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PREFACE 



The following work is not a series of speculations. It is but 
an analysis of that system of mathematical instruction which 
has been steadily pursued at the Military Academy over a 
quarter of a century, and which has given to that institution 
its celebrity as a school of mathematical science. 

It is of the essence of that system that a principle be taught 
before it is spplied to practice ; that general principles and gen- 
eral laws be taught, for their contemplation is far more improving 
to the mind than the examination of isolated propositions ; and 
that when such principles and such laws are fully compre- 
hended, their applications be then taught as consequences or 
practical results. 

This view of education led, at an early day, to the union of 
the French and English systems of mathematics. By this 
union the exact and beautiful methods of generalization, which 
distinguish the French school, were blended with the practical 
methods of the English system. 

The fruits of this new system of instruction have been abun- 
dant. The graduates of the Military Academy have been 
sought for wherever science of the highest grade has been 
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needed. Russia has sought them to construct her railroads ^ 
the Coast Survey needed their aid ; the works of internal im- 
provement of tlie first class in our country, have mostly been 
conducted under their direction ; and the recent war with Mexico 
afforded ample opportimity for showing the thousand ways in 
which science — the highest class of knowledge — may be made 
available in practice. 

All these results are due to the system of instruction. In 
that system Mathematics is the basis — Science precedes Art — 
Theory goes before Practice — the' general formula embraces all 
j the particulars. 

i It was deemed necessary to the full development of the plan 

I of the work, to give a general view of the subject of Logic. 
The materials of Book I. have been dra^Mi, mainly, from the 
works of Archbishop Whately and Mr. Mill. Although the 
general outline of the subject has but little resemblance to the 
work of either author, yet very much has been taken from both ; 
and in all cases where it could be done consistently with my own 
plan, I have adopted their exact language. This remark is par- 

I ticularly applicable to Chapter III., Book I., which is taken, 

! xnih few alterations, from Whatelv. 



For a full account of the objects and plan of the work, the 
reader is referred to the Introduction. 



FiBHKiLL Landing, 
June, 1860. 



i 



* Major Whistler, the engineer, to whom was intrusted the great enterprise 
of constructing a railroad from St Petersburg to Moscow, and Major Brown, 
who succeeded him at his death, were both graduates of the Military Acad- 
emy. 
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OBJECTS AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 

Utility and Progress are the two leading vtmtf 
ideas of the present age. They were manifested Tngnm: 
in the formation of our political and social insti- Tbeir infla- 

6oce in goT* 

tutions, and have been further developed in the emment: 
extension of those institutions, with their subdu- 
ing and civilizing influences, over the fairest por- 
tions of a great continent. They are now be- 
coming the controlling elements in our systems ^ educatkni. 
of public instruction. 



What, then, must be the basis of that system whu 
of education which shall embrace within its ho- uumy uki 
rizon a Utility as comprehensive and a Progress 
as permanent as the ordinations of Providence, 
exhibited in the laws of nature, €is made known 
by science ? It must obviously be laid in the 
examination and analysis of those laws; and 
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preparatoiy primarily, in those preparatory studies which fit 
and qualify the mind for such Divine Contem- 
plations. 



Baoon^R 
Phlloiophy. 



Philoso- 
phy of (he 
Andents. 



When Bacon had analyzed the philosophy of 
the ancients, he found it speculative. The great 
highways of life had been deserted. Nature, 
spread out to the intelligence of man, in all the 
minuteness and generality of its laws — in all the 
harmony and beauty which those laws develop — 
had scarcely been consulted by the ancient phi- 
losophers. They had looked within, and not 
without. They sought to rear systems on the 
uncertain foundations of human hypothesis and 
speculation, instead of resting them on the im- 
mutable laws of Providence, as manifested in 
the material world. Bacon broke the bars of 
this mental prison-house: bade the mind go free, 
and investigate nature. 

Bacon laid the foundations of his philosophy in 
PhitoBTh* • ^^S^^^^ laws, and explained the several processes 
of experience, observation, experiment, and in- 
duction, by which these laws are made known. 
Why op- He rejected the reasonings of Aristotle because 

pOfledtoArto- , • i /- i i 

totie's. they were not progressive and useful ; because 
they added little to knowledge, and contributed 
nothing to ameliorate the sufferings and elevate 
the condition of humanity. 



Fonndatiom 



!l 

■I 
I 

■I 
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The time seems now to be at hand when the Practical 
philosophy of Bacon is to find its full develop- 
ment. The only fear is, that in passing from a 
speculative to a practical philosophy, we may, 
for a time, lose sight of the fact, that Practice 
without Science is Empiricism; and that all itotruenap 

• tnre. 

which is truly great in the practical must be the 
application and result of an antecedent ideal. 

What, then, are the sources of that Utility, what i* 

the true sya- 

and the basis of that Practical, which the pres- temoredu- 
ent generation desire, and after which they are 
so anxiously seeking ? What system of training 
and discipline will best develop and steady the 
intellect of the young ; give vigor and expan- 
sion to thought, and stability to action ? What which wm 

develop mmI 

course of study will most enlarge the sphere of steady the 
investigation ; give the greatest freedom to the 
mind without licentiousness, and the greatest 
freedom to action consistent with the laws of 
nature, and the obligations of the social com- 
pact ? What subject of study is, from its na- what are 

the subjects 

ture, most likely to ensure this training, and oratudy? 
contribute to such results, and at the same time 
lay the foundations of all that is truly great in 
the Practical ? It has seemed to me that math- Mathemuiica. 
ematical science may lay claim to this pre-emi- 
nence. 



Laws of 
Nature. 



Foood*. The first impressions which the child receives 
ematicai ^^ Number and Quantity are the foundations of 
knowledge, j^jg mathematical knowledge. They form, as it 
were, a part of his intellectual being. The laws 
of Nature are merely truths or generalized facts, 
in regard to matter, derived by induction from 
experience, observation, and experiment. The 
laws of mathematical science are generalized 
truths derived from the consideration of Number 
and Space. All the processes of inquiry and 
investigation are conducted according to fixed 
laws, and form a science ; and every new thought 
and higher impression form additional links in 
the lengthening chain. 



Number 

and 
Space. 



Bfathenui^ 
leal knowl- 
edge: 



The knowledge which mathematical science 
imparts to the mind is deep — profound — abiding. 
It gives rise to trains of thought, which are bom 
in the pure ideal, and fed and nurtured by an 
acquaintance with physical nature in all its mi- 
nuteness and in all its grandeur : which survey 
the laws of elementary organization, by the mi- 
croscope, and weigh the spheres in the balance 
of universal gravitation. 



What '^^® processes of mathematical science serve 

the prooeaaea ^q gj^^ mental Unity and wholeness. They im- 
part that knowledge which applies the means of 



What it 
doea. 
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cryvtaSizatioD to a chaos of scattered particulars, Biguknowi- 
and discovers at one© the general law, if there u,, ,^^ ^ 
be one, which forms a connecting link between 
them. Such results can only be attained by 
minds highly disciplined by scientific combina- 
tions. In all these processes no fact of science 
is foigotten or lost. They are all engraved on 
the great tablet of universal truth, there to be 
read by succeeding generations so long as the n™ 
laws of mind remain unchanged. This is stri- m 
kingly illustrated by the fact, that any diligent 
student of a college may now read the works of 
Newton, or the Mecanique Celeste of La Place. 

The educator regards mathematical science ••" 
as the great means of accomplishing his work, gud*i 
The definitions present clear and separate ideas, 
which the mind readily apprehends. The axioms nwu 
are the simplest exercises of the reasoning fac- 
ulty, and afford the most satisfactory results in 
the early use and employment of that faculty. 
The trains of reasoning which follow are com- 
binations, according to logical rules, of what 
has been previously fully comprehended; and ipRiwi 
the mind and the ai^ument grow together, so ^^„ 
that the thread of science and the warp of the " "" 
intellect entwine themselves, and become insep- 
arable. Such a training will lay the foundations 




of systematic knowledge, so greatly preferable 
to conjectural judgments. 

How the The philosopher regards mathematical science 

regards ^ the mere tools of his higher vocation. Look- 

mathemaucs: j^^ ^j^j^ ^ steady and anxious eye to Nature, 

and the great laws which regulate and govern 
all things/ he becomes earnestly intent on their 
examination, and absorbed 4n the -.wonderful har- 
monies which he discovers. . Urged forward by 
itmeoMtity these high impulses, he sometimes neglects that 

to him. 

thorough preparation, in mathematical science, 
necessary to success; and is not unfrequently 
obliged, like Antaeus, to touch again his mother 
earth, in order to renew his strength. 

TheviewB The mere practical man regards with favor 

of the practi- 
cal man. ooly the results of science, deeming the reason- 
ings through which these results are arrived at, 
quite superfluous. S^uch should remember that 

inatraments the mind requires instruments as well as the 

of the miixL 

hands, and that it should be equally trained in 
their combinations and uses. Such is, indeed, 
now the complication of human affairs, that to 
do one thing well, it^ is necessary to know the 
properties and relations of many things. Every 
Erery thing thing, whether existing in the abstract or in the 

baa a law. 

material world ; whether an element of knowl- 
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edge or a rule of art, has its connections and its to know 

law: to understand these connections and that know the 

law, is to know the thing. When the principle "**"*• 
is clearly apprehended, the practice is easy. 



With these general views, and under a firm iiathraiauct 
conviction that mathematical science must be- 
come the great basis of education, I have be- 
stowed much time and labor on its analysis, as 
a subject of knowledge. I have endeavored to 
present its elements separately, and in their con- How. 
nections ; to point out and note the mental fac- 
ulties which it calls into exercise ; to show why 
and how it develops those faculties ; and in what 
respect it gives to the whole mental machinery 
greater power and certainty of action than can 
be attained by other studies. To accomplish whntwM 

deemed ne> 

these ends, in the way that seemed to me most eemuj. 
desirable, I have divided the work into three 
parts, arranged under the heads of Book I., 11., 
and III. 

Book I. treats of Logic, both as a science and Logic 
an art ; that is, it explains the laws which gov- 
ern the reasoning faculty, in the complicated 
processes of argumentation, and lays down the Expianauon. 
rules, deduced from those laws, for conducting 
such processes. It being one of the leading 
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For what objects to show that mathematical science is the 
best subject for the development and application 
of the principles of logic ; and, indeed, that the 
science itself is but the application of those prin- 
Tbenccewiy ciplcs to the abstract quantities Number and 
Space, it appeared indispensable to give, if^ a 
manner best adapted to my purpose, an out- 
line of the nature of that reasoning by means 
of which all inferred knowledge is acquired. . 

*«*"• Book II. treats of Mathematical Science. 

Here I have endeavored to explain the nature of 
or what it the subjects with which mathematical science is 
conversant ; the ideas which arise in examining 
and contemplating those subjects; the language 
employed to express those ideas, and the laws of 
their connection. This, of course, led to a class- 
Manner or ification of the subjects; to an analysis cff the 

treating. 

language used, and an examination of the reason- 
ings employed in the methods of proof 

« 

Book III. Book III. explains and illustrates the Utility of 
imiuyor «- , . T^. ^ 11.. 

MatiicmaUca. Mathematics : r irst, as a means of menti^ disci- 
pline and training ; Secondly, as a means of ac- 
quiring knowledge; and. Thirdly, as furnishing 
those rules of art, which make^nowledge praQ« 
tically effective. ♦. 
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Having thus given the general outlines of the 
work, we will refer to the classes of readers for 
whose use it is designed, and the particular ad- 
vantages and benefits which each class may re- 
ceive from its perusal and study. 

There are four classes of readers, who may, 11^,0,, 
it is supposed, be profited, more or less, by the 
perusal of this work : 

1st. The general reader ; First cImi. 

2d. Professional men and students ; seoood. 

3d. Students of mathematics and philosophy ; Thiid. 

4th. Professional Teachers. F6arth. 

First. The general reader, who reads for im. AdTaniase* 
provement, and desires to acquire knowledge, eraiwader. 
must carefully search out the import of language. 
He must early establish and carefully cultivate 
the habit of noting the connection between ideas conneo- 
and their signs,, and also the relation of ideas to wonisaiid 
each other. Such analysis leads to attentive '****^ 
reading, to clear apprehension, deep reflection, 
and soon to generalization. 

Logic considers the forms in which truth most Logic. 
\ye expressed, and lays down rules for reducing 
all trains of thought to such known forms. This 
habit of analyzing arms us with tests by which itovaioe: 
we separate argument from sophistry — ^truth from 
falsehood. The application of these principles, 

1 - -.- 
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iBtheatady in the Construction of the mathematical science, 
nuthematici. whcrc the relation between the sign (or language) 
and the thing signified (or idea expressed), is un- 
mistakable, gives precision and accuracy, leads 
to right arrangement and classification, and thus 
prepares the mind for the reception of general 
knowledge. 

AdTantagM Secondly. The increase of knowledge carries 
ai men. ^^^^ it the necessity of classification. A limited 
number of isolated facts may be remembered, or 
a few simple principles applied, without tracing 
out their connections, or determining the places 
which they occupy in the science of general 
knowledge. But when these facts and principles 
are greatly multiplied, as they are in the learned 

The reason, profcssions ; whcn the labors of preceding gen- 
erations are to be examined, analyzed, compared ; 
when new systems are to be formed, combining 
all that is valuable in the past with the stimu- 
lating elements of the present, there is occasion 
for the constant exercise of our highest facul- 

Knowiedge ties. Knowledge reduced to order ; that is, 

"^^^J** knowledge so classified and arranged as to be 

«*»"*• easily remembered, readily referred to, and ad- 

vahtageously applied, will alone suffice to sift 

the pure metal from the dust of ages, and fashion 

it for present use. Such knowledge is Science. 



Masses of facts, like masses of matter, are ca- Knowledge . 
pable of very minute subdivisions ; and when we ^Qced to ite 
know the law of combination, they are readily •**"*"**• 
divided or reunited. To know the law, in any 
case, is to ascend to the source ; and without 
that knowledge the mind gropes in darkness. 

It has been my aim to present such a view ot^fecisof 
of Logic and Mathematical Science as would 
clearly indicate, to the professional student, and 
even to the general reader, the outlines of these 
subjects. Logic exhibits the general formula ix>RiciiiKi 

mathemiiUcB. 

applicable to all kinds of argumentation, and 
mathematics is an application of logic to the 
abstract quantities Number and Space. 

When the professional student shall have ex- 
amined the subject, even to the extent to which certainty or 
it is here treated, he will be impressed with the * "* 
clearness, simplicity, certainty, and generality of 
its principles ; and will find no difficulty in ma- 
king them available in classifying the facts, and 
examining the organic laws which characterize 
his particular department of knowledge. 

Thirdly. Mathematical knowledge difiecB from ifatbemau- 
every other kind of knowledge in this : it is^ as ^^ 
it were, a web of connected principles spun out 
firom a few abstract ideas, until it has become 
one of the great means of intellectual develop- its extent. 




ment and of practical utility. And if I am per- 
Neoevitj mitted to extend the figure, I may add, that the 

at bagliming 

at the right web of the Spider, though perfectly simple, if we 
^^ see the end and understand the way in which 
it is put together, is yet too complicated to be 
unravelled, unless we begin at the right point, 
and observe the law of its formation. So with 
mathematical science. It is evolved from a few 
— a very few— elementary and intuitive princi- 
How pies : the law of its evolution is simple but ex- 

matheiDAti- 

cai tdenoe !■ acting, and to begin at the right place and pro- 
oonstructed. ^^^ j^ ^j^^ n^i Way, is all that is necessary to 

make the subject easy, interesting, and useful. 
whathM I have endeavored to point out the place of 

beenatr 

tempted, beginning, and to indicate the way to the math- 
ematical student. I am aware that he is start- 
ing on a road where the guide-boards resemble 
each other, and where, for the want of careful 
observation, they are often mistaken ; I have 
sought, therefore, to furnish him with the maps 
and guide-books of an old traveller. 
Advantages By explaining with minuteness the subjects 

of examining - i • t i_ • i • • 

the whole ^bout which mathematical science is conversant, 
aubject. ^j^^ wbole field to be gone over is at once sur- 
veyed: by calling attention to the faculties of 
Advantagea the mind which the science brings into exercise, 

ofconaideP' 

ingthemeD- wc are better prepared to note the intellectual 
' operations which the processes require ; and by 
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a knowledge of the laws of reasoning, and an oraknowi- 
I acquaintance with the tests of truth, we are en- lawsorna. 
al^ed to vedjy all our results. These means have ■°'**^* 
been furnished in the following work, and to 
aid the student in classification and arrangement, 
diagrapis have been prepared exhibiting separ- wbathM 
ately and in connection all the principal parts of 
mathematical science. The student, therefore, 
i who adopts the system here indicated, will find 

his way clearly marked out, and will recognise, ^▼«*«8« 
firom -th^ general resemblance to the descrip- ^^l 
i: iions, an the guide-posts which he meets. He 
will be at no loss to discover the connection 
between the parts of his subject. Beginning 
with first principles and elementary combina- 
tions, and guided by simple laws, he will go for- where 
ward from the exercises of Mental Arithmetic 
to the higher analysis of Mathematical Science 
on an ascent so gentle, and with a progress so order 

of progreM. 

steady, as scarcely to note the changes. And 
indeed, why should he ? For all mathematical 
processes are alike in theis nature, governed by 
the same laws, exercising the same faculties, unity or 
and lifting the mind towards the same eminence. ^ 



Fourthly. The leading idea, in the construe- Adrantagee 
tion of the work, has been, to afford substantial profa«k>Mi 
aid to the professional teacher. The nature of •••**^- 
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Hu duties: his dutics — their inherent difficulties — the per- 
Difloourage- plexitics which meet him at every step^the want 
difflcuuiet: o{ Sympathy and support in his hours of discour- 
agement — (and they are many) — are circum- 
stances which awaken a lively interest in the 
hearts of all who have shared the toils, and been 
themselves laborers in the same vineyard. He 
takes his place in the schoolhouse by the road- 
side, and there, removed from the highways of 
Btfinoceneas life, spcnds his days in raising the feeble mind 
life. of childhood to strength — in planting aright the 

seeds of knowledge — in curbing the turbulence ' 
of passion — in eradicating evil and inspiring 
good. The fruits of his labors are seen but 
once in a generation. The boy must grow to 
Fruitaof manhood and the girl become a matron before 

bis eflbrts, . • i • 

when seen he IS Certain that his labors have not been in 
vain. 

Yet, to the teacher is committed the high trust 
of forming the intellectual, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the moral development of a people. He 

Tiieimpoi^ holds in his hands the keys of knowledge. If 
labors. ^^® ^^^ moTsl imprcssions do not spring into 
life at his bidding, he is at the source of the 
stream, and gives direction to the current. Al- 
though himself imprisoned in the schoolhouse, 
his influence and his teachings affect all condi- 
tions of society, and reach over the whole hori- 
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zon of civilization. He impresses himself on The influciKw 
the young of the age in which he lives, and 
lives again in the age which succeeds him. 



All good teaching must flow from copious sourcciof 

good Umch- 

knowledge. The shallow fountain cannot emit lug. 
a vigorous stream. In the hope of doing some- 
thing that may be useful to the professional 
teacher, I have attempted a careful and full o*>J«*^*« '^y' 

' ^ which Ihe 

analysis of mathematical science. I have spread work wm 

undertakeo. 

out, in detail, those methods which have been 

carefully examined and subjected to the test of 

long experience. If they are the right meth- principles 

ods, they will serve as standards of teaching; ^qJ^^m. 

for, the principles of imparting instruction are 

the same for all branches of knowledge. 



The system which I have indicated is com- 
plete in itself It lays open to the teacher the 
entire skeleton of the science— exhibits all its 
parts separately and in their connection. It 
explains a course of reasoning simple in itself, 
and applicable not only to every process in 
mathematical science, but to all processes of 
argumentation in every subject of knowledge. 

The teacher who thus combines science with 
art, no longer regards Arithmetic as a mere 
treadmill of mechanical labor, but as a means — 



Bjtt/mm 



W hat it 
preaeots. 

What it 
cxplaiua. 



Bdenoe 
combined 
with art: 
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The adTBii- and the simplest means— of teaching the art and 

^J'^^ij^ science of reasoning on quantity — and this is 

the logic of mathematics. If he would accom- 

Rcfuiteor plish well his work, he must so instruct his 

right t iMtew v 

tioB. pupils that they shall apprehend clearly, think 
quickly and correctly, reason justly, and open 
their minds freely to the reception of all knowl- 
edge. 



BOOK !• 

LOGIC. 



CHAPTER I. 

DEFDrrnOXB— OFEKATIONS OP THE MIND— TEBICS DKnifXD. 

DEFINITIONS. 

§ 1. Definition is a metaphorical word, which Defloitkm 
literally signifies " laying down a boundary/' metaphorical 
All definitions are of names, and of names only ; 

Some 

but in some definitions, it is clearly apparent, deflniuons 
that nothing is intended except to explain the ^^,y 
meaning of the word; while in others, besides ^®"*"* 

/* , 1 • • 1 otben imply 

explaining the meaning of the word, it is also ^^^^ 
implied that there exists, or may exist, a thing *™^^ 
corresponding to the word. ▼"f^ 



§ 2. Definitions which do not imply the exist- ofdeOniUoDi 

which do 

ence of things corresponding to the words de- not imply 
fined, are those usually found in the Dictionary ***IJSJj,J^ 
of one's own language. They explain only the toworda. 
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They 



meaning of the word or term, by giving some 
expiaia equivalent expression which may happen to be 
equivaksDifl. better known. Definitions which imply the ex- 
istence of things corresponding to the words de- 
fined, do more than this. 
'^*'*'»***<» For example : " A triangle is a rectilineal fig- 
trungia; urc having three sides." This definition does 
^j^ two things : 

\mpUM. ist^ It explains the meaning of the word tri- 
angle; and, 

2d. It implies that there exists, or may exist, 
a rectilineal figure having three sides. 

o^» § 3. To define a word when the definition is 

deflnitloD 

which im- to imply the existence of a thing, is to select 
^yLnwoi^ from all the properties of the thing those which 
a ihing. g^j.^ most simple, general, and obvious ; and the 
Properties pro{)erties must be very well known to us before 
knovu. we can decide which are the fittest for this pur- 
pose. Hence, a thing may have many properties 
besides those which are named in the definition 
AdeftnHkMi of the word which stands for it. This second 
jroth. kind of definition is not only the best form of ex- 
pressing certain conceptions, but also contributes 
to the development and support ©f new truths. 



yb § 4. In Mathematics, and indeed, in all strict I 

Msthematict 

imp^ sciences, names imply the existence of the things '■ 
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which they name ; and the definitions of those tbings 
names express attributes of the things ; so that exprew 
no correct definition whatever, of any mathe- ■*^**°***' 
matical term, can be devised, which shall not 
express certain attributes of the thing correspond- 
ing to the name. Every definition of this class DennitioiM 
is a tacit assumption of some proposition which *>'*^"«*^ 
is expressed by means of the definition, and propodUoM. 
which gives to such definition its importance. 



§ 5. All the reasonings in mathematics, which BMwmhig 

resting on 
defluitions; 



rest ultimately on definitions, do, in fact, rest '•■"^**° 



OD 



on the intuitive inference, that things corre- 
sponding to the words defined have a conceiv- intuuive 
able existence as subjects of thought, and do or 
may have proximately, an actual existence.* 



• There are four rules which aid ub in framing defini- FournUw. 
tions. 

l8t. The definition must be adequate : that is, neither too ist rule. 
extended, nor too narrow for the word defined. 

2d. The definition must be in itself plainer than the word aa rule, 
defined, else it would not explain it 

3d. The definition should be expressed in a cunvenienl ^ rule. 
number cf appnypriate words. 

4th. When the definition implies the existence of a thinir 

4lh rule. 

corresponding to the word defined, the certainty of tliat 
existence must be intuitive. 
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OPSBATIOMS OF TBE HIND CONCESHED IN B 

nifM opn- J g. There are three operations of the mind 
uoMorib* which are immediately concerned in reasoning. 
^^ 1st. Simple apprehension ; 2d. Judgment ; 

3d. Reasoning or Discourse. 



§ 7. Simple apprehension is the notion (or 
conception) of an object in the mind, analogous 
to the perception of the senses. It is either 
Incomplex or Complex. Incomplex Apprehen- 
sion is of one object, or of several without any 
relation being perceived between them, as of a 
triangle, a square, or a circle: Complex is of 
several with such a reiation, as of a triangle 
within a circle, or a circle within a square. 

^ 8. Judgment is the comparing together in 
the mind two of the notions (or ideas) which 
are the objects of apprehension, whether com- 
plex or incomplex, and pronouncing that they 
agree or disagree with each other, or that one 
of them belongs or does not belong to, the other : 
for example : that a right-angied triangle and an 
equilateral triangle belong to the class of figures 
called triangles ; or that a square is not a circle. 
' Judgment, therefore, is eithsr A^rmative or Neg- 



I ; 



f: 



^ 
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§ 9. Reasoning (or discourse) is the act of Rauoning 
proceeding from certain judgments to another 
founded upon them (or the result of theUfi). 

§ 10. Language affords the signs by which LBi^uoge 

these operations of the mind are recorded, ex- rim of 

pressed, and communicated. It is also an in- **«>"«>»^- 

strument of thought, and one of the principal •taoi«n 

Imtniment 

helps in ail mental operations; and any imper- or thought 
fection in the instrument, or in the mode of 
using it, will materially affect any result attained 
through its aid. . 



§ 11. Every branch of knowledge has, to a 

Kreiy branch 

certain extent, its own appropriate language ; ofknowiodgo 
and for a mind not previously versed in the language, 



meaning and right use of the various words and 
signs which constitute the language, to attempt 
tl^e study of methods of philosophizing, would 
be as absurd as to attempt reading before learn- 
ing the alphabet. 



which 
must be 
le&roed. 



ABSTRACTION. 



§ 12. The faculty of abstraction is that power 
of the mind which enables us, in contemplating 
any object (or objects), to attend exclusively to 



Abilmctton, 



'I 



:i 
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some particular circumstance belonging to it, and 
quite withhold our attention from the rest. Thus, 
nirnipu- if a person in contemplating a rose should make 
*'"'' the scent a distinct object of attention, and lay 
aside all thought of the form, color, &c., he 
would draw off, or abstract that particular part ; 
iirnring and therefore employ the faculty of abstraction. 
He would also employ the same faculty in con- 
sidering whiteness, softness, virtue, existence, aa 
entirely separate from particular objects. 

^ 13. The term abstraction, is also used to 
denote the operation of abstracting from one or 
■""u™- more things the particular part under consider- 
ation ; and likewise to designate the state of the 
mind when occupied by abstract ideas. Hence, 
abstraction is used in three senses : 

1st. To denote a faculty or power of the 
mind; 

2d. To denote a process of the mind ; and, 

Sd. To denote a state of the mind. 



§ 14. Generalization is the process of con- 
t-itM, templating the agreement of several objects in 
?Dipi» certain points (that b, abstracting the circum- 
iDinii. stances of .agreement, disregarding the differ- 
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ences), and giving to all and each of these ob* 
jeots a name applicable to them in respect to 
this agreement. For example ; we give the 
name of triangle, to every rectilineal figure hav- 
ing three sides : thus we abstract this property 
from all the others (for, the triangle has three 
angles, may be equilateral, or scalene, or right- 
angled), and name the entire class from the prop- 
erty so abstracted. Generalization therefore 
necessarily implies abstraction; though abstrac- 
tion does not imply generalization. 



of sereral 
Uiiogi. 



tkm 



implies 
abairacUon. 
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TERMS — SmOULAR TERMS — COMMON TERMS. 

§ 15. An act of apprehension, expressed in 
language, is galled a Term. Proper names, or 
any other terms which denote each but a single 
individual, ' as "Caesar," "the Hudson," "the 
Conqyeror of Pompey," are called Singular 
Terms. 

On the other hand, those terms which denote 
any individual of a whole class (which are form- 
ed by the process of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion), are called Common or general Terms. For 
example ; quadrilateral i/i a common term,' appli- 
cable to every rectilineal plane figure having 
four sides ; River, to all rivers ; and Conqueror, 
to all conquerors. The individuals for which a 
common term stands, are called its Significates. signUcatM. 

3 



Common 
terms. 




CLASSIFICATION 



aaasuicitfton. ^ ^^' ^^^^^^ terms afibrd the means of clas- 
sification ; that is, of the arrangement of objects 
into classes, with reference to some common and 
distinguishing characteristic. A collection, com- 
prehending a number of objects, so arranged, is 
^^^^ called a Genus or Species — genus being the 
more extensive term, and often embracing many 
species. 

Examples ^^^ example: Animal is a genus embracing 
*° every thiniz which is endowed with life, the pow- 
er of voluntary motion, and sensation. It has 
many species, such as man, beast, bird, &c. If 
we say of an animal, that it is rational, it be- 
longs to the species man, for this is the charac- 
teristic of that species. If we say that it has 
wings, it belongs to the species bird, for this, in 
like manner, is the characteristic of the species 
bird. 

A species may likewise be divided into classes, 

or or subspecies ; thus the species man, may be 

divided into the classes, male and female, and 

these classes may be again divided until we reach 

the individuals. 

principtet § 17. Now, it will appear from the principles 

of 

dMBiflotkm. which govem this system of classification, that 



I 
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the characteristic of a genus is of a more exten- G«niit more 
sive signification, but involves fewer particu- th^ ipedL, 
lars than that ol a species. In like manner, the 
characteristic of a species is more extensive, but 
fe** full and complete, than that of a subspecies but lem rui 

and 

or class, and the characteristics of these less full oompiece. 
than that of an individual. 

For example ; if we take as a genus the Quadri- 
laterals of Greometry, of which the characteristic 
is, that they have four sides, then every plane 
rectilineal figure, having four sides, will fall under 
this class. If, then, we divide all quadrilaterals / o 

into two species, viz. those whose opposite sides, 

taken two and two, are not parallel, and those r 

whose opposite sides, taken two and two, are \ \ 

parallel, we shall have in the first class, all irreg- 
ular quadrilaterals, including the trapezoid (1 and 

2) ; and in the other, the parallelogram, the rhom- 
bus, the rectangle, and the square (3,4, 5, and 6). 

If, then, we divide the first species into two 
subspecies or classes, we shall have in the one, the 
irregular quadrilaterals (1), and in the other, the 
trapezoids (2) ; and each of these classes, being 
made up of individuals having the same char- 
acteristicSy are not susceptible of further division. 

If we divide! the second species into two 
classes, arranging those which have oblique an- 
gles in the one, and those which have right 



Specie 
and 



aU the 






angles in the other, we shall have in the first, 
two varieties, viz. the common parallelogram 
and the equilateral parallelogram or rhombus (3 
and 4) ; and in the second, two varieties also, 
viz. the rectangle and the square (5 and 6). 
Now, each of these six figures is a quadrU 
TidiMiflaiii« lateral; and hence, possesses the characteristic 
^^ijwrs ^^ ^^^ genus ; and each variety of both species 
enjoys all the characteri«tics of the species to 
which it belongs, together with some other dis- 
tinguishing feature ; and similarly, of aU classi- 
fications. 

§ 18. In special classifications, it is often not 
necessary to begin with the most general char- 
acteristics; and then the genus with which we 
begin, is in fact but a species of a more extended 
classification, and is called a Subaltern Grenus. 

For example ; if we begin with the genus Par- 
allelogram, we shall at once have two species, 
viz. those parallelograms whose angles are oblique 
and those whose angles are right angles ; and in 
each species there will be two varieties, viz. in the 
first, the common parallelogram and the rhom- 
bus ; and in the second, the rectangle and square. 

§ 19. A genus which cannot be considered 
as a species, that is, which cannot be referred 
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A oonmiaD 

tennhas 

DO real thing 



to a more extended classification, is called the Highait 
highest genus; and a species which cannot be 
considered as a genus, because it contains only 
individuals having the same characteristic, is 
called the lowest species. 

NATURE OF COMMON TERMS. 

^ 20. It should be steadily kept in mind, that 
the " common terms" em^doyed in classification, 
have not, as the names of individuals have, any 
real existing thing in nature corresponding to <»ff««i»«*- 
them ; but that each is merely a name denoting 
a certain inadequate notion which our minds \p»H^^m^ 
have formed of an individual. But as this name 
does not include any thing wherein that indi- doeinot 
vidual differs from others of the same class, it thing in 
is applicable equally well to all or any of them. tMUrktiudt 
Thus, quadrilateral denotes no real thing, dis- **"**5 
tinct from each individual, but merely any recti- 
lineal figure of four sides, viewed inadequately ; 
that is, after abstracting and omitting all that 
is peculiar to each individual of the class. By 
this means, a common term becomes applicable appucabie to 

manj 

alike to any one of several individuals, or, taken indiTtduAii. 
in the plural, to several individuals together. 

Much needless diflUculty has been raised re- j|g,„u^ 
specting the results of this process : many hav- <*^"cuuy. 
ing contended, and perhaps more having taken 
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Difficulty In it for granted, that there must be some really 

taUoDof existing thing corresponding to each of those 

*Termfc° common terms, and of which such term is the 

name, standing for and representing it. For ex- 

ample ; since there is a really existing thing cor- 

NooM responding to and signified by the proper and 

J^JIJJi^Jl^ singular name "iEtna," it has been supposed 

inff to each, ^j^j^^ ^j^^ common term " Mountain" must have 

some one really existing thing corresponding to 
it, and of course distinct from each individual 
mountain, yet existing in each, since the term, 
being common, is applicable, separately, to every 
one of them. 

The fact is, the notion expressed by a common 

term is merely an inadequate (or incomplete) 

jJJ^if!^ notion of an individual ; and from the very cir- 

°^P*^ cumstance of its inadequacy, it will apply equally 

■*8°****« well to any one of several individuals. For ex- 

the thing. '' 

ample ; if I omit the mention and the consider- 
ation of every circimistance which distinguishes 
iEtna from any other mountain, I then form a 
notion, that inadequately designates iEtna. This 
u Mountion" notion is expressed by the common term " moun- 
'Tj^ tain," which does not imply any of the peculiar- 
^^ ities of the mountain iEtna, and is equally ap- 

mountaint. 

plicable to any one of several individuals. 

In regard to classification, we should also bear 
in mind, that we may fix, arbitrarily, on the 



:zJ 
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characteristic which we choose to abstract and Maynxoo 

ftttributes 

consider as the basis of our classification, disre- arbitrarily 
garding all the rest : so that the same individual ^^.^^„>« ^„ 
may be referred to any of several different spe- 
cies, imd the same species to several genera, as 
suits our purpose. 

SCIENCE. 

§ 21. Science, in its popular signification, 
means knowledge.* In a more restricted sense, sdenee 

In its general 

it means knowledge reduced to order; that is. 



knowledge so classified and arranged as to be 
easily remembered, readily referred to, and ad- bme 
vantageously applied. In a more strict and gi^^^ISii. 
technical sense, it has another signification. 

"Every thing in nature, as well in the in- yiewaof 
animate as in the animated world, happens or ^^^^ 
is done according to rules, though we do not 
always know them. Water falls according to 
the laws of gravitation, and the motion of walk- ^^^^^"^ 
ing is performed by animals according to rules. 
The fish in the water, the bird in the air, move 
according to rules. There is nowhere any want 
of rule. When we think we find that want, we 

Nowhere 

can only say that, in this case, the rules are un- any want ot 

rule. 

known to us."t 

Assuming that all the phenomena of nature 



* Section 23. f Kant. 




Hdenoe are consequences of general and immutable laws, 

in ' 

a technical we may define Science to be the analysis of 

aenwddiiwd: ^[^^g^ laws,— Comprehending not only the 6on- 

anaoaiyaiB nected DFOcesses of experiment and reasoning 

of the lawa r r o 

of nature, which make them known to man, but also otiose 
processes of reasoning which make known their 
individual and concurrent operation in the de- 
velopment of individual phenomena. 

ART. 

^ * 

§ 22. Art is the application of knowledge to 

^^ practice. Science is conversant about knowl- 

appi^tkm ^gg . ^j.^ jg ^i^g ^g^ Qj. application of knowl- 

•cienoe, edge, and is conversant about works. Science 
has knowledge for its object : Art has knowledge 
for its guide. A principle of science, when ap- 
plied, becomes a rule of art. The developments 
of science increase knowledge : the applications 
^^ of art add to works. Art, necessarily, presup- 
prMuppoeea poses knowledge : art, in any but its infant state, 

knowledge. '^ o ' ^ J . » 

presupposes scientific knowledge ; and if every 
art does not bear the name of the science on 
which it rests, it ik only because several sciences 
are often necessary to form the groundwork of 
a single art. Such is the complication of hu- 
mustbe ^^^ afikirs, that to enable one thing to be clone, 
known be- j^ jg often requisite to know the nature and prop- 

fofe one can *" ^ * 

be dona, er ties of many things. 
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CHAPTER II. 



•OOKOEB AND MXAICB OF KNOWLKDOI — ^INDUOnON. 



KNOWLEGDB. 

§ 23. Knowledge is a clear and certain con- 
ception of that which is true, and implies three 
things: 

1st. Firm belief; 2d. Of what is true; and, 
8d. On sufficient grounds. 

If any one, for example, is in doubt respecting 
one of Legendre's Demonstrations, he cannot 
be said to know the proposition proved by it. If, 
again, he is fully convinced of any thing that is 
not ttTie, he k mistaken in supposing himself to 
know it ; and lastly, if two persons are each fully 
confident, one that the moon is inhabited, and 
the other that it is not (though one of these 
opinions must be true), neither of them could 
properly be said to know the truth, since he 
cannot have sufficient proof of it. 



Knowledge 

aclearooo- 

oepttonof 

what ii true : 



Imptii 

lit. Firm 

belief; 

Sd. Of what 

iatme; 

3d. Ou 

•uffldent 

gnxuidB. 



Ezamplea. 
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FACTS AND TRUTHS. 

KnowkKifleis ^ ^^' ^^ knowledge is of two kinds : of facts 
unactauad ^nd truths. A fact is any thine that has been 
or IB. That the sun rose yesterday, is a fact : 
that he gives light to-day, is a fact. That wa- 
ter is fluid and stone solid, are facts. We de- 
rive our knowledge of facts through the medium 
of the senses. 
Truth aa Truth is an exact accordance with what has 

accurdaaos 

with what BEEN, IS, or SHALL BE. There are two methods 
^^^bt of ascertaining truth : 

Two meihodf 
of aacertaift* 

iagit Other; and, 



Ist. By comparing known facts with each 



2dly. By comparing known truths with each 
other. 

Hence, truths are inferences either from facts 
or other truths, made by a mental process called 
Reasoning. 

§ 25. Seeing, then, that facts and truths are the 
Pacu and elements of all our knowledge, and that knowl- 
eiemenu edge itsclf is but their clear apprehension, their 

of our , ^ 

knowiedgeu ^nu belief, and a distinct conception of their 
relations to each other, our main inquiry is. How 
are we to attain unto these facts and truths, 
which are the foundations of knowledge ? 

1st. Our knowledge of facts is derived through 
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the medium of our senses, by observation, exper- 
iment,* and experience. We see the tree, and 
perceive that it is shaken by the Virind, and note 
the fact that it is in motion. We decompose 
water and find its elements; and hence, learn 
from experiment the/ac/, that it is not a simple 
substance. We experience the vicis^tudes of 
heat and cold ; and thus learn from experience 
that the temperature is not uniform. 

The ascertainment of facts, in any of the ways 
above indicated, does not point out any connec- 
tion between them. It merely exhibits them to 
the mind as separate or isolated; that is, each 
as standing for a determinate thing, whether 
simple or compound. The term facts, in the 
sense in which we shall use it, will designate 
facts of this class only. If the facts so ascer- 
tained have such connections with each other, 
that additional facts can be inferred from them, 
that inference is pointed out by the reasoning 
process, which is carried on, in all cases, by com- 
parison. 

2dly. A result obtained by comparing facts, we 
have designated by the term Truth. Truths, 
therefore, are inferences from facts ; and every 

* Under this term we include all the methods of inves- 
tigation and processes of arriving at facts, except the pro- 
cess of reasoning. 
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ud truth has reference to all the singular facts from 
^ iiMot which it is inferred. Truths, therefore, are re- 
sults deduced from facts, or from classes of facts. 
Such results, when obtained, appertdn to all facts 
of the same class. Pacts make a genus : truths, 
a species ; with the characteristic, that they be- 
come known to us by inference or reasoning. 

bdw § 36. How, then, are tru^s to be inferred 

iBtnmt ftna ti^m facts by the reasoning process? There 
^^J^^l^' are two case^. 
f»«* Ist. When the instances are so few and simple 
iMCMi. that the mind can contemplate o^ the fatts oa 
which the induction rests, Emd to which it refers, 
and can make the induction without the aid of 
other facts ; and, 
NcHfc Sdly. When the facts, being numerous, com- 
plicated, and remote, are brought to mind only 
by processes of investigation. 

INTDITITI TRUTH. 

$ 27. Truths which become known by con- 
sidering all the facts on which they depend, and 
which are inferred the moment the facts are 
apprehended, are the subjects of Intuition, and 
are called Intuitive or Self-evident Trutht. The 
term Intuition is strictly applicable only to that 
mode of contemplation in which we look at 



'l 



1 



I 
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facts, or classes of facts, and apprehend the 
relations of those facts at the same time, and 
by the same act by which we apprehend the 
facts themselves. Hence, intuitive or self-evi- HowintiiitiTe 
dent truths are those which are conceived in oonoeiTed in 
the mind immediately; that is, which are per- ^* 
fectly conceived by a single process of induc- 
tion, the moment the facts on which they depend 
are apprehended, without the intervention of 
other ideas. They are necessary consequences of 
ccmceptions respecting which they are asserted. Aztomtor 
The axioms of Geometry afford the simplest and ^^^^^^ 
most unmistakable class of such truths. ^^^' 

**A whole is equal to the sum of all its parts," a whole 
is an intuitive or self-evident truth, inferred from nimornu 
facts previously learned. For example ; having *^^JI^ 
learned from experience and through the senses *'^^^* 
what a whole is, and, from experiment, the fact 
that it may be divided into parts, the mind per- 
ceives the relation between the whole and the 
sum of the parts, viz. that they are equal ; and 
then, by the reasoning process, infers that the Howinfemd. 
same will be true of every other thing; and 
hence, pronounces the general truth, that "a 
whole is equal to the sum of all its parts." Here 
all the facts from which the induction is drawn, ^n the /aeu 

ere preai^nted 

are presented to the mind, and the induction tothemiadi 
is made without the aid of other facts ; hence, 



I 
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Au the it is an intuitive or self-evident truth. All the 
deduced in Other axioms of Greometry are deduced from 
^f^^ premises and by processes of inference, entirely 
similar. We would not call these experimental 
truths, for they are not alone the results of ex- 
periment or experience. Experience and exper- 
iment furnish the requisite information, but the 
reasoning power evolves the general truth. 

" When we say, the equals of equals are equal, 

we mentally make comparisons in equal spaces, 

Tiieae equal times, &c. ; so that these axioms, how- 

aadomeue 

general cvcr self-evident, are still general propositions : 

''"*'*°"^ "^ so far of the inductive kind, that, independently 

of experience, they would not present themselves 

to the mind. The only difference between these 

and axioms obtained from extensive induction is 

Difference tliis : that, in raising the axioms of Geometry, 

them^ the instances offer themselves spontaneously, and 

p^JJ^^^ without the trouble of search, and are few and 

fluira^ubnit ^™P'® ' ^^ raising those of nature, they are in- 
finitely numerous, complicated, and remote; so 
that the most diligent research and the utmost 
acuteness are required to unravel their web, and 
place their meaning in evidence."* 



* Sir John Herschers Discoarse on the stady of Natunl 
Philosophy. 
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TRUTHS, OR LOGICAL TRUTHS. 

§ 28. Truths inferred from facts, by the process 
of generalization, when the instances do not offer ivatbs 

themselves spontaneously to the mind, but require ^ 0,^^ 

search and acuteness to discover and point out j^J^i^ 

their .connections, and all truths inferred from ft*™***^™ 

truths. 

truths, might be called Logical Truths. But as 
we have given the name of intuitive or self- 
evident truths to all inferences in which all the 
facts were contemplated, we shall designate all • 
others by the simple term. Truths. 

It might appear of little consequence to dis- 1^^^^^^ ^ 
tiniruish the processes of reasoning by which *»»«di»*"»o- 

, "B ^ Uon, being 

truths are inferred from facts, from those in which ^« baauora 

dMiUlcation. 

we deduce truths from other truths ; but this dif- 
ference in the premises, though seemingly slight, 
is nevertheless very important, and divides the 
subject of logic, as we shall presently see, into 
two distinct and very different branches. 

LOGIC. 

§ 29. Logic takes note of and decides upon Logic 
the sufficiency of the evidence by which truths ^^J^j^ncy of 
are established. Our assent to the conclusion •▼*denoe. 
being grounded on the truth of the premises, we 
never could arrive at any knowledge by rea- 
soning, unless something were known antece- 
dently to all reasoning. It is the province of «• proTinoe. 



• 



PurniaiiM Logic to fumish the tests by which all truths 
"truUL that are not intuitive may be inferred from the 
premises. It has nothing to do with ascertain- 
ing facts, nor with any proposition which claiips 
to be believed on its own intrinsic evidence; 
that 18, without evidence, in the proper sense of 
Has nothinc the word. It has nothing to do with the original 
inuiiiiTe pro- ^^^^a, or ultimate premises of our knowledge ; 
po«itioi»,iior ^j^jj ^JjqJj. number or nature, the mode in which 

with origiiyd 

(Uta; they are obtained, or the tests by which they 
are distinguished. But, so far as our knowledge 
is founded on truths made such by evidence, 

boimppllef 

•uteMftir that is, derived from facts or other truths pre- 
propottuoM. viously known, whether those truths be particu- 
lar truths, or general propositions, it is the prov- 
ince of Logic to supply the tests for ascertaining 
the validity of such evidence, and whether or 
not a belief founded on it would be well ground- 
ed. And since by ffur the greatest portion of 
TiMgrBiiMt our knowledge, whether of particular or general 

poitioD of our 

knowledge truths, is avowedly matter of inference, nearly 
*TL *^" the whole, not only of science, but of human 
conduct, is amenable to the authority of logic. 




I 
1 

II 

I 



INDUCTION. 

§ 30. That part of logic which infers truths 
from facts, is called Induction. Inductive rea- i^dtictiaii, 
soning is the application of the reasoning pro- ***^**^ 
cess to a given number of facts, for the purpose •ppucabie. 
of determining if what has been ascertained re- 
specting one or more of the individuals is true 
of the whole class. Hence, Induction is not inducuai 

dofloed. 

the mere sum of the facts, but a conclusion 

drawn from them. 

The logic of Induction consists in classing Logic of 

IndvclioiL 

the facts and stating the inference in such a 
manner, that the evidence of the inference shall 
be most manifest. 

§ 31. Induction, as above defined, is a process inductioii 
of inference. It proceeds from the known to fromuie 
the unknown; and any operation involving no *^]^** 
inference, any process in which the conclusion 
is a mere fact, and not a truth, does not fall 
within the meaning of the term. , The conclu- Thecoodtt- 

sioD broader 

sion must be broader than the premises. The uiuntbe 
premises are facts : the conclusion must be a 
truth. 

Induction, therefore, is a process of general- inducuon, 

T • 1 • /• 1 • J i_ • proems of 

ization. It is that operation of the mind by gcnemiiia. 
which we infer that what we know to be true 

4 
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in which in a particular case or cases, will be true in all 
ihaiwhatis ^ascs which rcsemble the former in certain as- 
inie under sjornable resDccts. In other words, Induction is 

porUcular ° ^ 

circiimaton- the proccss by which we conclude that what 

c«'s will be 

trueuniTcr. is truc of Certain individuals of a class' is true 
^' of the whole class ; or that what is true at cer- 
tain times, will be true, under similar circum- 
stances, at all times. 



indoction § ^^' Induction always presupposes, not only 
pnwuppotes ^j^^^ ^j^^ necessary observations are made with 

Bccurate and *^ 

neocaaaiy the nccessary accuracy, but also that the results 
of these observations are, so far as practicable, 
connected together by general descriptions : ena- 
bling the mind to represent to itself as wholes, 
whatever phenomena are capable of being so 
represented. 

To suppose, however, that nothing more is 

itore ifl required from the conception than that it should 

ncceaaary ^^y^ to conucct the observations, would be to 

than to ' 

connect the gubstitutc hypothcsis for theory, and imagina- 

obxervations: 

we must tion for proof. The connecting, link must be 

iheni. some character which really exists in the facts 

themselves, and which would manifest itself 

therein, if the condition could be realized which 

our organs of sense require. 

For example ; Blakewell, a celebrated English 
cattle-breeder, observed, in a great number of 



'I 



iDdividual beasts, a tendency to fatten readily, Bzampittof 
and in a great number of others the absence of ti^e Eoguah 
this constitution : in every individual of the for- ,J^^^ 
mer description, he observed a certain peculiar 
make, though they differed widely in size, color, 
Slc. Those of the latter description differed no 
less in various points, but agreed in being of a 
different make from the others. These /ac/5 were How he 

ttBOsorteloed 

his data; from which, combining them with the theflwu: 
general principle, that nature is steady and uni- ^'^^ **** 
form in her proceedings, he logically drew the 
conclusion that beasts of the specified make have 
universally a peculiar tendency to fattening. 

The principal difficulty in this case consisted in what the 

difflculty 

in making the observations, and so collating and oondated. 
combining them as to abstract from each of a 
multitude of cases, differing widely in many re- 
spects, the circumstances in which they all 
agreed. But neither the making of the observa- 
tions, nor their combination, nor the abstraction, 
nor the judgment employed in these processes, 
constituted the induction, though they were all 
preparatory to it. The Induction consisted in lowhatthe 
the generalization ; that is, in inferring from all oqJ^ 
the data, that certain circumstances would be 
found in the whole class. 

The mind of Newton was led to the universal 
law, that all bodies attract each other by forces 
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Newton*! Varying directly as their masses, and inversely 
ui« law of ^ ^® squares of their distances, by Induction. 
"°^ |^^ He saw an apple falling from the tree : a mere 
fact ; and asked himself the cause ; ths^t is, if any 
inference could be drawn from that fact, which 
should point out an invariable antecedent condi- 
How be tion. This led him to note other facts, to prose- 
iteuuid cute experiments, to observe the heavenly bodies, 
^^ until from many facts, and their* connections 
with each other, he arrived at the conclusion, 
that the motions of the heavenly bodies were gov- 
erned by general laws, applicable to 'all matter; 

that the stone whirled in the sling and the earth 

rolling forward through space, are governed in 

their motions by one and the saipe law. He 

The use then brought the exact sciences to his aid, and 

which he 

mode of demonstrated that this law apcountpd for all the 
Bcienoe. phenomena, and harmonized the fesults of all ob- 
servations. Thus, it was ascertained that the 
whutwas laws which regulate the motions of the heav- 
enly bodies, as they circle the heavens, also 
guide the feather, as it is wafted alc^ig on the 
passing breeze. 



the result. 



The ways of § 33. We have already indicated the ways in 

facts are which the facts are ascertained from which the 

'^'^* inferences are drawn. But when an inference 

can be drawn ; how many facts must enter into 
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the premises ; what their exact nature must be ; bnt wa 
and whkt their relations to each other, and to oertaiBiy, 
the inferences which flow from them; are ques- *"***«"«^ 

^ wbeo we can 

tions which do not admit of definite answers. <«»woo 

inferenoe. 

Although no general law has yet been discov- 
ered connecting all facts with truths, yet all the ^^ 

genenllaw. 

uniformities which exist in the succession of phe- 
nomena, and most of those which prevail in their 
coexistence, are either themselves laws of cau- 
sation or consequences resulting and corollaries 
capable of being deduced from, such laws. It 
bfeing the main business of Induction to deter- bmimm 
mine the efiects of every cause, and the causes j^j^l^ion, 
of all efiects, if we had for all such processes 
general and certain laws, we could determine, whaiii 
in all cases, what causes are correctly assigned 
to what efiects, and what efifects to what causes, 
and we shoidd thus be virtually acquainted with 
the whole course of nature. So far, then, as we 
can trace, with certainty, the connection be- 
tween cause and efiect, or between efifects and 
their causes, to that extent Induction is a sci- 
ence. When this cannot be done, the conclu- 
sions must be, to some extent, conjectural. 



How fkra 
■deDoe. 
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CHAPTER III. 



DBDUGTIOlf — ^VATURS OF THK SYLLOGISM — ITS UStt AND APPLIOATIOITB. 



iBduettTe 

prooMiMof 

re aa onlng. 



DEDUCTION. 

§ 34. We have seen that all processes of 
Reasoning, in which the premises are particular 
facts, and the conclusions general truths, are 
called Inductions. All processes of Reasoning, 
in which the premises are general truths and the 
DedncUTe couclusions particular truths, are called Deduc- 
tions. Hence, a deduction is the process of 
reasoning by which a particular truth is inferred 
from other truths which are known or admitted. 
The formula for all deductions is found in the 
Syllogism, the parts, nature, and uses of which 
we shall now proceed to explain. 



Dedudioo 
defined. 

DeducUve 
fonnula. 



PROPOSITIONS. 



Proposition, § 35. A proposition is a judgment expressed 

^"^^^•*° *^ v)ords. Hence, a proposition is defined Jogi- 

cally, " A sentence indicative :*' affirming or 



* Section 30. 
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denying; therefore, it must not be ambiguous, must not be 
for that which has more than one meaning is nur impels* 
in reality several propositions; nor i^P^^^ct, ^^'' ^^ 
nor ungrammaticcU, for such expressions have 
no meaning at all. 



§ 38. Whatever can be an object of belief, 
or even of disbelief, must, when put into W9rds, Aproporiuoo 
assume the form of a proposition. All truth and ^^ 
all error lie in propositions. What we call a 
truth, is simply a true proposition ; and errors i*» Mture,- 

I extent. 

are false propositions. To know the import of 
all propositions, would be to know all questions 
which can be raised, and all matters which are Embraceeau 

truth and ell 

susceptible of being either believed or disbe- enw. 
lieved. Since, then, the objects of all belief and 
all inquiry express themselves in propositions, a 
sufficient scrutiny of propositions and their va- An exandba- 

tlun of 

rieties will apprize us of what questions mankind propmiuona 
have actually asked themselves, and what, in the q^JibMand 
I nature of answers to those questions, they have ■" ^^"^^ 
actually thought they had grounds to believe. 

ti 

I 

§ 37. The first glance at a proposition shows Apropoaition 
that it is formed by putting together two names, p^^^ ^ 
Thus, in the proposition, " Gold is yellow," the 
property yellow is affirmed of the substance gold. 
In the proposition, "Franklin was not bom in 



two 
ee 
together. 
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A 

proposlUoa 

hats three 

puis: 

BubjDGt, 

PivdicaU), 

and 

Cupula. 



Subject 
defined, 



Predicate. 
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Copula 

must be 

la or IS ROT. 

AilTorba 

rcsohrable 

Into **tobe." 



EnglaDcl/' the fact expressed by the words born 
in England is denied of the man Franklin. 

§ 38. Every proposition consists of three 
parts : the Subject, the Predicate, and the Co- 
pula. The subject is the name denoting the 
person or thing of which something is affirmed 
or denied : the predicate is that which is affirm- 
ed or denied of the subject ; and these two are 
called the terms (or extremes), because, logically, 
the subject is placed ^r^^, and the predicate last. 
The copula, in the middle, indicates the act oi 
judgment, and is the sign denoting that there is 
an affirmation or denial. Thus, in the proposi- 
tion, " The earth is round ;" the subject is the 
words " the earth," being that of which some- 
thing is affirmed: the predicate, is the w^ord round, 
which denotes the quality affirmed, or (as the 
phrase is) predicated : the word is, which serves 
as a connecting mark between the subject and 
the predicate, to show that one of them is af- 
firmed of the other, is called the Copula. The 
copula must be either is, or is not, the substan- 
tive verb being the only verb recognised by 
Logic. All other verbs are resolvable, by means 
of the verb " to be," and a participle or adjective. 
For example r 

^ The RomanB conquered :" 



w 
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the word " conquered!' is both copula and predi- Exumpia 
cate, being equivalent to " were victorious," cuuuia. 

Hence, we might write, 



** The Romans were victorious, 



It 



in which utere is the copula, and victorious the 
predicate. 



II 



§ 39. A proposition being a portion of dis- ApropodOoo 
course, in which something is affirmed or denied •ffirmauve 
of something, all propositions may be divided 
into affirmative and negative. An affirmative 
proposition is that in which the predicate is af- 
firmed of the subject ; as, " Caesar is dead." A 
negative proposition is that in which the predicate 
is denied of the subject ; as, ** Caesar is not dead." 
The copula, in this last species of proposition, intheiaat, 
consists of the words "is not," which is the ^^^^, 
sign of negation ; " is" being the sign of affirm- 
ation. 



SYLLOGISM. 



§ 40. A syllogism is a form of stating the con- a lyiiogisin 

oonsistaor 

nection which may exist, for the purpose of three propo- 
reasoning, between three propositions. Hence, **°^ 



to a legitimate syllogism, it is essential that 

there should be three, and only three, proposi- admitted; 



Twoaro 
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anduieihifd tions. Of these, two are admitted to be true, 
ihiiu ih«m. ^^^ ^6 called the premises : the third is proved 

from these two, and is called the conclusion. 

For example : 



" All tyrants are detestable : 
Cssar was a tyrant ; 
Therefore^ Cesar was detestable.** 



Now, if the first two propositions be admitted^ 

the third, or conclusion, necessarily follows from 

them, and it is proved that Caesar was detestable. 

if^or Term ^ ^^® ^^^ tcrms of the couclusion, the Predi- 

^^^"^ cate (detestable) is called the major term, and 
the Subject (Caesar) the minor term ; and these 
two terms, together with the term "tyrant," 
make up the three propositions of the syllogism, 
Minor Term. — each term being used twice. Hence, every 
syllogism has three, and only three, different 
terms. 

Major The premiss, into which the Predicate of the 

Premifli 

dtidned. conclusion enters, is called the major premiss; 

Minor ^^^ other is called the minor premiss^ and con- 

PremiM. ^^^jj^g ^^ Subjcct of the conclusiou ; and the 

other term, common to the two premises, and 

with which both the terms of the conclusion were 

separately compared, before they were compared 

MiddieTBrm. with cach Other, is called the middle term. In 

the syllogism above, "detestable" (in the con- 



1 
■ 1. 
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elusion) is the major term, and '' Caesar" the mi- Example, 
nor term : hence, iilji***^ 



** All tyrants are detestable," mi b^ 

IS the major premiss, and MMdieitorm. 

** Cesar was a tyrant," 

the minor premiss, and " tyrant" the middle term. 

§ 41. The syllofrism, therefore, is a mere for- ^^ _^_ 
mula for ascertaining what may, or what may 



Ibnniilft. 

not, be predicated of a subject. It accomplishes 

this end by means of two propositions, viz. by 

comparing the given predicate of the first (a How applied. 

Major Premiss), and the given subject of the 

second (a Minor Premiss), respectively with one 

and the same third term (called the middle term), 

and thus — under certain conditions, or laws of 

the syllogism — to be hereafter stated— eliciting 

the truth (conclusion) that the given predicate 

must be predicated of that subject. It will be uaeorttie 

seen that the Major Premiss always declares, promias. 

in a general way, such a relation between the 

Major Term and the Middle Term ; and the Mi- or the Minor. 

nor Premiss declares, in a more particular way, 

such a relation between the Minor Term and 

the Middle Term, as that, in the Conclusion, orthe 

the Minor Term must be put under the Major 

Term ; or in other words, that the Major Term 

must be predicated of the Minor Term. 
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ANALYTICAL OUTLINE OF DEDUCTION. 

§ 42. In every instance in which we reason, 
in the strict sense of the word, that is, make use 
of arguments, whether for the sake of refuting 
an adversary, or of conveying instruction, or of 
satisfying our own minds on any point, whatever 
may be the subject we are engaged on, a certain 
process takes place in the mind, which is one 
TheproceiB, and the same in all cases (provided it be cor- 
ibeaame. T^ctly couducted), whether we use the inductive 
process or the deductive formulas. 

Of course it cannot be supposed that every 

Every one ouc is cveu couscious of this proccss iu his own 

"^^^uie**"* ™J^d y much less, is competent to explain the 

P'*'***^ principles on which it proceeds. This indeed is. 

The iami' for and canuot but be, the case with every other 

every other , . i • i . • i 

procett. process respectmg which any system has been 
formed ; the practice not only may exist inde- 
pendently of the theory, but must have preceded 
the theory. There must have been Language 
Eiememsiaud bcforc a systcm of Grammar could be devised ; 
^drm^iltl**' and musical compositions, previous to the sci- 
muiA precede ence of Music. This, by the way, serves to ex- 

geoeraliza- 

tion aad pose the futility of the popular objection against 
of priodpiet. l^ogic ; VIZ. that men may reason very well who 
know nothing of it. The parallel instances ad- 
duced show that such an objection may be urged 
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I 



in many other cases, where its absurdity would Logie 
be obvious ; and that there is no ground for de- ^^^^ 
ciding thence, either that the system has no ten- 
dency to improve practice, or that even if it had 
not, it might not still be a dignified sL^d inter- 
esting pursuit. 



§ 43. One of the chief impediments to the 8Mneii»of 

the reasoniog 

attainment of a just view of the nature and ob- prooeM 
ject of Logic, is the not fully understanding, or kept in mind, 
not sufficiently keeping in mind the sameness 
of the reasoning process in all cases. If, as the 
ordinary mode of speaking would seem to indi- 
cate, mathematical reasoning, and theological, au kinds or 
and metaphysical, and political, &c., were essen- "^t^^Tin"** 
tially different from each other, that is, different p^*™^?*®- 
kifub of reasonings it would follow, that suppo- 
sing there could be at all. any such science as 
we have described Logic, there must be so many 
different species or at least different branches 
of Lc^c. And such is perhaps the most pre- 
vailing notion. Nor is this much to be won- Reason or 

- - ..... 11 1 ^® provall- 

dered at; since it is evident to all, that some |^ 
men converse and write, in an argumentative 
way, very justly on one subject, and very erro- 
neously on another, in which again others excel, 
who fail in the former. 

This error may be at once illustrated and re- 



errufs. 



The reasooof moved, by considering the parallel instance of 

uiiMt!!^ Arithmetic; in which every one is aware that 

by example, ^j^^ proccss of a Calculation is not affected by 

wblek ahowt ^ '* 

ttMttheiw- the nature of the objects whose numbers are 
prooewto bcforc US ; but that, for example, the multipli- 
ITil cation of a number is the very same operation, 
whether it be a number of men, of miles, or of 
pounds ; though, nevertheless, persons may per- 
haps be found who are accurate in the results 
of their calculations relative to natural philoso- 
phy, and incorrect in those of political econo- 
my, from their different degrees of skill in the 
subjects of these two sciences; not surely be- 
cause there ^ are different arts of arithmetic ap- 
plicable to each of these respectively. 

§ 44. Others again, who are aware that the 

Some view simple systcm of Logic may be applied to all 

pecuiiHT subjects whatever, are yet disposed to view it 

metliod of \ \ r 

patmrnm- ^ ^ peculiar method of reasoning, and pot, as 
it is, a method of unfolding and analjrzing our 
reasoning : whence many have been led to talk 
of comparing Syllogistic reasoning with Moral 
reasoning; taking it for granted that it is pos- 
sible to reason correctly without reasoning logi- 

itisthe only cally ; which is, in fact, as great a blunder as if 

mvUiod or . . 

n«ifloiiius< ^^0' ^"^ were to mistake grammar for a pecu- 
*''^*^^* liar language, and to suppose it possible to speak 



li 



I. 
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correctly without speaking grammatically. They 
have, in short, considered Logic as an art of rea- 
soning ; whereas (so far as it is an art) it is the 
art of reasoning; the logician's object being, not tt»ay«down 
to lay down principles by which one may reason, which may, 
but by which all must reason, even though they m%*t be 
are not distinctly aware of them : — to lay down 
rules, not which may be followed with advan- 
tage, but which cannot possibly be departed 
from in sound reasoning. These misapprehen- Miaappre- 

henaioosaiid 

sions and objections being such as lie on the objeettons 
very threshold of the subject, it would have been 
hardly possible, without noticing them, to con- 
vey any just notion of the nature and design of 
the logical system. 

§ 45. Supposing it then to have been per- operauoo or 
ceived that the operation of reasoning is in all shouidbo 
cases the same, the analysis of that operation "^y*®**- 
could not fail to strike the mind as an interesting 
matter of inquiry. And moreover, since (appa- 
rent) arguments, which, are unsound and incon- 
clusive, are so often employed, either from error ikcause such 
or design ; and since even those who are not necefwi^ lo 
misled by these fallacies, are so often at a loss '^™*^ ^** 
to detect and expose them in a manner satis- 
factory to others, or even to themselves ; it could 
not but appear desirable to lay down some gen- 
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ruiM for the eral Fules of reasoning, applicable to all cases ; 
wroTal^the '^y which a pcFson might be enabled the more 
diicoTefyof readily and clearly to state the grounds of his 

truth. 

own conviction, or of his objection to the argu- 
ments of an opponent; instead of arguing at 
random, without any fixed and acknowledged 
principles to guide his procedure. Such rules 
siich rules ^q^jj \yQ aualoffous to those of Arithmetic, which '■] 
to the rules of obviate the tediousness and uncertainty of cal- 

Arlthmetic. 

culations in the head ; wherein, after much labor, 
different persons might arrive at different results, 
without any of them being able distinctly to 
point out the error of the rest. A system of 
such rules, it is obvious, must, instead of deserv- 
They bring ing to be Called the art of wrangling, be more 
ar^mcnr to justly characterized as the "art of cutting short 



aulnue. 



wrangling," by bringing the parties to issue at 
once, if not to agreement; and thus saving a 
waste of ingenuity. 



Every con- § 45, In pursuing the supposed investigation, 

elusion is , , 

diHiuceUfrom it wiU bc found that in all deductive processes 
iwoproiHjei- gygpy conclusion is deduced, in realitv, from two =! 

tluns, called • • ' . j 

Premises, other propositions (thence called Premises) ; for : 
'^i^^" though one of these may be, and commonly is, 
pressed, it is supprcsscd, it must nevertheless be understood 

nevertheless 

underatood, as admitted ; as may easily be made evident by 
supposing the denial of the suppressed premiss, 

— . . J i 



1 1 
i! 

' I 



oru. 



l! 
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which will at once invalidate the argument. For 
example ; in the following syllogism : 

** Whatever exhibits marks of design had an intelligent author: 
The world exhibits marks of design ; 
Thereforey the world had an intelligent author :" 

if any one from perceiving that " the world ex- 
hibits marks of design," infers that "it must have .ndte 
had an intelligent author," though he may not be "®^*"~^ **' 
aware in his own mind of the existence of any ment, though 

one may not 

other premiss, he will readily understand, if it be be aware 
denied that "whatever exhibits marks of design 
must have had an intelligent author," that the 
affirmative of that proposition is necessary to 
the validity of the argument. 



§ 47. When one of the premises is suppressed Emhymeme: 

a sylloglam 

(which for brevity's sake it usually is), the argu- wuh one 
ment is called an Enthymeme. For example : awppi^^aed. 

** The world exhibits marks of design, 
Therefore the world had an intelligent author," 

is an Enthymeme. And it may be worth while 

to remark, that, when the argument is in tliis objtdkms 

, , . . - , X. n»a*Ie lo Ihe 

State, the objections of an opponent are (or rather as»eruon or 
appear to be) of two kinds, viz. either objections „7iho^al^. 
to the assertion itself, or objections to its force ™*'"^- 
as an argument. For example : in the above Kxumpie. 
instance, an atheist may be conceived either de- 



Both rem- ^y^^8 ^^^^ ^^^ world docs exhibit marks of de- 
i«« must be gjg^^ q^. denying that it follows from thence that 

truet if the 

ui^umentia it had an intelligent author. Now it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that the only difference in 
the two cases is, that in the one the expressed 
premiss is denied, in the other the suppressed; 
and when for the force as an argument of either premiss 
the oundo- depends on the other premiss : if both be admit- 
sion follows, ^gj^ ^j^g conclusion legitimately connected with 

them cannot be denied. 



§ 48. It is evidently immaterial to the ail- 
ment whether the conclusion be placed first or 
rromi88 last; but it may be proper to remark, that a 
'the condu- prcmiss placcd after its conclusion is called the 
^on to called /{^^^^^ ^f j^ and is introduced by one of those 

the ReiuiMu •^ 

conjunctions which are called causal, viz. " since," 

" because," &c., which may indeed be employed 

to designate a premiss, whether it come first or 

iiuuire last. The illative conjunctions " therefore," &c., 

coqjuncuon. ^ggignate the conclusion. 

It is a circumstance which often occasions 
Causes of (^j^yov and perplexity, that both these classes of 

error and * * •' 

perplexity, conjunctions have also another signification, be- 
ing employed to denote, respectively, Cause and 
Effecty as well as Premiss and Conclusion, For 

Dlflbront "^ 

signiflcatioDs example: if I say, "this ground is rich, because 
coqjuiictions. the tfccs ou it are flourishing ;" or, " the trees are 
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flourishing, and therefore the soil must be rich ;" sxunpiet 
I employ these conjunctions to denote the con- coqjunctioL 
nection of Premiss and Conclusion; for it is YV^ 

logically. 

plain that the luxuriance of the trees is not the 
cause of the soil's fertility, but only the cause 
of my knowing it. If again I say, " the trees 
flourish, because the ground is rich ;" or " the 
ground is rich, and therefore the trees flourish,' Examples 
I am using the very same conjunctions to denote 2s^cmM 
the connection of cause and effect; for in this ■°**®"*'- 
case, the luxuriance of the trees being evident 
to the eye, would hardly need to be proved, but 
might need to be accounted for. There are. Many 



however, many cases, in which the cause is em- ^^I^J^^ 
ployed to prove the existence of its effect ; espe- **** ""*"" 
cially in arguments relating io future events ; as, 
for example, when from favorable weather any 
one argues that the crops are likely to be abun- 
dant, the cause and the reason, in that case, co- 
incide; and this contributes to their being so 
often confounded together in other cases. 



§ 49. In an argument, such as the example in every 
above given, it is, as has been said, impossible ^^^ ^ 
for any one, who admits both premises, to avoid "**"*** "*® 

"^ *■ premiasia to 

admitting the conclusion. But there will be fre- «iinitihe 

oooclualoo. 

quently an apparent connection of premises with 
a conclusion which does not in reality follow 



I 




Apparent from them, though to the inattentive or unskilful 
pnsmiaes and the BTgument may appear to be valid ; and there 
rr^ are many other cases in which a doubt may exist 
relied on. whether the argument be valid or not ; that is, 
whether it be possible or not to admit the prem- 
ises and yet deny the conclusion. 



General rniM § 50. It is of the highest importance, there- 
JJ2^*^ fore, to lay down some regular form to which 
°**~^' every valid argument may be reduced, and to 
devise a rule which shall show the validity of 
every argument in that form, and consequently 
the unsoundness of any apparent argument which 
cannot be reduced to it. For example ; if such 
an argument as this be proposed : 

Example of ** Every rational agent is accountable : 

au imperfeoi Bmtes are not rational agents ; 

argument. 

Therefore they are not accountable ;" 

or again : 

Sd Example. *' All wise legislators suit their laws to the genius of their 

nation ; 
Solon did this; therefore he was a wise legislator :" 

Difficulty of there are some, perhaps, who would not per- 
detecting the ^^^y^ ^^y fallacy in such arguments, especially 



error. 



if enveloped in a cloud of words ; and still more, 
when the conclusion is true, or (which comes to 
the same point) if they are disposed to believe 
it ; and others might perceive indeed, but might 
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be at a loss to explain, the fallacy. Now these to wiut 

(apparent) arguments exactly correspond, re- ^^ 

spectively, with the following, the absurdity of ^^^Jjj^ 
the conclusions from which is manifest : 

'* Every horse is an animal : A rimiiar 

Sheep are not horses ; example. 
Therefore, they are not animals." 

And: 

*' All vegetables grow ; u rimiier 

An animal grows ; example. 

Therefore, it is a vegetable.'* 

These last examples, I have said, correspond nieeeiast 

exactly (considered as arguments) with the for- ^^^ ^^ 



mer ; the question respecting the validity of an 
argument being, not whether the conclusion be 
true, but whether it follows from the premises 
adduced. This mode of exposing a fallacy, by Tbismodeof 
bringing forward a similar one whose conclusion jJJ^J'taL. 
is obviously absurd, is often, and very advan- **™" 

'' '' retorted to. 

tageously, resorted to in addressing those who 
are ignorant of Logical rules ; but to lay down 
such rules, and employ them as a test, is evi- To lay down 
dently a safer and more compendious, as well tcetwaj. 
as a more philosophical mode of proceeding. To 
attain these, it would plainly be necessary to 
analyze some clear and valid arguments, and to 
observe in what their conclusiveness consists. 



:n 
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§ 51. Let us suppose, then, such an examin- 
ation to be made of the syllogism above men- 
tioned : 

Bnmpie of ** Whatever exhibits marks of design had an intelligent author; 
• P«*<* The world exhibits marks of design ; 

Therefore* the world had an intelligent aathor." 

What it In the first of these premises we find it as- 
the lint sumed universally of the class of " things which 
P"*"**^ exhibit marks of design," that they had an intel- 
rntheteooDd ligent author ; and in the other premiss, ''the 
**" world" is referred to that class as comprehended 

What we Jq j^ • qq^ j^ jg evident that whatever is said of 

may infer. 

the whole of a class, may be said of any thing 
comprehended in that class ; so that we are thus 
authorized to say of the world, that " it had an 
intelligent author." 
Byuoginn Again, if we examine a syllogism with a 

DegBtiTe negative conclusion, as, for example, 

oonduflioii. 



** Nothing which exhibits marks of design could have been 
* produced by chance ; 

The world exhibits, &c. ; 

Therefore, the world could not have been produced by 
chance," 

The prooeM the process of reasoning will be found to be the 

of rraannlng 

ttwiame. samc; since it is evident that whatever is denied 
universally of any class may be denied of any 
thing that is comprehended in that class. 



r 
I 
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§ 52. On further examination, it will be found ah valid 

I 

that all valid arguments whatever, which are redudbi«to 
based on admitted premises, may be easily re- ***^JJ^f^^ 
duced to such a form as that of the foregoing 
syllogisms; and that consequently the principle 
' on which they are constructed is that of the for- 
I mula of the syllogism. So elliptical, indeed, is the 

ordinary mode of expression, even of those who <^*n»»y 
! are considered as prolix writers, that is, so much exproaring 

;..,., * arguments 

IS miplied and left to be understood in the course euipUcaL 
of argument, in comparison of what is actually 
stated (most men being impatient even, to excess, 
o[ any appearance of unnecessary and tedious 
formality of statement), that a single sentence 
will often be found, though perhaps considered 
as a single argument, to contain, compressed 
into a short compass, a chain of several distinct 
ariniments. But if each of these be fully devel- ^°' "^^^ 

^ '^ fully devel- 

oped, and the whole of what the author intended oped, they 

to imply be stated expressly, it will be found that reduced inio 

I, all the steps, even of the longest and most com- "*!*^^® 

I 

plex train of reasoning, may be reduced into the 
above form. 



§ 53. It is a mistake to imagine that Aristotle 
and other logicians meant to propose that this ^•'*»^«<**^ 

° * * not mean 

prolix form of unfolding arguments should uni- that every 
versally supersede, in argumentative discourses, ihouidbe 



1 
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thrown into the common forms of expression ; and that " to 

tiuf form of a i • n *> 11 

»»>uo^'u»ui. reason logically, means, to state ail arguments 
at full length in the syllogistic form ; and Aris- 
totle has even been charged with inconsistency 
for not doing so. It has been said that he " ar- 
gues like a rational creature, and never attempts 
That form in to bring his own system into practice." As well 

of troth. ' might a chemist be charged with inconsistency 
for making use of any of the compound sub- 
stances that are commonly employed, without 
previously analyzing and resolving them into 

Analogy to their simple elements; as well might it be im- 

the chemiat. 

agined that, to speak grammatically, means, to 
parse every sentence we utter. The chemist 
(to pursue the illustration) keeps by him his tests 
and his method of analysis, to be employed when 
The analogy any substaucc is offered to his notice, the com- 

continued. . 

position of which has not been ascertained, or 

in which adulteration is suspected. Now a fal- 

To what a lacy may aptly be compared to some adulterated 

fkilaQT may - . , ^ 

beoompared. compound ; "it consists of an ingenious mixture 
of truth and falsehood, so entangled, so intimate- 
ly blended, that the falsehood is (in the chemical 
phrase) held in solution : one drop of sound logic 

How doted- ^^ ^^^^ ^®st which immediately disunites them, 
^ makes the foreign substance visible, and precipi- 
tates it to the bottom." 



[i 
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Aristotle's dictum. 



§ 54. But to resume the investigation of the Form or 
II principles of reasoning : the maxim resulting from ,^"^^,^1. 
the examination' of a syllogism in the foregoing 
form, and of the application of which, every valid 
deduction is in reality an instance, is this : 

" That whatever is predicate^ (that is, affirmed ArtatoUe's 

dictmn. 

or denied) universally, of any class of things, 
may be predicated, in like manner (viz. affirmed 
or denied), of any thing comprehended in that 
class." 

This is the principle commonly called the die- what the 
turn de omni et nullo, for the indication of ^g^* 
which we are indebted to Aristotle, and which 
is the keystone of his whole logical system. It 
is remarkable that some, otherwise judicious whaiwriiora 
writers, should have been so carried away by *>»^o»a»<*of 

' -^ "^ thiflprind- 

their zeal against that philosopher, as to speak pie; and 

... ^^y* 

with scorn and ridicule of this principle, on 



SimpUdty 
test of 



account of its obviousness and simplicity ; 
though they would probably perceive at once 
in any other case, that it is the greatest tri- 
umph of philosophy to refer many, and seem- 
ingly very various phenomena to one, or a very 
few, simple principles ; and that the more simple 
and evident such a principle is, provided it be 
truly applicable to all the cases in question, the 



NotoUdob- greater is its value and scientific beauty. If, 
prtncipie indeed, any principle be regarded as not thus ap- 

ever uf^ed. pjicable, that is an objection to it of a different 
kind. Such an objection against Aristotle's dic- 
tum, no one has ever attempted to establish by 

beeatakea ^^Y ^^^^ ^^ proof ; but it has oftcn been taken 

fiN* granted, for granted ; it being (as has been stated) very 

QyUogtam commonly supposed, without examination, that 

not a diatlnet 

idDd of ar- ^^^ syllogism is a distinct kind of argument, and 
*^1fora**"* that the rules of it accordingly do not apply, nor 
■wjf'*^ ^ were intended to apply, to all reasoning what- 
ever, where the premises are granted or known. 



all 



ob^eeuoo: § 55. One objection against the dictum of Aris- 
'^^'^^ toUe it may be worth while to notice briefly, for 
Intended to ^j^g g^kc of Setting in a clearer light the real 

make a dem- 

oMiraUon character and object of that principle. The ap- 

plalner: 

plication of the principle being, as has been 
seen, to a regular and conclusive syllogism, it 
has been urged that the dictum was intended 
to prove and make evident the conclusiveness 
of such a syllogism; and that it is unphilo- 
sophical to attempt giving a demonstration of 
a demonstration. And certainly the charge 
tofacresie would be just, if wc could imagine the logi- 

(he certainty . , i . ^ ^ i ^ . , 

of a cian s object to be, to increase the certainty 

amduaioa. ^j. ^ conclusion, which we are supposed to have 

already arrived at by the clearest possible mode 
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, of proof. But it is very strange that such an This riew is 
; idea should ever have occurred to one who had eironcous. 
even the slightest tincture of natural philosophy ; 
for it might as well be imagined that a natural mastntioa. 
philosopher's or a chemist's design is to strength- 
en the testimony of our senses by a prion rea- 
soning, and to convince us that a stone when 
thrown will fall to the ground, and that gunpow- 
der will explode when fired ; because they show 
according to their principles those phenomena 
must take place as they do. But it would be 
reckoned a mark of the grossest ignorance and 

ThB otijjeol is 

stupidity not to be aware that their object is not to prore, 

not to prove the existence of an individual ^^^ 

phenomenon, which our eyes have witnessed, 

but (as the phrase is) to account for it ; that is, 

to show according to what principle it takes 

place ; to refer, in short, the individual case to 

a general law of nature. The object of Aris- "^^ ^^J«^ ^ 

* •'the Dictum 

totle's dictum is precisely analogous: he had, to point out 

Om general 

doubtless, no thought of adding to the force of proeest to 

• i»»ji II* I'j* A 'a which 6ttoh 

any mdividual syllogism ; his design was to point ^^^ ^^^^ 
out the general principle on which that process **™*' 
is conducted which takes place in each syllo- 
gism. And as the Laws of nature (as they are Laws of 

. . nature^ geth 

called) are in reality merely generalized facts, of eraiizadflicts. 
which all the phenomena coming under them are 
particular instances; so, the proof drawn from 



=j 
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The Dictum AHstotle's dlctum is not a distinct demonstration 
form of au brought to Confirm another demonstration, but is 
demoDfltn- merely ^ generalized and abstract statement of 
all demonstration whatever ; and is, therefore, in 
fact, the very demonstration which, under proper 
suppositions, accommodates itself to the various 
subject-matters, and which is actually employed 
in each particular case. 



How to tnoe § 56. In Order to trace more distinctly the 

the ftbetrac^ 

ingand different steps of the abstracting process, by 

'^^^^ which any particular argument may be brought 

into the most general form, we may first take a 

syllogism, that is, an argument stated accurately 

Anacgrnneot and at fuU length, such as the example formerly 

staled at AiU . '^ 

length, given : 

*' Whatever exhibits marks of design had an intelligent author ; 
The world exhibits marks of design ; 
Therefore, the world had an intelligent author :" 

Propoaiuoos ^^^^ ^^^^ somcwhat generalize the expression, by 

**abi<ract^' Substituting (as in Algebra) arbitrary unmean- 

**™^ ing symbols for the significant terms that were 

originally used. The syllogism will then stand 

thus: 

" Every B is A ; C is B ; therefore C is A." 

The reason- The reasoning, when thus stated, is no less evi- 
vaiid, dently valid, whatever terms A, B, and C respect- 
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ively may be supposed to stand for ; such terms and 
may indeed be inserted as to make all or some gmtmi 
of the assertions /abtf ; but it will still be no less 
impossible for any one who admits the truth of 
the premises, in an argument thus constructed, 
to deny the conclusion ; and this it is that con- 
stitutes the conclusiveness of an argument. 

Viewing, then, the syllogism thus expressed, syiiogiBmso 

, viewed, 

it appears clearly that " A stands for any thing aionns gen- 
whatever that is affirmed of a certain entire class" between the 
(viz. of every B), " which class comprehends or 
contains in it something else" viz. C (of which B 
is, in the second premiss, affirmed) ; and that, 
consequently, the first term (A) is, in the conclu- 
sion, predicated of the third (C). 



§ 57. Now, to assert the validity of this pro- Another form 

. , J. of slating the 

cess now before us, is to state the very dictum dictum. 
we are treating of, with hardly even a verbal 
alteration, viz. : 

1. Any thing whatever, predicated of a whole The three 

thii^ 
class ; implied. 

2. Under which class something else is con- 
tained ; 

3. May be predicated of that which is so con- 

. . 1 These three 

^>n^- members 

The three members into which the maxim is cw^espondto 

the three 

here distributed, correspond to the thr«e propo- proposnio; 
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sitions of the syllogism to which they are in- 
tended respectively to apply; 

Advantage of The advantage of substituting for the terms, 
arbiiranr^ m a regular syllogism, arbitrary, unmeanmg sym- 

eymboisfor jj^jg^ gy^jj ^ letters of the alphabet, is much the 

ttietermB. ^ 

same as in geometry : the reasoning itself is then 
considered, by itself, clearly, and without any 
risk of our being misled by the truth or falsity 
of the conclusion ; which is, in fact, accidental 
and variable ; the essential point being, as far as 
^®™®**'®f' the argument is concerned, the connection be- 

(he eaential ° ' 

point of ihe tween the premises and the conclusion. We are 

aiynment. 

thus enabled to embrace the general principle of 
deductive reasoning, and to perceive its applica- 
bility to an indefinite number of individual cases. 
That Aristotle, therefore, should have been ac- 
Aristotie cused of makiuff use of these symbols for the 

right in using ° •' 

these sym- purposc of darkening his demonstrations, and 



I 



bola. 



that too by persons not unacquainted with geom- 
. etry and algebra, is truly astonishing. 

syuogum § 58. It bclougs, then, exclusively to a syllo- 

equolly tnie 

whenab- gism, propcrly so called (that is, a valid argu- 
■re used. ^^^U SO Stated that its conclusiveness is evident 
from the mere form of the expression), that if 
letters, or any other unmeaning symbols, be sub- 
stituted for the several terms, the validity of the 
argument shall still be evident. Whenever this 

i — 



I 



I 



< 
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is not the case, the supposed argument is either when not so, 
unsound and sophistical, or else may be reduced argument 
(without any alteration of its meaning) into the ^•"'*^**™^ 
syllogistic form; in which form, the test just 
mentioned may be applied to it. 



§ 59. What is called an unsound or fallacious DeflniUon or 
argument, that is, an apparent argument, which argument, 
is, in reality, none, cannot, of course, be reduced 
into this form ; but when stated in the form most 
nearly approaching to this that is possible, its when re- 

duced to the 

fallaciousness becomes more evident, from its form, the lu- 
nonconformity to the foregoing rule. For ex- evident"* 
ample : 

**■ Whoever is capable of deliberate crime is responsible ; Example. 

An infant is not capable of deliberate crime ; 
Therefore, an infant is not responsible.' 



II 



Here the term "responsible" is affirmed uni- Analysis of 
versally of " those capable of deliberate crime ;'* 
it might, therefore, according to Aristotle's dic- 
tum, have been affirmed of any thing contained 
under that class ; but, in the instance before us, 
nothing is mentioned as contained under that its defective 
class ; only, the term " infant" is excluded from '^o^"' 
that class; and though what is affirmed of a 
whole class may be affirmed of any thing that 
is contained under it, there is no ground for sup- 
posing that it may be denied of whatever is not 



il 
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so contained ; for it is evidently possible that it 
ttieuKuimt ^^7 ^ applicable to a whole class and to some- 
KnuigocNL thing else besides. To say, for example, that all 
trees are vegetables, does not imply that nothing 
else is a vegetable. Nor, when it is said, that 
^"^"^ all who are capable of deliberate crime are re- 
impUM. sponsible, does this imply that no others are 
responsible; for though this may be very true, 
wiui ta to it has not been asserted in the premiss before us ; 
ihsuuijtii and in the analysis of an argument, we are to 
ti^^aL *l'scard all consideration of what might be as- 
serted ; cuntcmplating only what actually is laid 
down in the premises. It is evident, therefore, 
■Theoiu tli^' snch an apparent ai^ument as the above 
oom^T ■Lib' '^'^^ ""' comply with the rule laid down, nor 
ttaoruic. ^gj^ \^ gQ stated as to comply with it, and is 
consequently invalid. 

§ 60. Again, in this instance : 

/taoihtt " f "wl !■ necBBMry to life ; 

eumpie. Corn is food ; 

"njerefore com la tieeeBaary to life :" 

inotauihe the term " necessary to life" is affirmed of food, 
defecUve. but not Universally ; for it is not said of every 
kind of food: the meaning of the assertion be- 
ing manifestly that some food is necessary to 
life : here again, therefore, the rule has not been 
complied with, sjnce that which has been predi- 




cated (that is, af&rmed or denied), not of the why we 

whole, but of apart only of a certain class, can- cateofoorn 

not be, on that ground, predicated of whatever ^"^^^^ 
is contained under that class. *~<*- 



I , DISTRIBimON AND NON-DISTRIBUTION OF TERMS. 

§ 61. The fallacy in this last case is, what is Faiiacyinthe 

last example. 

usually described in logical language as consist- 
ing in the " non-distribution of the middle term ;" Noo-dwribo- 

^ tioD of the 

that is, its not being employed to denote all the middle tenn. 
objects to which it is applicable. In order to 
understand this phrase, it is necessary to observe, 
that a term is said to be " distributed," when it is 
taken universally, that is, so as to stand for all 
its significates ; and consequently "undistribu- 
ted," when it stands for only a portion of its sig- 
nificates.* Thus, "a// food," or every kind of whatrfi>tr». 
food, are expressions which imply the distribu- 
tion of the term " food ;" " some food" would NoiKHstribu- 

tion. 

imply its non-distribution. 

Now, it is plain, that if in each premiss a part 
only of the middle term is employed, that is, if 
it be not at all distributed, no conclusion can 

How the eX' 

be drawn. Hence, if in the example formerly ample might 
adduced, it had been merely stated that " some- ^^ed. 



♦ Section 16. 
6 
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thing** (not " whatever/' or " every thing**) 

" which exhibits marks of design, is the work of 

an intelligent author," it would not have fol- 

whirt It lowed, from the world's exhibiting marks of de- 

would then ® 

baveimpued. sign, that that is the work of an intelligent author. 
Words mark- § 62. It is to be obscrved also, that the words 

iDg distribu* 

uon or Don- " all" and " every," which mark the distribution 
not always ^^ * term, and "some," which marks its non- 
•****■■**• distribution, are not always expressed : they are 
frequently understood, and left to be supplied by 
the context; as, for example, "food is neces- 
sary ;" viz. " some food ;" " man is mortal ;" viz. 
suchpropo- "every man." Propositions thus expressed are 

■iUons are 

called called by logicians " indefinite/* because it is left 
undetermined by the form of the expression 
whether the subject be distributed or not. Nev- 
ertheless it is plain that in every proposition 
the subject either is or is not meant to be dis- 
tributed, though it be not declared whether 
But every it is or not ; consequently, every proposition, 
most be whether expressed indefinitely or not, must be 
either understood as either "universal" or "particu- 

Univeraal or ' 

Particular, lar ;" thosc being called universal, in which the 

predicate is said of the whole of the subject 

(or, in other words, where all the significates 

are included) ; and those particular, in which 

each. only a part of them is included. For example : 
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"All men are sinful/' is universal: ''some men ihitdiTWon 
are sinful," particular ; and this division of prop- ^ 
ositions, having reference to the distribution of 
the subject, is, in logical language, said to be ac- 
cording to their " quantity,'* 



§ 63. But the distribution or non-distribution Di^rtbutioo 

ofthepredl- 

of the predicate is entirely independent of the catohaflno 

... r ^t •«• -I • feterenoe to 

quantity of the proposition ; nor are the signs ^^ntuy. 

" air* and " some" ever affixed to the predicate ; 

because its distribution depends upon, and is HMrefcfenoe 

indicated by, the " quality'* of the proposition ; 

that is, its being affirmative or negative ; it being 

a universal rule, that the predicate of a negative 

proposition is distributed, and of an affirmative, ^***° " *■ 

undistributed. The reason of this may easily 

be understood, by considering that a term which *"»« "»«« 

stands for a whole class may be applied to (that 

is, affirmed oO any thing that is comprehended 

under that class, though the term of which it is Tbeprfdicate 

thus affirmed may be of much narrower extent prop^uoM 

than that other, and may therefore be far from ™"y ^ ^ 

^ pHcRble to 

coinciding with the whole of it. Thus it may the subject, 

_ aod yet of 

be said with truth, that " the Negroes are unciv- much wuier 
ilized," though the term " uncivilized" be of much 
wider extent than "Negroes," comprehending, 
besides them, Patagonians, Esquimaux, &c. ; 
so that it would not be allowable to assert, that 




Henoe^ooiya all who are Uncivilized are Negroes." It is ev- 

tem te oiwL idcDt, therefore, that it is a part only of the 

term "uncivilized" that has been, affirmed of 

■ 

" Negroes ;" and the same reasoning applies to 
every affirmative proposition. 
But it may It may indeed so happen, that the subject 
extent^ith ^^^ predicate coincide, that is, are of equal 
tbesiddect: gj^gnt , as, for example: "all men are rational 
animals ;" " all equilateral triangles are equian- 
gular ;" (it being equally true, that " all rational 
this not im- animals are men/' and that "all equiangular tri- 

plied in th6 

form of the angles are eqtdlateral ;") yet this is not implied 
ezpreMion. ^ ^^ forffi of^fhe expression ; since it would 

be no less true that "all men are rational ani- 
mals," even if there were other rational animals 
besides men. 
ifanypdrtof It is' plain, therefore, that if any part of the 
is applicable prcdicate is applicable to the subject, it may be 
to the sub- affirmed, and of course cannot be denied, of that 

Joct, it may 

be affirmed subjcct ; and Consequently, when the predicate 

of the aub- 

ject is denied of the subject, this implies that no 
part of that predicate is applicable to that sub- 
ject ; that is, that the whole of the predicate is 
If a pmiicate denied of the subject : for to say, for example, 
subject, the ^^8'^ " ^^ bcasts of prey ruminate," implies that 
whole predt- ^e^sts of prey are excluded from the whole class 

cateis * "^ 

denied of of Himinant animals, and consequently that " no 

the sul^ect. ^ '' 

ruminant animals are beasts^ of prey." And 
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* 



hence results the above-mentioned rule, that the Diatribation 
distribution of the predicate is implied in nega^ •^impuedtn 
five propositions, and its non-distribution in af- °**?*.^® 

'^ '^ propoiitioiM: 

firmatives. noMitotribii- 

tkmtn 
alBrmatiTML 

§ 64. It is to be remembered, therefore, that NotmiBctont 

for the mid- 

it is not sufficient for the middle term to occur die term to 

in a universal proposition ; since if that propo- *^erwa 

sition be an affirmative, and the middle term be ?"»?<******• 

the predicate of it, it will not be distributed. 

For example : if in the example formerly given, 

it had been merely asserted, that " all the works 

of an intelligent author show marks of design," 

and that " the universe shows marks of design,'' it most be to 

nothing could have been proved; since, though ^jj,u,e 

both these propositions are universal, the middle ^"°" °^ ***® 

'■ * CODCllUdOD, 

term is made the predicate in each, and both are uiat thoie 

terma may be 

affirmative ; and accordingly, the rule of Aris- compared to- 
totle is not here complied with, since the term ^ 



** work of an intelligent author," which is ta be 
proved applicable to " the universe," would not 
have been affirmed of the middle term (" what 
shows marks of design") under which " universe" 
is contained ; but the middle term, on the con- 
trary, would have been afQrmed of it. 

If, however, one of the premises be negative, u one prom- 
the middle term may then be made the predicate ****** 
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ure^themtd- of that, and will thus, according to the above 
be made the remark, be distributed. For example : 

IMwlioiteof 
that, aod win 
be dtatiib- *' ^^ ruminant animals are predacious : 

vied. The lion is predacious ; 

Therefore the lion is not ruminant :" 



this is a valid syllogism ; and the middle term 

(predacious) is distributed by being made the 

The fcnn of predicate of a negative proposition. The form, 

tem'ilmnoi ^^^®^^» ^f ^^® syllogism is not that prescribed 

be that pre- by t^g dictum of Aiistotlc, but it may easily be 

thedictam, rcduccd to that form, by stating the first prop- 
but may be ... T^T . . . , 
reduced to It osition thus : " JNo predacious animals are ru- 
minant;" which is manifestly implied (as was 
above remarked) in the assertion that "no ru- 
minant animals are predacious." The syllogism 
will thus appear in the form to which the dictum 
applies. 

An argu- § 65. It is not every argument, indeed, that 

be reduced ^^^ ^ rcduccd to this form by so short and sim- 

by so short a 1 ^^ alteration as in the case before us. A 

prooeaB. ^ 

longer and more complex process will often be 
required, and rules may be laid down to facilitate 
this process in certain cases; but there is no 
sound argument but what can be reduced into 
Bntanaiga- ^^is form, without at all departing from the real 
■Motomay |^ganing ^nd drift -of it; and the form will be 



r="^ 
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found (though more prolix than is needed for bervduoed 
ordinary use) the most perspicuous in which an .cribed fora. 
argument can be exhibited. 



! § 66. All deductive reasoning whatever, then, au deductive 

1 *i ••11*11 i_ raMooing 

rests on the one simple pnnciple laid down by ^rtiooihe 
Aristotle, that ^**^ 

" What is predicated, either affirmatively or 
negatively, of a term distributed, may be predi- 
cated in like manner (that is, affirmatively or neg- 
atively) of any thing contained under that term." 

So that, when our object is to prove any prop- what are the 
osition, that is, to show that one term may rightly ^'^^^^^^^ 
be affirmed or denied of another, the process 
which really takes place in our minds is, that we 
refer that term (of which the other is to be thus 
predicated) to some class (that is, middle term) 
of which that other may be affirmed, or denied, 
as the case may be. Whatever the subject-mat- The reason- 

ing alwR}^ 

tor of an argument may be, the reasoning itself, the same. 
considered by itself, is in every case the same 
process; and if the writers against Logic had Mutnkeaof 
kept this in mind, they would have been cautious Logic, 
of expressing their contempt of what they call 
"syllogistic reasoning," which embraces all de- 
ductive reasoning; and instead of ridiculing Aris- 
totle's principle for its obviousness and simplicity, ArMotie** 
would have perceived that these are, in fact, its 
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■impie and highest praisc : the easiest, shortest, and most 
evident theory, provided it answer the purpose 
of explanation, being ever the best. 



RULES FOR EXAMINING SYLLOGISMS. 

TeiUofthe § 67. The following axioms or canons serve 

iTBlidltyof 

■yOogiAiia. ^ tests of the validity of that class of syllo- 
gisms which we have considered. 

utiML 1st. If two terms agree with one and the same 

third, they agree with each other. 

9(1 teat 2d. If one term agrees and another disagrees 

with one and the same third, these two disagree 
with each other, 
TTioflratthe On the former of these canons rests the va- 

tMtofaU 

•fflrmatiTe Hdity of affirmative conclusions ; on the latter, 
TheKooiMi ^^ negative: for, no syllogism can be faulty 
ofiiegatiTe. ^hi^h jQ^g jjqj violate thcsc canons ; none cor- 
rect which does; hence, on these two canons 
are built the following rules or cautions, which 
are to be observed with respect to syllogisms, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether those 
canons have been strictly observed or not. 
Every Byuo- Ist. Evcry syllogism has three and only three 
^ud terms; viz. the middle term and the two terms 
only three ^f ^j^^ Couclusion I the tcrms of the Conclusion 

termB. 

are sometimes called extremes. 
Erny qriio- 2d. Every syllogism has three and only three 
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propositions; viz. the major premiss; the minor gtambu 

, , I . three and 

premiss ; and the conclusion. only ibrve 

3d. If the middle term is ambiguous, there p~p***"^»** 

Mkldieterm 

are in reality two middle terms, in sense, though must nut be 
but one in sound. ambiguoi 

There are two cases of ambiguity: 1st. Where Two 
the middle term is equivocal; that is, when used ^^^ 
in different senses in the two premises. For 
example : 



** Light is contrary to darkness ; 
Feathers are light ; therefore, 
Feathers are contrary to darkness." 

2d. Where the middle term is not distrib- 
uted ; for as it is then used to stand for a part 
only of its significates, it may happen that one 
of the extremes is compared with one part of 
the whole term, and the other with another part 
of it. For example : 

** White is a color ; 
Black is a color ; therefore, 
Black is white." 



EzMmple. 



9d 



ExamplM. 



Again : 



'* Some animals are beasts ; 
Some animals are birds ; therefore. 
Some birds are beasts." 



The middle 



3d. The middle term, therefore, must he dis- term must be 

once dUtrib- 

tributed, once, at least, in the premises ; that is, nted; 
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sndoDoeto by being the subject of a universal,* or predi- 
cate of a negative ;t and once is sufficient ; 
since if one extreme has been compared with a 
part of the middle term, and another to the 
whole of it, they must have been compared with 
the same. 

irotonimaflt 4th. No term must he distributed in the con- 
be diatribu- 
led in the clusion which was not distributed in one of the 

which« premises; for, that would be to employ the 
QotdiBtriba- lohok of a term in the conclusion, when you 

tedlna f 

pnmiML had employed only a part of it in the premiss ; 
thus, in reality, to introduce a fourth term. 
This is called an illicit process either of the 
major or minor term. J For example : 



Bnmple. 



Negallve 
premises 



*' All quadrupeds are animals, 
A bird is not a quadruped ; therefore, 
It is not an animal.'^ Illicit process of the major. 

5th. From negative premises you can infer 
pnive DQib- nothing. For, in them the Middle is pronounced 
to disagree with both extremes; therefore they 
cannot be compared together : for, the extremes 
can only be compared when the middle agrees 
with both ; or, agrees with one, and disagrees 
with the other^ For example : 



IBwipto 



" A fish is not a quadruped ;" 

" A bird is not a quadruped," proves nothing. 



* Section 62. f Section 63. t Section 40. 
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6th. If one premiss be negative, the conclu- irooeprem- 
sion must be negative ; for, in that premiss the u^^ ^he 
middle term is pronounced to disagree with one ^JJJ*^"* 
of the extremes, and in the other premiss (which **^» 
of course is a^rmative by the preceding rule), 
to agree with the other extreme ; therefore, the 
extremes disagreeing with each other, the con- 
clusion is negative. In the same manner it may ■odredpro- 
be shown, that to prove a negative conclusion, 
one of the premises must be a negative. 

By these six rules all Syllogisms are to be wbatibi- 

lows flrom 

tried; and from them it will be evident, 1st, these dx 
that nothing can be proved from two particular 
premises; (since you will then have either the 
middle term undistributed, or an illicit process. 
For example : 



rales. 



'' Some animals are sagacious ; 
Some beasts are not sagacious ; 
Some beasts are not animals.*') 

And, for the same reason, 2dly, that if one of 9d fnibrenoe. 
the premises be particular, the conclusion must 
be particular. For example : 

" All who fight bravely deserve reward ; F^niit^iA 

*' Some soldiers fight bravely ;" you can only infer that 
" Some soldiers deserve reward :" 

for to infer a universal conclusion would be 
an illicit process of the minor. But from two 



- — J 



Two miivvr- Universal Premises you cannot always infer a 
donotaiwaji Universal Conclusion. For example : 

gfTeaoni- 

" All gdd is precious ; 

All gold is a mineral ; therefore, 

Some mineral is precious.' 

And even when we can infer a universal, we 
are always at liberty to infer a particular ; since 
what is predicated of all may of course be pre- 
dicated of some. 



OF FALLACIES. 

Deitaitkm of § 68. By a fallacy is commonly understood 

afliUaqr. y ^ j 

" any unsound mode of arguing, which appears 
to demand our conviction, and to be decisive 

■ 

of the question in hand, when in fairness it is 
Detectkm ot not." In the practical detection of each indi- 

depeDdsoB • i i /* ii 

vidual fallacy, much must depend on natural 



and acquired acuteness; nor can any rules be 
given, the mere learning of which will enable 
us to affly them with mechanical certainty and 

HiBteand readlness ; but still we may give some hints that 
will lead to correct general views of the subject, 
and tend to engender such a habit of mind, as 
will lead to critical examinations. 

BMBeoTLo- Indeed, the case is the same with respect to 

■»^«*«™- Logic in general ; scarcely any one would, in 

ordinary practice, state to himself either his 
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own or another's reasoning, in syllogisms at full Logic tends 

to cuItiTttto 

length ; yet a familiarity with logical principles ^^^^^ ^f 

tends very much (as all feel, who are really well ^^'^"j^J****" 

acquainted with them) to beget a habit of clear 

and sound reasoning. The truth is, in this as 

in many other things, there are processes going Thehabtt 

fixed, we 

on in the mind (when we are practising any natunuy foi- 
thing quite familiar to us), with such rapidity 
as to leave no trace in the memory; and we 
often apply principles which did not, as far as 
we are conscious, e /en occur to us at the time. 



§ 69. Let it be remembered, that in every cbnciatioa 

f, • 1 • 11 11 IbUowB ttom 

process of reasoning, logically stated, the con- t^oantece- 
elusion is inferred from two antecedent propo- <*«°*p"»™- 
sitions, called the Premises. Hence, it is man- 
ifest, that in every argument, the fault, if there Paiiacy, if 

tny, either In 

be any, must be either, " the premise* 

1st. In the premises ; or, 
2d. In the conclusion (when it does not follow orcondn- 

lion, or both. 

from them) ; or, 

3d. In both. 

In every fallacy, the conclusion either does or 
does not follow from the premises. 

When the fault is in the premises ; that is, wTien in the 
when they are such as ought not to have been p'^"*'"' 
assumed, and the conclusion legitimately follows 
from them, the fallacy is called a Material Fal- 



3^ 
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lacy, because it lies in the matter of the argu- 
ment. 
When In the Where the conclusion does not follow from 
the premises, it is manifest that the fault is in 
the reasoning, and in that alone: these, there- 
fore, are called Logical Fallacies, as being prop- 
erly violations of those rules of reasoning which 
it is the province of logic to lay down. 
When In When the fault lies in both the premises and 
reasoning, the fallacy is both Material and Logical. 



both. 



Ruiosfor § 70. In examining a train of argumentation, 
*u»inofai^* to ascertain if a fallacy have crept into it, the 

gumont following poiuts would naturally suggest them- 
selves : 

in Rule. 1st. What is the proposition to be proved? 
On what facts or truths, as premises, is the ar- 
gument to rest ? and. What are the marks of 
truth by which the conclusion may be known ? 

sd Rule. 2d. Are the premises both true ? If facts, are 
they substantiated by sufficient proofs ? If truths, 
were they logically inferred, and from correct 
premises ? 

3d Rule. dd. Is the middle term what it should be, and 
the conclusion logically inferred from the prem- 
ises? 
Suggestions These general suggestions may serve as guides 

guides, i^ examining arguments for the purpose of de- 



ii 
>■ 



,1 
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error. 



tecting fallacies; but however perfect general to detect 
rules may be, it is quite certain that error, in 
its thousand forms, will not always be separated 
from truth, even by those who most thoroughly 
understand and carefully apply such rules. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

§ 71. The imperfect and irregular sketch which Logic 

oorreBpoDds 

has here been attempted of deductive logic, may ^nh ^^ 
suffice to point out the ireneral drift and purpose '«■»"*««■ *° 

* o r r Geometry. 

of the science, and to show its entire correspond- 
ence with the reasonings in Geometry. The 
analytical form, which has here been adopted, Anaiyiicai 
is, generally speaking, better suited for introdu- *'™* 
cing any science in the plainest and most inter- 
esting form ; though the synthetical is the more syntboucai 
regular, and the more compendious form for sto- 
ring it up in the memory. 



§ 72. It has been a matter about which wri- inductien : 

1-1 frr LI 1 • does It form 

ters on logic have differed, whether, and in con- a pan of 
formity to what principles. Induction forms a ^^^* 
part of the science ; Archbishop Whately main- whntoS's 

_ . opinion: 

taining that logic is only concerned in inferring 
truths from known and admitted premises, and 
that all reasoning, whether Inductive or Deduc- 
tive, is shown by analysis to have the syllogism 



I 

I I 
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Miu'sriewt. for its t}rpe ; while Mr. Mill, a writer of perhaps 
greater authority, holds that deductive logic is 
but the carrying out of what induction begins ; 
that all reasoning is founded on principles of in- 
ference ulterior to the syllogism, and that the 
syllogism is the test of deduction only. 

Without presuming at all to decide defini- 
tively a question which has been considered and 



for passed upon by two of the most acute minds of 

theooune 

uketi. the age, it may perhaps not be out of place to 
state the reasons which induced me to adopt 
the opinions of Mr. Mill in view of the par- 
ticular use which I wished to make of logic. 

leading Ob- § 73. It was, as stated in the general plan, 

jecU of the 

piHo: one of my leading objects to point out the cor- 
respondence between the science of logic and 
the science of mathematics : to show, in fact, 
Tortiowthat that mathematical reasoning conforms, in every 
Ti reigning Tcspcct, to the Strictest rules of logic, and is in- 
conformsto j^^j jj^j logic applied to the abstract quantities, 

Number and Space. In treating of space, about 
which the science of Geometry is conversant, we 
shall see that the reasoning rests mainly on the 
Axioms, how axioms, and that these are established by induc- 
*"'^**** tive processes. The processes of reasoning which 
relate to numbers, whether the numbers are rep- 
resented by figures or letters, consist of two parts. 






I 
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1st. To obtain formulas for, that is, to express 
in the language of science, the relations between 
the quantities, facts, truths or principles, what- t^o p^^s of 

the reaaoning 

ever they may be, that form the subject of the prooeai. 
reasoning; and, 

2dly. To deduce from these, by processes 
purely logical, all the truths which are implied 
in them, as premises. 



§ 74. Before dismissing the subject, it may Aoindoo- 
be well to remark, that every induction may thrown imo 



the form 
of the 



be thrown into the form of a syllogism, by sup- 
plying the major premiss. If this be done, we 8yUogi«n,by 
shall see that something equivalent to th^ uni- proper major 
formiiy of the course of nature will appear as 
the ultimate major premiss of all inductions ; 
and will, therefore, stand to all inductions in 
the relation in which, as has been shown, the 
major premiss of a syllogism always stands to 
the conclusion ; not contributing at all to prove 
it, but being a necessary condition of its being 
proved. This fact sustains the view taken by 
Mr. Mill, as stated above ; for, this ultimate ma- iiow thu 
jor premiss, or any substitution for it, is an infer- i„i,„i,tai„. 
ence by Induction, but cannot be arrived at by ^^ 
means of a syllogism. 



! I 
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BOOK II. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

QUAITRTT AND XATHIlCAnOAL BOIXNOE DBTIinED — ^DIFrXBZIfT KINIM OF QUAN- 
ItTT — ^LANGUAOX OF XATHKMATICS XXPLAINZD-HNJBJS0X8 0LAS8IFISI>— UNIT 
or XSABU&B DKrOrSD — M ATHXMATIC8 A DKDUOmrX SaDBNOB. 

QUANTITY. 

§ 75. Quantity is a general term applicable onanttty 
to every thing which can be increased or dimin- 
ished, and measured. There are two kinds of 
quantity : 

1st. Abstract Quantity, or quantity, the con- Ahuna, 
ception of which does not involve the idea of 
matter; and, 

2dly. Concrete Quantity, which embraces oonerate. 
every thing that is material. 

§ 76. Mathematics is the science of quantity ; Mathematict 
that is, the science which treats of the measures 
of quantities and their relations to each other. 
It is divided into two parts : 
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Pure 1st. The Pure Mathematics, embracing the 

principles of the science, and ail explanations 
of the processes by which those principles are 
derived from the laws of the abstract quantities, 
Number and Space ; and, 
Mixed 2d. The Mixed Mathematics, embracing the 

applications of those principles to all investiga- 
tions and to the solution of all questions of a 
practical nature, whether they relate to abstract 
or concrete quantity. 

Mathematica, § 77. Mathematics, in its primary signiiica- 
theandents: ^^^^> ^^ ^scd by the ancicuts, embraced every 
acquired science, and was equally applicable to 
all branches of knowledge. Subsequently it was 
restricted to those branches only which were 
acquired by severe study, or discipline, and its 
embraced au votarics wcrc Called Disciplcs. Those subjects, 
which were therefore, which required patient investigation, 
totoeirniJ ®^^^^ reasoning, and the aid of the mathemati- 
*«"• cal analysis, were called Disciplinal or Mathe- 
matical, because of the greater evidence in the 
arguments, the infallible certainty of the conclu- 
sions, and the mental training and development 
which such exercises produced. 

Pure § 78. It has already been observed that the 

MathomatioB, ^^^^ Mathematics embrace all the principles of 
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the science, and that these principles are de- whattber 
duced, by processes of reasoning upon the two lebueto 
abstract quantities, Number and Space. All ^'™***' "^ 



the definitions and axioms, and all the truths 
deduced from them, are traceable to those two 
sources. Here, then, two important questions Twoquw- 

UOM. 

present themselves : 

1st. How are we to attain a clear and true ^'^^^o^ 

ooDoeiTeof 

conception of these quantities ? and, »>»• qo"***- 

tlM? 

2dly. How are we to represent them, and what ^^ ^^^ 
language are we to employ, so as to make their ■«*«»«>»• 
properties and relations subjects of investiga- 
tion? 

NUMBER. 

§ 79. Numbers are expressions for one or dumber 
more things of the same kind. How do we <ieflned. 
attain unto the significations of such expres- Howweob- 
sions ? By first presenting to the mind, through *^ "^ ***~ 
the eye, a single thing, and calling it one. 
Then presenting two things, and naming them 
two : then three things, and naming them three ; 
and so on for other numbers. Thus, we acquire 
primarily, in a concrete form, our elementary n {• done by 
notions of number, by perception, comparison, J[|^^^^ 
and reflection ; for, we must first perceive how ■«* 

reflocUon. 

many things are numbered ; then compare what 
is designated by the word one, with what is 
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designated by the words two, three, Slc, and 
then reflect on the results of such comparisons 
until we clearly apprehend the diflkrence in the 
signification of the words. Having thus acquired, 
in a concrete form, our conceptions of numbers, 
we can consider numbers as separated from any 
particular objects, and thus form a conception 
Twoaxkmia of them in the abstract. We require but two 
Z:ZZ axioms for the formation of all numbers : 
ormunben. j^^ That One may be added to any number, 
lit Hdom. and that the number which results will be great- 
er by one than the number to which the one 
was added, 
sdasdom. 2d. That one may be divided into any num- 
ber of equal parts. 

Language § 80. But what language are we to employ 
' as best suited to furnish instruments of thought, 

and the means of recording our ideas and ex- 
Tbeten Passing them to others? The ten characters, 
'*^^^^"" called figures, are the alphabet of this language, 
and the various ways in which they are com- 
bined will be fully explained under the head 
Arithmetic, a chapter devoted to the considera^ 
tion of numbers, their laws and language. 




I 



SPACE. 

§ 81. Space is indefinite extension. We ac- ^p«* 

defined. 

quire our ideas of it by observing that parts of 
it are occupied by matter or bodies. This ena- 
bles us to attach a definite idea to the word 
place. We are then able to say, intelligibly, ^'■*»* 
that a point is that which has place, or position •!«*«'• 
in space, without occupying any part of it. Hav- 
ing conceived a second point in space, we can 
understand the important axiom, '* A straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points ;" Axiom oon- 
and this line we call length or a dimension of atnight uue. 
space. 

§ 82. If we conceive a second straight line 
to be drawn, meeting the first, but lying in a 
direction directly from it, we shall have a second 
dimension of space, which we caH breadth. If Breadth 

ddlned. 

these lines be prolonged, in both directions, they 
will include four portions of space, which make 
up what is called a plane surface or plane: 
hence, a plane has two dimensions, length and a plane 
breadth. If now we draw a line on either side 
of this plane, we shall have another dimension of 
space, called thickness: hence, space has three spaoehae 
dimensions — length, breadth, and thickness. ^^^^ *"°*°" 
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Figure § 83. A portion of space limited by bounda- 

ries, is called a Figure, If such portion of space 
line deflned havc but OHC dimension, it is called a line, and 
may be limited by two points, one at each ex- 
Two kinds or trcmity. There are two kinds of lines, straight 
•tnogbtand ^^^ curvcd. A Straight line, is one which does 
not change its direction between any two of its 
points, and a curved line constantly changes its 
direction at every point. 



cnrred. 



SnrflKM: 



§ 84. A portion of space having two dimen- 
sions is called a surface. There are two kinds 

Plane, 

Curved, of surfaccs — Plane Surfaces and Curved Sur- 

j^j^j^^^^^^^ faces. With the former, a straight line, having 

two points in common, will always coincide, 

however it may be placed, while with the latter 

BooDdaries 

ofasuriiuse. it will not. The boundaries of surfaces are 
lines, straight or curved. 



a^iyiM^n^ 5 ®^- ^ portion of space having three dimen- 
sions, is called a solid, and solids are bounded 
either by plane or curved surfaces. 



§ 86. The definitions and axioms relating to 
space, and all the reasonings founded on them, 
sdenoeof make up the science of Geometry. They will 
all be fully treated under that head. 



"t 
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ANALYSIS. 

§ 87. Analysis is a general term embracing AnaiyriB. 
all the operations which can be performed on 
quantities when represented by letters. In this 
branch of mathematics, all the quantities con- 
sidered, whether abstract or concrete, are rep- Quantities 
resented by letters of the alphabet, and the "y^J^JI^ 
operations to be performed on them are indi- 
cated by a few arbitrary signs. The letters 
and signs are called Symbols, and by their com- symboia. 
bination we form the Algebraic Notation and 
Lianguage. 



$ 88. Analysis, in its simplest form, takes the 
name of Algebra ; Analytical Geometry, the Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus, extended to in- 
clude the Theory of Variations, are its higher 
and most advanced branches. 



AmJyriii 

Algebra; 

Analytical 

Geometry. 

Calculus. 



§ 89. The term Analysis has also another sig- Tmn Anaijr- 

sis defined. 

nification. It denotes the process of separating 
any complex whole into the elements of which its nature, 
it is composed. It is opposed to Synthesis, a synthesis 
term which denotes the processes of first^ con- 
sidering the elements separately, then combining 
them, and ascertaining the results of the combi- 
nation. 



deflniwt. 
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Analytical The Analytical method is best adapted to in- 
vestigation, and the presentation of subjects in 

Bynthetieai their general outlines ; the Synthetical method 
is best adapted to instruction, because it exhib- 
its all the parts of a subject separately, and in 
their proper order and connection. Analysis 
deduces all the parts from a whole: Synthesis 
forms a whole from the separate parts. 

Arithmetic, § 90. Arithmetic, Algebra, and G^eometry are 

Algebra, 

Geometry, the elementary branches of Mathematical Sci- 
^bn^aH e^ce. Every truth which is established by 
mathematical reasoning, is developed by an 
arithmetical, geometrical, or analytical process, 
or by a combination of them. The reasoning 
in each branch is conducted on principles iden- 
tically the same. Every sign, or symbol, or 
technical word, is accurately defined, so that to 
each there is attached a definite and precise 
Language idea. Thus, the language is made so exact and 
certain, as to admit of no ambiguity. 



LANGUAGE OF MATHEMATICS. 

^^■"K'"*^* ^^^ § 91. The language of Mathematics is mixed. 

mathematica 

mixed. Although composed mainly of symbols, which 
are defined with reference to the uses which 
are made of them, and therefore have a pre- 



4 






» 
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cise signification ; it is also composed, in part, 
of words transferred from our common language. 
The symbols, although arbitrary signs, are, nev- symbols 
ertheless, entirely general, as signs and instru- 
ments of thought ; and when the sense in which 
they are used is once fixed, by definition, they 
preserve throughout the entire analysis precise- 
ly the same signification. The meaning of the wot^har- 

11 J /* 1 1 • rowed flftMBi 

words l)orrowed from our common vocabulary is ©onunon 



often modified, and sometimes entirely changed, 

*^ ^ are modified 

when the words are transferred to the language wdwediiia 

technieal 

of science. They are then used in a particular 
sense, and are said to have a technical significa- 
tion. 



§ 92. It is of the first importance that the Language 
elements of the language be clearly understood, undewtood: 
— that the signification of every word or sym- 
bol be distinctly apprehended, and that the con- 
nection between the thought and the word or 
symbol which expresses it be so well established 
that the one shall immediately suggest the other. 
It is not possible to pursue the subtle reasonings Mafhemati- 
of Mathematics, and to carry out the trains of ia^grequiro 
thought to which they give rise, without entire *^ 
familiarity with those means which the mind 
employs to aid its investiga*tions. The child cannot use 

aagr language 

cannot read till he has learned the alphabet; 



.^ 
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weutfflwe nor can the scholar feel the delicate beauties of 
Shakspeare, or be moved by the sublimity of 
Milton, before studying and learning the lan- 
guage in which their immortal thoughts are 
clothed. 

Q««ititk» § 93. All Quantities, whether abstract or con- 

werepro- 

MBtedby Crete, are, in mathematical science, presented 

■JdiMopeiw to the mind by arbitrary symbols. They are 

lUad^oB by yicwcd and operated on through these symbols 

^^ which represent them; and all operations are 

indicated by another class of symbols called 

signa. signs. These, combined with the symbols 

What nati- ^^^^^ represent the quantities, make up, as 

*«*«•»»>• we have stated above, the pure mathematical 

language. 

language ; and this, in connection with that 

which is borrowed from our common language, 

forms the language of mathematical science. 

This language is at once comprehensive and 

ttanaiura. accuratc. It is capable of stating the most 

general proposition, and presenting to the mind, 

in their proper order, every elementary princi- 

Whatitao- p'® Connected with its solution. By its gener- 

oompuahea. j^jj^y j^ fcaches over the whole field of the 

pure and mixed sciences, and gathers into con- 
densed forms all the conditions and relations 
necessary to the development of particular facts 
and universal truths ; and thus, the skill of the 
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analyst deduces from the same equation the ve- Extent and 
locity of an apple falling to the ground, and the 5^i[^ 
verification of the law of universal gravitation. 



QUANTITY MEASURED. 

§ 94. Quantity has been defined, " any thing Qnamitj. 
which can be increased or diminished, and meas- 
ured." The terms increased or diminished, are i»sre«ed 

and 

easily understood, implying merely the property diminished, 
of being made larger or smaller. The term 
measured is not so easily explained, because it 
has only a relative meaning. 

The term " measured," applied to a quantity. Measured, 
implies the existence of some known quantity 
of the same kind, which is regarded as a stand- whatu 
ard, and with which the quantity to be meas- 
ured is compared with respect to its extent or 
magnitude. To such standard, whatever it may standard: 
be, we give the name of unity , or unit of meas- fecaued 

unity. 

ure ; and the number of times which any quan- 
tity contains its unit of measure, is the numerical 
value of the quantity measured. The extent 
or magnitude of a quantity is, therefore, merely Magnitude : 
relative, and hence, we can form no idea of it, ^^^ 
except by the aid of comparison. Space, for 
example, is entirely indefinite, and we measure space: 
parts of it by means of certain standards, called 
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Memuremflnt measures ; and after any measurement is com- 
latioo: plcted, we have only ascertained the relation or 
proportion which exists between the standard we 
a prooenof adopted and the thing measured. Hence, measure- 
ment is, after all, but a mere process of comparison. 



Weight and § 95. The abstract quantities, Weight and 
k^wDby Velocity, are but vague and indefinite concep- 
compariaoo. tions, uutil Compared with their units of meas- 
ure, and even these are arrived at only by pro- 
compariaoa ccsscs of comparison. Indeed, most of our 
method, knowledge of all subjects is obtained in the 
same way. We compare together, very care- 
fully, all the facts which form the basis of an 
induction ; and we rely on the comparison of 
the terms in the major and minor premises for 
every conclusion by a deductive process. 

Quantity. § 96. Quantity, as we have seen, is divided 
into Abstract and Concrete^the abstract quan- 

Absiract tity being a mere mental conception, having 
for its sign a number, a letter, or a geometrical 

oincrete. figure. A coucrcte quantity is a physical ob- 
ject, or a collection of such objects, and may 

Howrepre- Hkcwise be represented by numbers, letters, or 
^"^^ by the geometrical magnitudes regarded as ma- 

Exampie of tcrial. The number " three" is entirely abstract, 

Uie ubalraci. 

expressmg an idea having no connection with 



t 
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material things ; while the number '' three pounds 
of tea," or " three apples/* presents to the mind 
an idea of physical objects. So, a portion of ^^^^^ 
space, bounded by a surface, all the points of 
which are equally distant from a certain point 
within called the centre, is but a mental con- 
ception of form; but regarded as a solid mass, ofthecoor 
it gives rise to the additional idea of a material 
substance. 



PURE MATHEMATICS. 

6 97. The Pure Mathematics are based on ^™« 

MathematfcM: 

definitions and intuitive truths, called axioms, 
which are inferred from observation and expe- wh»» *»« **■ 
rience ; that is, observation and experience fur- 
nish the information necessary to such intuitive 
inductions.* From these definitions and axioms, 
as premises, all the truths of the science are estab- 
lished by processes of deductive reasoning ; and 
there is not, in the whole ranee of mathemat- '^■•*^<' 

' ° -^ truths: 

ical science any logical test of truth, biU in a 
conformity of the conclusions to the definitions ^**** ^^^ 
and axioms, or to such principles as have been 
established from them. Hence, we see, that in what the 

tdenoe coor 

the science of Pure Mathematics, which con- 
sists merely in inferring, by fixed rules, all the 



* Section 27. 
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i8 purely truths which can be deduced from given prem- 
ises, is purely a Deductive Science. The pre- 
cision and accuracy of the definitions ; the cer- 
tainty which is felt -in the truth of the axioms ; 
Precision of the obvious and fixed relation between the sign 

ita langnage. 

and the thing signified; and the certain for- 
mulas to which the reasoning processes are re- 
duced, have given to mathematics the name of 
scienoe. " Exact Scicnce.*' 



All reaaoning § 98. We havc remarked that all the reason- 
^iSittomi^ ings of mathematical science, arid all the truths 
"^™- which they establish, are based on the defini- 
tions and axioms, which correspond to the major 
premiss of the syllogism. If the resemblance 
which the minor premiss asserts to the middle 
ReiaUoDsnot term wcrc obvious to the senses, as it is in the 
proposition, " Socrates was a man," or were 
at once ascertainable by direct observation, or 
were as evident as the intuitive truth, " A whole 
is equal to the sum of all its parts;" there 
Dedactive would bc no nccessity for trains of reasoning, 
neccasary. and Dcductive Scicncc would not exist. Trains 
Trains of of reasoning are necessary only for the sake of 
'®"**°*°** extending the definitions and axioms to other 
what they cases in which we not only cannot directly ob- 
aocompusb. ^^^^^ what is to be proved, but cannot directly 

observe even the mark which is to prove it. 
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§ 99. Although the syllogism is the ultimate syuogism, 
test in all deductive reasoning (and indeed in of deduction, 
all inductive, if we admit the uniformity of the 
course of nature), still we do not find it con- 
venient or necessary, in mathematics, to throw 
every proposition into the form of a syllogism. 

The definitions and axioms, and the propo- AxtonMimd 
sitions established from them, are our tests of teeisoftniui: 
truth; and whenever any new proposition can 
be brought to conform to any one of these Aprop*^- 

Uon: when 

tests, it is regarded as proved, and declared to proved, 
be true. 



§ 100. When general formulas have been ^^•'* ■ 

^ principle 

framed, determining the limits within which the may be re. 
deductions may be drawn (that is, what shall proved. 
be the tests of truth), as often as a new case 
can be at once seen to come within one of the 
formulas, the principle applies to the new case, 
and the business is ended. But new cases are Trains or 
continually arising, which do not obviously come ^!°n^^ 
within any formula that will settle the questions «^- 
we want solved in regard to them, and it is 
necessary to reduce them to such formulas. 
This gives rise to the existence of the science TheyirtTe 
of mathematics, requiring the highest scientific ^^^^JJ 
genius in those who contributed to its creation, mathenuoics. 
and calling for a most continued and vigorous 

8 
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exertion of intellect, in order to appropriate it. 
when created. 



COMPARISON OF QUANTITIES. 



Mathemitics §101. We have seen that the pure mathe- 

oiDoerned 

withNomber matics are concerned with the two abstract 
and spMe. quanjitigg^ Number and Space. We have also 

RenAoniiig sccu that reasoning necessarily involves com- 
compartooo. parisou I hcncc, mathematical reasoning must 
consist in comparing the quantities which come 
from Number and Space with each other. 



Twoquantt- § 102. Any two quantities, compared with 

Um can sa^ 

tain but two cach Other, must necessarily sustain one of two 
^°*' relations : they must be equal or unequal. What 
axioms or formulas have we for inferring the 
one or the other ? 



Formnlfla 

for 
EquaUtj. 



AXIOMS OR FORMULAS FOR INFERRING EQUALIT7. 

1. Things which being applied to each other 
coincide, are equal to one another. 

2. Things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another. 

8. A whole is equal to the sum of all its parts. 
4. If equals be added to equals, the sums are 
equal. 




I 
'i 

'i 
I 



■) 



5. If equals be taken from equals, the remain- 
ders are equal. 



AXIOMS OR FORBkULAS FOR OVFERRINO INSQUALITT. 

1. A whole is greater than any of its parts. 

2. If equals be added to unequals, the sums i^jnnaiiA 
are unequal. J^ 

3. If equals be taken from unequals, the re- 
mainders are unequal. 

§ 103. We have thus completed a very brief ootiiiieor 
and general analytical view of Mathematical fy^npt^i^ 
Science. We have endeavored to point out 
the character of the definitions, and the sources 
as well as the nature of the elementary and in- 
tuitive propositions on which the science rests; wii«tfct». 

turn hart 

the kind of reasoning employed in its creation, been 
and its divisions resulting from the use of dif- 
ferent symbols and differences of language. We 
shall now proceed to treat the subjects separ- 
ately. 



*elchcd. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ARITHMETIC SCIENCE AND ART OF NUMRERS. 



SECTION I. 



INTEOBB UNITS. 



FIRST NOTIONS OF NUMBERS. 

§ 104. There is but a single elementary idea Rot one ele- 
mentary idea 
in the science of numbers : it is the idea of the in nnmben. 

UNIT ONE. There is but one way of impressing how im- 

this idea on the mind. It is by presenting to uiemiiS! 

the senses a single object; as, one apple, one 

peach, one pear, &c. 



§ 105. There are three signs by means of Three rign« 

flbrexpreae- 

which the idea of one is expressed and commu- ing it 
nicated. They are, 

1st. The word one. awom. 

2d. The Roman character I. Bomaa 

character: 

3d. The figure 1. j,^^ 



New ktoH § 106. If one be added to one, the idea thus 

t^addii^ arising is different from the idea of one, and is 

"*• complex. This new idea has also three signs; 

viz. TWO, II., and 2. If one be again added, 

that is, added to two, the new idea has likewise 

three signs; viz. three. III., and 3. The ex- 

Theexpfw- pressions for these, and similar ideas, are called 

SiOOB UTS 

nomben. numbers: hence, 

Numben NuMBERs are expressions for one or more 
things of the same kind. 



IDEAS OF NUMBERS GENERALIZED. 

Idem of § 107. If we begin with the idea of the num- 

g^aanOMeA. ^^ ^^c, and then add it to one, making two ; 

and then add it to two, making three ; and then 

to three, making four ; and then to four, making 

How formed, five, and SO on ; it is plain that we shall form a 

series of numbers, each of which will be greater 

Unity the by ouc than that which precedes it. Now, one 

**"^ or unity, is the basis of this series of numbers, 

ofexpreniDg and cach number may be expressed in three 

tbenL 

ways : 
lit wij. 1st. By the words one, two, three, &c., of our 

common language ; 
Mwv. 2d. By the Roman characters; and, 
adwiy. 8d. By figures. 



f 
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§ 108. Since all numbers, whether integer or Annmnbera 
fractional, must come from, and hence be con- ooe: 
nected with, the unit one, it follows that there 
is but one purely elementary idea in the science 
of numbers. Hence, the idea of every number, Henoe but 

ODO idflft thitt 

regarded as made up of units (and all numbers iBpnreiyeto- 
except one must be so regarded when we ana- "®°'^' 
lyze them), is necessarily complex. For, since au other 
the number arises from the addition of ones, the '^"o""* 

complex. 

apprehension of it is incomplete until we under- 
stand how those additions were made ; and there- 
fore, a full idea of the number is necessarily 
complex. 



$ 109. But if we regard a number as an en- 
tirety, that is, as an entire or whole thing, as an 
entire two, or three, or four, without pausing to when a 
analyze the units of which it is made up, it may ^I^'Jegar^^ 
then be regarded as a simple or incomplex idea ; ■■^""^"p*"- 
though, as we have seen, such idea may always 
be traced to that of the unit one, which forms 
tlie basis of the number. 



TTNITT AND A UNIT DEFINED. 

§ 110. When we name a number, as twenty what is De- 
fect, two things are necessary to its clear appre- **^*°**'* 

hension. of a number 
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Firrt. 1st. A distinct apprehension of the single 

thing which forms the basis of the number ; and, 

P««>»>d- 2d. A distinct apprehension of the number of 

times which that thing is taken. 

Thebarisof The single thing, which forms the basis of the 

the number i • n i t. • n i 

tauwiTT. number, is called unity, or a unit. It is called 
whep It is ui^ity, when it is regarded as the primary basis 
called uKiTT, ^f ^j^^ number ; that is, when it is the final stand- 
ard to which all the numbers that come from it 
■sdwbena are referred. It is called a unit when it is re- 
garded as one of the collection of several equal 
things which form a number. Thus, in the ex- 
ample, one foot, regarded as a standard and the 
basis of the number, is called unity ; but, con- 
sidered as one of the twenty equal feet which 
make up the number, it is called a unit. 



UNIT. 



OF SIMPLE AND DENOMINATE NUMBERS. 

Abstract § 111. A simple or abstract unit, is one, with- 

"**'• out regard to the kind of thing to which the term 

one may be applied. 

Denominate ^ denominate or concrete unit, is one thing 

named or denominated ; as, one apple, one peach, 

one pear, one horse, &c. 



unit. 



Nuiniierhw § 112. Numbcr, as such, has no reference 
to the particular things numbered. But to dis- 



no reference 
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tinguish numbers which are applied to particular to the things 

units from those which are purely abstract, we 

call the latter Abstract or Simple Numbers, Bimpie 

and 

and the former Concrete or Denominate Num- Denominate, 
bers. Thus, fifteen is an abstract or simple 
number, because the unit is one; and fifteen Exunpiea. 
pounds is a concrete or denominate number, 
because its unit, one pound, is denominated or 
named. 



ALPHABET — WORDS — GRAMMAR. 

§ 1 13. The term alphabet, in its most general Alphabet 
sense, denotes a set of characters which form 
the elements of a written language. 

When any one of these characters, or any worda. 
combination of them, is used as the sign of a 
distinct notion or idea, it is called a word ; and 
the naming of the characters of which the word 
is composed, is called its spelling. 

Grammar, as a science, treats of the estab- Grammar, 
lished connection between words as the signs of 
ideas. 

ARITHMETICAL ALPHABET. 

§ 114. The arithmetical alphabet consists of Arithmetical 

Alphabet. 

ten characters, called figures. They are, 

Naught, One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, 

012 3456*789 
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and each may be regarded as a word, since it 
stands for a distinct idea. 



betpeDed. 



WORDS — SPELLING AND READING IN ADDITION. 

§ 115. The idea of one, being elementary, the 
character 1 which represents it, is also element- 
ary, and hence, cannot be spelled by the other 
characters of the Arithmetical Alphabet ($ 114). 
But the idea which is expressed by 2 comes from 
speiuiigbj the addition of 1 and 1 : hence, the word repre- 

the 

arithmetical sentcd by the character 2, may be spelled by 
**'™'*** 1 and 1. Thus, 1 and 1 are 2, is the arithmet- 
ical spelling of the word two. 

Three is spelled thus: 1 and 2 are 3; and 
also, 2 and 1 are 3. 
^^*^v^ Four is spelled, 1 and 3 are 4 ; 3 and 1 are 4 ; 
2 and 2 are 4. 

Five is spelled, 1 and 4 are 5 ; 4 and 1 are 5 ; 
2 and 3 are 5 ; 3 and 2 are 5. 

Six is spelled, 1 and 5 are 6; 5 and 1 are 6; 
2 and 4 are 6 ; 4 and 2 are 6 ; 3 and 3 are 6. 

AH Bmnben $ 1 16. In a similar manner, any number in 

•p^tea arithmetic may be spelled; and hence we see 

■*"*"" ^^' that the process of spelling in addition consists 

simply, in naming any two elements which wiU 

make up the number. All the numbers in ad- 






._^ 
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dition are therefore spelled with two syllables. 

The reading consists in naming only the word Readii«: in 

which expresses the final idea. Thus, 




1 



1 
1 



2 
1 



3 

1 



4 
1 



5 

1 



6 
1 



7 
1 



8 
1 



9 
1 



Ezunples* 



One two three Ibnr Are six terea ei^t nine ten. 

We may now read the words which express 
Uie first hundred combinations. 



HEADINGS. 



1 
1 



2 
1 



3 
1 



4 
1 



5 
1 



6 
1 



7 
1 



8 
1 



9 10 
1 . 1 



Seed. 

Two, three) 
foor, dec 



1 

2 



2 
2 



3 4 
2 2 



5 
2 



6 
2 



7 
2 



8 
2 



9 10 
2 2 



Three, Ibar, 
dec 



1 

3 



2 
3 



3 4 
3 3 



5 
3 



6 
3 



7 
3 



8 
3 



9 10 
3 3 



Foot, fl¥e» 
dec 



1 

4 



2 

4 



3 4 

4 4 



5 
4 



6 
4 



7 
4 



8 
4 



9 10 
4 4 



FiTe,riz,4fcc 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


6 


1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 



8ix,aeTei^ 
ace 



Beren, eight* 



Eight, nine, 
ace 



Nine, ten, Ilc. 
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Teii,eleTani 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


kc 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


EWTCOf 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


twelTeydcG. 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 



ExnBplefiir 
mdingin 
AddilioD. 



§ 117. In this example, beginning 
at the right hand, we say, 8, 17, 18, 
26 : setting down the 6 and carry- 
ing the 2, we say, 8, 13, 20, 22, 29 : 
setting down the 9 and carrying 
the 2, we say, 9, 12, 18, 22, 30: 
and Setting down the 30, we have the entire sum 
Au exampiet 3096. Ail the examples in addition may be done 

•osohred. 

in a similar manner. 



878 
421 
679 
354 
764 
3096 



AdvantugM 
of reading. 

IsL stated. 



9d.itated. 



§ 118. The advantages of this method of read- 
ing over spelling are very great. 

1st. The mind acquires ideas more readily 
through the eye than through either of the other 
senses. Hence, if the mind be taught to appre- 
hend the result of a combination, by merely see- 
ing its elements, the process of arriving at it is 
much shorter than when those elements are pre- 
sented through the instrumentality of sound. 
Thus, to see 4 and 4, and think 8, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from saying, four and four are eight. 

2d. The mind operates with greater rapidity 
and certainty, the nearer it is brought to the 
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ideas which it is to apprehend and combine. 
Therefore, all unnecessary words load it and 
impede its operations. Hence, to spell when 
we can read, is to fill the mind with words 
and sounds, instead of ideas. 

8d. All the operations of arithmetic, beyond u. 
the elementary combinations, are performed on 
paper ; and if rapidly and accurately done, must 
be done through the eye and by reading. Hence 
the great importance of beginning early with a 
method which must be acquired before any con- 
siderable skill can be attained in the use of 
figures. 






§ 1 19. It must not be supposed that the read- Reading 

oomes after 

ing can be accomplished until the spelling has spemng. 
first been learned. 

In our common language, we first learn the same as in 

our oommoo 

alphabet, then we pronounce each letter in a luignage. 
word, and finally, we pronounce the word. We 
should do the same in the arithmetical reading. 



WORDS SPELLING AND READING IN SUBTRACTION. 



§ ISjD. The processes of spelling and reading same pHnei- 
which we have explained in the addition of insubtnio- 
numbers, may, with slight modifications, be ap- ***** 
plied in subtraction. Thus, if we are to subtract 



J 
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• 


2 from 5, 


we say, ordim 


1 

3m 5 leaves 3; 




or 2 


from 5 


three remains 


;. Now, 


the word, 




three 


, is 


suggested by 


the relation in which 2 




and 5 stand to each other, and this word may be 


Bandingii in 


read 


at once. 


Hence, 


^Ae 


reading, 


in subtrac- 


BublracUoa 
MqilBliied. 


Hon, 


is si 


mply 


namtn^ 


fAe toor^, which expresses 




the difference 


between the subtrahend and min- 




uend. 


Thus, 


we 


may 


reac 


[ each word of the 




following 


one 


hundred combinations. 


1 

1 










READINGS. 








One ftom 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 10 


one, dec 
Two from 


1 
2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


3 


• 

4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 "LI 


twoi^e. 
Three from 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 12 


three, *4}. 
Four from 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 13 


fooTf tec 
Fire from 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 14 


flTe,lcc 
Biz ftomsixi 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 15 


he 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


- ^ . ® - 


Serenflrom 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 16 


leTeOydcG. 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 7 

i 
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8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 £ightih>m 
8888888888 ^^^^^ 



9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
9999999999 



Nine from 
nlneylbc. 



10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 Tenftomtao, 

10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 



Ice. 



§ 121. It should be remarked, that in subtrac- 
tion, as well as in addition, the spelling of the spening pm- 
words must necessarily precede their reading. ingubtnM)- 
The spelling consists in naming the figures with 
which the operation is performed, the steps of 
the operation, and the final result. The reading Beedins. 
consists in naming the final result only. 



SPELLING AND READING IN MULTIPLICATION. 

^ 122. Spelling in multiplication is similar to speningin 

MultipUcft- 

the corresponding process in addition or subtrac- tioo. 
tion. It is simply naming the two elements 
which produce the product ; whilst the reading BMOiag. 
consists in naming only the word which ex- 
presses the final result. 

In multiplying each number from 1 to 10 by Ezampieein 
2, we usually say, two times 1 are 2 ; two times 
2 are 4 ; two times 3 are 6 ; two times 4 are 8 ; 
two times 5 are ifr; two times 6 are 12; two 
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times 7 are 14 ; two times 8 are 


16; two times 


In reading. 


9 are 


18; two times 


10 are 20. 


^ 


Whereas, we 




should 


merely read, and say, 2, 


4, 


6, ) 


8, 10, 12, 




14, 16, 


18, 20. 










1 

1 




In a similar manner we read the entire mul- 




tiplication table. 
















HEADINGS. 










Onoeoneis 

Two times 1 
araSy^c. 

Three times 1 
are 3, Ice 

Four times 1 
are 4, Ice. 

Five times 1 
are 5, Ice 

Six times! 
are six, ^e. 

SsTsn times 
lareTy^e. 

Eight times 1 
are 8, Ice 


12 
12 

• 

12 
12 


11 10 9 8 


7 6 6 
7 6 6 


4 
4 


3 
3 


2 
2 


1 

1 
1 

2 


11 10 9 8 


11 10 9 8 


7 6 6 


4 


3 


2 


1 
3 


11 10 9 8 


7 6 6 
7 6 6 


4 
4 


3 
3 


2 
2 


1 
4 

1 
6 


12 


11 10 9 8 


12 


11 10 9 8 


7 6 6 


4 


3 


2 


1 
6 

1 

7 


12 


11 10 9 8 


7 6 6 


4 


3 


12 


11 10 9 8 


7 6 6 


4 


3 


2 


1 

8 




12 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 Nine time, l 

Q areft, Ace 



12 11 10 987654321 l^nUmesl 

jQ are 10, ace 



12 11 10 987654321 CaeTentimet 

11 1 are 11, Ice. 

12 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 TwelTetfmet 

12 larelSjJcc 



SPELLING AND READING IN DIVISION. 

§ 123. In all the cases of short division, the inSbortDivi- 
quotient may be read immediately without nam- ^ad: 
ing the process by which it is obtained. Thus, 
in dividing the following numbers by 2, we 
merely, read the words below. 

2)4 6 8 10 12 16 18 22 

two three Ibar live aix eight nine eleven. 

In a similar manner, all the words, expressing in aii caacs. 
the results in short division, may be read. 



READIHGS. 

2)2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 
3)3 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 27 30 33 36 



4)4 8 12 16 21^ 28 32 36 40 44 48 



9 



Two in 2, 
once, ice 

Three in 3, 
OQoe,lcc 

Four in i. 
once, kjo. 
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Five in 5, 


5)5 


10 


15 


20 


» 
25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


55 


60 


OD0e,4CG. 

Six in«, 


6)6 


12 


18 


24 


30 


36 


42 


48 


54 


60 


66 


72 


Seranfn?, 


7)7 


14 


21 


28 


35 


42 


49 


56 


63 


70 


77 


84 


Eight In 8, 


8)8 


16 


24 


32 


40 


48 


56 


64 


72 


80 


88 


96 


aiioe,acc. 



























Nine In «, _9) 9 18 27 36 45 5 4 63 7 2 8 1 90 99 1 08 

ODoeiAtc 

itoinio, 10)10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 

once, dec 

Eteveninii, ll)ll 22 33 44 55 66 77 88 99 110 121 132 

aooe,lcc 

Tweweinis, 12)12 24 36 48 60 72 84 96 108 120 132 1 44 

oiioe,acc 

UNITS INCREASING BT THE SCALE OF TENS. 

Hie idea of a § 124: The idea of a particular number is ne- 
number ib cessarlly complex ; for, the mind naturally asks : 
**"'**** 1st. What is the unit or basis of the number ? 
and, 

2d. How many times is the unit or basis 
taken? 



whataflgr- § 125. A figure indicates how many times a 

ore indicalBiii i-i • • 

unit is taken. Each of the ten figures, however 
written, or however placed, always expresses as 
many units as its name imports, and no more ; 
nor does the figure itself af%ll indicate the kind 



•i 
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of unit. Still, every number expressed by one or wumberhM 
more figures, has for its basis either the abstract . 



unit one, or a denominate unit.* If a denomi- 
nate unit, its value or kind is pointed out either 
by our common language, or as we shall present- 
ly see, by the place where the figure is written. 

The number of units which may be expressed 
by either of the ten figures, is indicated by the Number ez- 
name of the figure. If the figure stands alone, single flgure. 
and the unit is not denominated, the basis of the 
number is the abstract unit 1. 

§ 126. If we write on the right of ) 

° J 10^ How ten to 

1, we have ) written. 

which is read one ten. Here 1 still expresses 
ONE, but it is ONE ten ; that is, a unit ten times 
as great as the unit 1 ; and this is called a unit unit or the 

/* ^1 J J eecond Older. 

of the second order, 

Acain ; if we write two O's on the ) „ , ., 

^ ' f JQA How to write 

right of 1, we have ) ' «» hnnAx^ 

which is read one hundred. Here again, 1 still 
expresses one, but it is one hundred ; that is, a 
unit ten times as great as the unit one ten, and AunUorthe 
a hundred times as great as the unit 1. 

§ 127. If three I's are written by ) Lew^-when 

' '* { . \\\ flguresare 

the side of each other, thus - - - - ) ' ^^^i*®" »>y 

the ilde of 
each other. 



♦ Section 111. 
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Flnt 



POlX m Oa 



Third. 



the ideas, expressed in our common language, 
are these : 

1st. That the 1 on the right, will either express 
a single thing denominated, or the abstract unit 
one, 

2d. That the 1 next to the left expresses 1 ten ; 
that is J a unit ten times as great as the first. 

3d. That the 1 still further to the left expresses 
1 hundred ; that is, a unit ten times as great as 
the second, and one hundred times as great as the 
first ; and similarly if there were other places. 

When figures are thus written by the side of 
each other, the arithmetical language establishes 
when figures ^ relation bctwceu the units of their places : that 

BTO 80 writ* * 

*«>• is, the unit of each place, as we pass from the 
right hand towards the left, increases according 
to the scale of tens. Therefore, by a law of the 
arithmetical language, the place of a figure fixes 
its unit. 

If, then, we write a row of O's as a scale, 
thus: 



What the 

language 

estabUahea 



Scale fbr 
Numeration. 



i 



JO cf 






■i 



i 






S g i § § =3 



^1 - 

^ ^ J I 
:S '^ ♦* S 



^ s -j^ M s B M i i M s 






n.«di.or 00 0, 00 0, 00 0, 000 

place deter* 

mined, the Unit of each place is determined, as well 
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as the law of change in passing from one place 

to another. If then, it were required to express How any 

. Dumber of 

a given number of units, of any order, we first units may be 
select from the arithmetical alphabet the char- •'P'*'"^ 
acter which designates the number, and then 
write it in the place corresponding to the order. 
Thus, to express three millions, we write 

3000000 ; 
and similarly for all numbers. 

$ 128. It should be observed, that a figure Aflgarehas 

. . ' . no Tahie In 

being a character which represents value, can umu: 
have no value in and of itself. The number of 
things, which any figure expresses, is determined 
by its name, as given in the arithmetical alpha- 
bet. The kind of thing, or unit of the figure, is How the miit 
fixed either by naming ft, as in the case of a de- niined. 
nominate number, or by the place which the 
figure occupies^ when written by the side of or 
over* other figures. 

The phrase " local value of a figure," so long Figm«« haa 
in use, is, therefore, without signification when ^^ 
applied to a figure : the term " local value," 
being applicable to the unit of the place, and Temappii- 
not to the figure which occupies the place. ^^ offiact. 

§ 129. Federal Money aflfords an example of a Federal 

Mimey. 

♦ Section 199. 
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itsdeoomioA- series of denominate units, increasing according 



to the scale of tens : thus, 



-2' J. «r ^ 

P4 Q Q O 



11111 

Howiwd. may be read 11 thousand 1 hundred and 11 
mills; or, 1111 cents and 1 mill; or, 111 dimes 
1 cent and 1 mill; or, 11 dollars 1 dime 1 cent 
and 1 mill; or, 1 eagle 1 dollar 1 dime 1 cent 
variotiskmds and 1 mill. Thus, we may read the number 
^^ with either of its units as a basis, or we may 
name them all : thus, 1 eagle, 1 dollar, 1 dime, 
1 cent, 1 mill. Generally, in Federal Money, 
we read in the denominations of dollars, cents, 
and mills; and should say, 11 dollars 11 cents 
and 1 mill. 

Exampieiin § 130. Examples in reading figures : — 

iflt. Example. If we have the figures - - - - 89 

we may read them by their smallest 
unit, and say eighty-nine; or, we may say 8 
tens and 9 units. 

9d. Ezampia. Again, the figures 567 

may be read by the smallest unit; 
viz. five hundred and sixty-seven; or we may 
say, 56 tens and 7 units ; or, 5 hundreds 6 tens 
and 7 units. 

ad. Eaunpte. Again, the number expressed by • 74896 
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may be read, seventy-four thousand eight hun- various rewi- 

ingB of a 

dred and ninety-six. Or, it may be read, 7489 number, 
tens and 6 units ; or, 748 hundreds 9 tens and 
6 units ; or, 74 thousands 8 hundreds 9 tens 
and 6 units ; or, 7 ten thousands 4 thousands 8 
hundreds 9 tens and 6 units ; and we may read 
in a similar way all other numbers. 

Although we should teach all the correct read- niebeai 
ings of a number, we should not fail to remark naOiag, 
that it is generally most convenient in practice 
to read by the lowest unit of a number. Thus, * 
in the numeration table, we read each period by Each period 
the lowest unit of that period. For example, in lowertLit 

the number 

» 

874,987,847,047, BxMnpia. 

we read 874 billions 967 millions 847 thousands 
and 47. 



UNITS INCREASING ACCORDING TO VARYING SCALES. 

§ 131. If we write the well-known signs of Methods of 
the English money, and place 1 under each de- oreehaviug 
nomination, we shall have de'^^'to 

units. 
£. «. d, f, 

1111 

Now, the signs £.s. d, and/, fix the value of How the 

Tahie of nioh 

the unit 1 in each denomination ; and they also unubflxed. 
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What the determine the relations which subsist between 
exproaeea. the different units. For example, this simple 

language expresses these ideas : 
Theimitflor Ist. That the unit of the right-hand place is 
ep"cefc J farthing — of the place next to the left, 1 penny 

— ^f the next place, 1 shilling— of the next place, 

1 pound ; and 
How the 2d. That 4 units of the lowest denomination 
i^eue, wiake one unit of the next higher; 12 of the 

second, one of the third ; and 20 of the third, 

one of the fourth. 
Hie unite in If wc take the denominate numbers of the 

AvoirdupoiB A • J • • 1 . i_ 

weight Avoirdupois weight, we have 



hn 


. CWtm gr, Ibm 


ox. 


dr. 


1 


1 1 1 


1 


1; 



chaiigcein iH which the units increase in the following 

the value of • ^i. j •* *• r 

the unita. "i^nner : viz. the second unit, counting- from 
the right, is sixteen times as great as the first ; 
the third, sixteen times as great as the second ; 
the fourth, twenty-five times as great as the 
third ; the fifth, four times as great as the fourth ; 
and the sixth, twenty times as great as the fifth. 
Howiheacaie The scale, therefore, for this class of denominate 

numbers varies according to the above laws. 
Adifl^rent If we take any other class of denominate 

■calti for each . . «« . . r t 

aystem. numbers, as the Troy weight, or any of the 
systems of measures, we shall have different 
scales for the formation of the different units. 
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But in all the formations, we shall recognise The method 
the application of the same general principles. jtie teaks the 
There are, therefore, two general methods of "^it^J!" 
forming the different systems of integer num- 

Two tjrfltenis 

bers from the unit one. The first consists in or forming 
preserving a constant law of relation between ben.""^ 
the different unities ; viz. that their values shall 

Flntsjitem. 

change according to the scale of tens. This 
gives the system of common numbers. • 

The second method consists in the application second tje- 
of known, though varying laws of change in the 
unities. These changes in the unities produce cbuveinuie 
the entire system of denominate numbers, each forming the 
class of which has its appropriate scale, and the ^^^^^ 
changes among the units of the same class are 
indicated by the different degrees of its scale. 



INTEGER UNITS OP ARITHMETIC. 

§ 132. There are four principal classes of units pov 

• . I . of units. 

m arithmetic : 

1st. Abstract, or simple units ; latcuue. 

2d. Units of Currency ; ad. ciast. 

3d. Units of Weight ; and 3d. cism. 

4lh. Units of Measure. 4th. cUml 

First among the Units of arithmetic stands 

the simple or abstract unit 1. This is the basis Abstract unit 
of all simple numbers, and becomes the basis, 
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TbebMiior also, of all denominate numbers, by merely na- 
nnmben; mittg, in succession, the particular things to 

which it is applied. 
AIM, the b«^ It is also the basis of all fractions. Merely as 

lis of sll Atb^ 

ttoiM, the unit 1, it is a whole which may be divided 

l^TZ!^ according -to any law, forming every variety of 

*'*^' fraction ; and if we apply it to a particular thing, 

the fraction becomes denominate, and we have 

expressions for all conceivable parts of that thing. 



§ 133. It has been remarked* that we can 

Mot appro- fornf^ ^o distinct apprehension of a number, un- 
bend the ^^ 
unit til we have a clear notion of its unit, and the 

number of times the unit is taken. The unit is 

the great basis. The utmost care, therefore, 

Leiitsnatare should be, taken to impress on the minds of 

ftiuj explain- leamcrs, a clear and distinct idea of the actual 

**• value of the unit of every number with which 

they have to do. If it be a number expressing 

Howfbra currency, one or more of the coins should be 

number ex- -^ ' 

preaaingcuiw exhibited, and the value dwelt upon; after which, 

rency. 

distinct notions of the other units can be ac- 
quired by comparison. 
» w.^t* .^ If the number be one of weight, some unit 

Exhibit the ^ ^ 

onitiritbe should be exhibited, as one pound, or one ounce, 

oTwelghi; " 

and an idea of its weight acquired by actually 



* Section 110. 
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lifting it. This is the only way in which we 
can learn the true signification of the terms. 

If the number be one of measure, either AiidaiK>,ir u 
linear, superficial, liquid, or solid, its unit should oMMure. 
also be exhibited, aqd the signification of the 
term expressing it, learned in the only way in 
which it can be learned, through the senses, and 
by the aid of a sensible object. 

FEDERAL MONET. 

§ 134. The currency of the United States is onmoejor 
called Federal Money. Its units are all denomi- 
nate, being 1 mill, 1 cent, 1 dime, 1 dollar, 1 
eagle. The law of change, in passing from one Law or 

% g, chaogv tn the 

unit to another, is according to the scale of tens, uniuei. 
Hence, this system of numbers may be treated, '^ 
in all respects, as simple numbers ; and indeed numberemaj 
they are such, with the single exception that 
their units have difierent names. 

They are generally read in the units of dollars. How 8«d- 
cents, and mills — a comma being placed after 
the figure denoting dollars. Thus, 

8 864,849 Ezampb. 

is read eight hundred and sixty-four dollars, 
eighty-four cents, and nine mills; and if there 
were a figure after the 9, it would be read in ]2Iw^^ 
decimals of the mill. The number may, how- 



The number ever, be read in any other unit; as, 864849 

read in 

Twioww^ji. mills; or, 86484 cents and 9 mills; or, 8648 
dimes, 4 cents, and 9 mills ; or, 86 eagles, 4 dol- 
lars, 84 cents, and 9 mills; and there are yet 
several other readings. 

ENGLISH MONET. 

Starling Mo- § 135. The units of English, or Sterling Mo- 

*^' ney, are 1 farthing, 1 penny, 1 shilling, and 1 

pound. 

scaieoruie The scale of this class of numbers is a varying 

scale. Its degrees, in passing from the unit of 

the lovtrest denomination to the highest, are four, 

How it twelve, and tvirenty. For, four farthings make 

one penny, tvirelve pence one shilling, and twenty 

shillings one pound. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

Unite ip § 136. The units of the Avoirdupois Weight 
are 1 dram, 1 ounce, 1 pound, 1 quarter, 1 hun- 
dred-weight, and 1 ton. 
Hn^if, The scale of this class of numbers is a vary- 

ing scale. Its degrees, in passing from the unit 
of the lowest denomination to the highest, are 
sixteen, sixteen, twenty-five, four, and twenty. 
VeriatioDin ^^^* sixtccn drams make one ounce, sixteen 
ttodegreee. quuccs oue pound, tweuty-five pounds one quar- 




ter, four quarters one hundred, and twenty hun- 
dreds one ton« 



THOY WEIGHT. 

§ 137. The units of the Troy Weight are, 1 ^^ ^ 
grain, 1 pennyweight, 1 ounce, and 1 pound. 

The scale is a varying scale, and its degrees, SMie: 
in passing from the unit of the lowest denomina- itsdegreos. 
tion to the highest, are twenty-four, twenty, and 
twelve. 

apothecaries' weight. 

§ 138. The units of this weight are, 1 grain, 1 units in 

scruple, 1 dram, 1 ounce, and 1 pound. weight* 

The scale is a varying scale. Its degrees, in ^f^^- 

passing from the unit of the lowest denomina- itsd««peM. 
tion to the highest, are twenty, three, eight, and 
twelve. 

UNITS OF MEASURE. 

§ 139. There are three units of measure, each Three unita 

ofmeoaure. 

differing in kind from the other two. They are. 
Units of Length, Units of Surface, and Units of 
Solidity. 

UNITS OF LENGTH. 

§ 140. The unit of length is used for measur- units of 

length. 

ing lines, either straight or curved. It is a 
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ThetUnil- 
•nL 

Wbatonttt 



UmqT 
kogth. 



straight line of a given length, and is often called 
the standard of the measurement. 

The units of length, generally used as stand- 
ards, are 1 inch, 1 foot, 1 yard, 1 rod) 1 furlong, 
and 1 mile. The number of times which the 
unit, used as a standard, is taken, considered in 
. connection with its value, gives the idea of the 
length of the line measured. 



UNITS OF SURFACE. 



unit of 
■oifiuela. 



1 Bquarc foot 



Ezamptet. 



Units of § 141. Units of surface are used for the meas- 

■orflwe. 

urefnent of the area or contents of whatever has 
the two dimensions of length and breadth. The 

What the unit of surface is a square de- 
scribed on the unit of length 
as a side. Thus, if the unit 
of length be 1 foot, the corre- 
sponding unit of surface will 
be 1 square foot ; that is, a square constructed on 
1 foot of length as a side. 

itsconnoctioii If the linear unit be 1 yard, 

""^iZ^' the corresponding unit of sur- 
face will be 1 square yard. It 
will be seen from the iigure, 

Square feet that, although the linear yard 

square janL coiitaius the linear foot but 
three times, the square yard 



1 yard 
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contains the square foot nine times. The square sqnaro rod 
rod or square mile may also be used as the unit BqoMn miie. 
of surface. 

The number of times which a surface contains Area or 

.^- .., ,, , contents of ft 

Its umt of measure, is its area or contents ; and mriaee, 
this number, taken in connection with the value 
of the unit, gives the idea of its extent. 

Besides the units of surface already considered, 
there is another kind, called, 



DUODECIMAL UNITS. 



§ 142. The duodecimal units are generally Duodecimal 
used.in board measure, though they may be used ™'*** 
in all superficial measurements, and also in solid. 

The square foot is the basis of this class of iiieirbMia. 
units, and the others are deduced from it, by a 
descending scale of twelve. 

§ 143. It is proved in Geometry, that if the wbat prind- 
number of linear units in the base of a rectan- ^ gw^o^ 
gle be multiplied by the number of linear units 
in the height, the numerical value of the pro- 
duct will be equal to the number of superficial 
units in the figure. 

Knowing this fact, we often express it by say- Howuiacr- 
ing, that "feet multiplied by feet give square p"*^- 
feet," and "yards multiplied by yards give square 



! ■ 1 
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Tiit>«cat>ei« yards." But as feet cannot be taken /ee( times, 
npcMioa. ^^^ y^^^ ^^^^ times, this language, rightly un- 
derstood, is but a concise form of expression for 
the principle stated above. 
CoBdi-Dii. With this understanding of the language, we 
say, that 1 foot in length multiplied by 1 foot in 
height, gives a square foot ; and 4 feet in length 
multiplied by 3 feet in height, gives 12 square ! 
feet. 


^""^ti length be multiplied by 1 inch 

'"L^r' =tV of a foot in height, the 

product will be one-twelfth 

of a square foot ; that is, one- 




























twelfth of the first unit: if it 

be multiplied by 3 inches, the product will be 

for a multiplier of any number of inches. 

iDdHMbr If, now, we multiply 1 inch by 1 inch, the 

product may be represented by 1 square inch 

Hu«ifa.uni>. that is. fcy one-twelfth of the last unit. Hence 

•lutihoj 'Ae units of this measure decrease according tc 

"^ the scale of 12. The units are, 

FM. Ist. Square feet — arising from multiplying fee 

by feet. 
8«od. 2d. Twelfths of square feet— arising from mul 
tiplying feet by inches. 


1 



3d. Twelfths of twelfths — arising from multi- xiiird. 
plying inches by inches. 

The same remarks apply to the smaller di- oonehuioa 
visions of the foot, according to the scale of 
twelve. 

The difficulty of computing in this measure Duncaitj. 
arises from the changes in the units. 



UNITS OF SOLIDITY. 

§ 145. It has already been stated, that if units or sou- 
length be multiplied by breadth, the product 
may be represented by units of surface. It is whati« 
also proved, in Geometry, that if the length, ometry in re- 
breadth, and height of any regular solid body, 8*roto">ein, 
of a square form, be multiplied together, the 
product may be represented by solid units whose 
number is equal to this product. Each solid soUdonitt. 
unit is a cube constructed on the linear unit as 
an edge. Thus, if the linear ijnit be 1 foot, the Example*, 
solid unit will be 1 cubic or solid foot ; that is, 
a cube constructed on 1 foot as an edge ; and 
if it be 1 yard, the unit will be 1 solid yard. 

The three units, viz. the unit of length, the iiic throe 
unit of surface, and the unit of solidity, are es- tiaiiydiini^ 
sentially different in kind. The first is a line *°** 
of a known length ; the second, a square of a vvijat they 
known side: and the third, a solid, called a "*' 

10 
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Generaiij cube, of a known base and height. These are 
the units used in all kinds of measurement — 

Duodedmai excepting only the duodecimal system, which 
has already been explained. 



LIQUID MEASURE. 

Units of LI- § 146. The units of Liquid Measure are, 1 

quid Mea^ 

are. gilL 1 pint, 1 quart, 1 gallon, 1 barrel, 1 hogs- 
head, 1 pipe, 1 tun. The scale is a varying 
scale. Its degrees, in passing from the unit of 
HciwttTa- the lowest denomination, are, four, two, four, 
thirty-one and a half, sixty-three, two, and two. 



DRY MEASURE. 

Units of Dry § 147. The units of this measure are, 1 pint. 

Measure. 

1 quart, 1 peck, 1 bushel, and 1 chaldron. The 
Degrees of degrees of the scale, in passing from units of the 

the scale. 

lowest denomination, are two, eight, four, and 
thirty-six. 

TIME. 

unitsof § 148. The units of Time are, 1 second, 1 

minute, 1 hour, 1 day, 1 week, 1 month, 1 year. 

Degrees of and 1 century. The degrees of the scale, in 

the scsle. 

. passing from units of the lowest denomination to 
the highest, are sixty, sixty, twenty-four, seven, 
four, twelve, and one hundred. 
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CIRCULAR MEASURE. 

§ 149. The units of this measure are, 1 sec- unit»ofci^ 

cnlar Mc 

ond, 1 minute, 1 degree, 1 sign, 1 circle. The ore. 
degrees of the scale, in passing from units of the Degree of 

the "" * 

lowest denomination to those of the higher, are 
sixty, sixty, thirty, and twelve. 



ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM OF UNITIES. 

§ 150. It may well be asked, if the method Advaijiiigw 

of the^yaleiii. 

here adopted, of presenting the elementary prin- 
ciples of ai'ithmetic, has any advantages over 
those now in general use. It is supposed to pos- 
sess the following : 

1st. The system of unities teaches an exact ift ToMfaea 

the Biiftlysis 

analysis of all numbers, and unfolds to the mind ofnumben: 
the different ways in which they are formed from 
the unit one, as a basis. 

2d. Such an analysis enables the mind to form 9d. Points out 
a definite and distinct idea of every number, by reiauon: 
pointing out the relation between it and the unit 
from which it was derived. 

3d. By presenting constantly to the mind the 3d. constant- 
idea of the unit one, as the basis of all numbers, thewwiof 
the mind is insensibly led to compare this unit "°**^' 
with all the numbers which flow from it, and 
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then it can the more easily compare those num- 
bers with each other. 
4ui. Explain 4th. It affords a more satisfactory anal3rsis, 
thefiwr ^^^ ^ better understanding of the four ground 
■[[^ rules, and indeed of all the operations of arith- 
metic, than any other method of presenting the 
subject. 



FOUR GROUND RULES. 



Bjitein § 151. Let US take the two following examples 
^^^ in Addition, the one in simple and the other in 
denominate numbers, and then analyze the pro- 
cess of finding the sum in each. 



Examptei. 



LI NUMBERS. 

874198 

36984 

3641 


DENOMINATE NUMBER8 

ctpt, gr. lb. ox, dr. 

3 3 24 15 14 
6 3 23 14 8 


914823 


10 3 23 


14 6 



prooenor lu both examples we begin by adding the units 
"^^j^JJJ^ of the lowest denomination, and then, we divide 
their sum by so many as make one of the denomi- 
nation next higher. We then set down the 
remainder, and add the quotient to the units 
of that denomination. Having done this, we 
apply a similar process to all the other denoinina- 
Bntono tious — the principle being precisely the same in 
both examples. We see, in these examples, an 



!i 



ii 



« 



illustration of a general principle of addition, unitsorthe 
viz. that units of the same kind are always added imi^i . 
together. 



§ 152. Let us take two similar examples in Bp^m 
Subtraction. 



flDCPLX ICUMBIB0. 

8403 
3208 



5105 



DSrOMINATE NUMBERS. 


£ 


«. 


d 


far. 


6 


9 


7 


2 


3 


10 


8 


4 


2 


18 


10 


2 



In both examples we begin with the units of The method 

of performing 

the lowest denomination, and as the number in theexampiei. 
the subtrahend is greater than in the place di- 
rectly above, we suppose so many to be added 
in the minuend as make one unit of the next 
higher denomination. We then make the sub- 
traction, and add 1 to the units of the subtrahend 
next higher, and proceed in a similar manner, 
through all the denominations. It is plain that 
the principle employed is the same in both exam- Principle the 
pies. Also, that units of any denomination in auexunpiee. 
the subtrahend are taken from those of the same 
denomination in the minuend. 

§ 153. Let us now take similar examples in Maiupuc*- 

Uoo. 

Multiplication. 
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8IMPL1 NUMBEKB. 

mipki. 87464 

5 
437320 


DENOMINATE NUMBXBS. 

ft 5 3 3 gr. 
9 7 6 2 16 

5 


• 


48 3 2 1 15 



Mettkod of Ii^ these examples we see, that we multiply, id 
*^uie^ succession, each order of units in the multipli- 
"^■"P*** cand by the multiplier, and that we carry from 
one product to another, one for every so m^ny as 
^ ^ _, make one unit of the next higher denomination, 
pie the same The principle of the process is therefore the 
exampta. same in both examples. 



DiTUon. 



§ 154. Finally, let us take two similar exam- 
ples in Division. 



SIMPLE NUMBERS. 

3)8 74911 
291637 



DENOMINATE NITMBEBS. 

£ 9, d. far, 

3)8 4 2 1 


2 


14 


8 


3 



PiiDcipieB in- W® begin, in both examples, by dividing the 
^^^' units of the highest denomination. The unit of 
the quotient figure is the same as that of the 
dividend. We write this figure in its place, and 
then reduce the remainder to units of the next 
lower denomination. We then add in that de- 

The seme u . 

in the nomination, and continue the division through 

^ all the denominations to the last — the principle 

being precisely the same in both examples. 
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SECTION II. 



rBAOTIONAL UNITS. 



FRACTIONAL UNITS. SCALE OF TENS. 

§ 155. If the unit 1 be divided into ten equal Fraccioii one- 
parts, each part is called one tenth. If one of ^^g^oj^g^, 
these tenths be divided into ten equal parts, 
each part is called one hundredth. If one of the hundredth ; 
hundredths be divided into ten equal parts, each one 
part is called one thousandth ; and corresponding **»o"«»«i^ 
names are given to similar parts, how far soever Genemiiza- 
the divisions may be carried. 

Now, although the tenths which arise from Fracuons 
dividing the unit 1, are but equal parts of 1, ^ 
they are, nevertheless, whole tenths, and in this 
light may be regarded as units. 

To avoid confusion, in the use of terms, we Fracuoma 
shall call every equal part of 1 a fractional unit. 
Hence, tenths, hundredths, thousandths, tenths 
of thousandths, (fee, are fractional units, each 
having a fixed relation to the unit 1, from which 
it was derived. 



arr 
whok) 
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Fractional § 156. Adopting a similar language to that 

Qoitsufthe . 

flr*t order; uscd in integer numbers, we call the tenths, frac- 
^ fcT" tional units of the first order ; the hundredtlis, 
fractional units of the second order ; the thou- 
sandths, fractional units of the third order ; and 
so on for the subsequent divisions. 
Language ftw ^^ there any arithmetical language by which 
**^^J°°^ these fractional units may be expressed? The 
decimal point, which is merely a dot, or period, 
Wbatitfljcea. indicates the division of the unit 1, according to 
the scale of tens. By the arithmetical language, 
Names ofthe the Unit of the place next the point, on the right, 

plaom 

is 1 tenth ; that of the second place, 1 hun- 
dredth ; that of the third, 1 thousandth ; that of 
the fourth, 1 ten thousandth; and so on for 
places still to the right. 
8«te» The scale for decimals, therefore, is 

.000000000, &c. ; 

in which the unit of each place is known as 
soon as we have learned the signification of the 
language. 

If, therefore, we wish to express any of the 
parts into which the unit 1 may be divided, ac- 
cording: to the scale of tens, we have simply to 

Any decimal ^ . *^ •' 

number may gelect from the alphabet, the figure that will 

be expreaaed 

bythiaaorik express the number of parts, and then write it in 
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the place corresponding to the order of the unit, where any 

figure is 

Thus, to express four tenths, three thousandths, written, 
eight ten-thousandths, and six millionths, we 
write 

.403806 ; Example. 

and similarly, for any decimal which can be 
named. 

§ 157. It should be observed that while the 
units of place decrease^ according to the scale of 
tens, from left to right, they increase according The units in- 
to the same scale, from right to left. This is the right to leo. 
same law of increase as that which connects the 
units of place in simple numbers. Hence, simple Conaequenoe. 
numbers and decimals being formed according to 
the same law, may be written by the side of each 
other and treated as a single number, by merely 
preserving the separating or decimal point. 
Thus, 8974 and .67046 may be written 

8974.67046 ; Example. 

since ten units, in the place of tenths, make the 
unit one in the place next to the left. 

FRACTIONAL UNITS IN GENERAL. 

§ 158. If the unit 1 be divided into two equal Ahaic 
parts, each part is called a half If it be divided 
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into three equal parts, each part is called a third : 
if it be divided into four equal parts, each part is 
called a fourth : if into five equal parts, each 
part is called a fifth ; and if into any number of 
equal parts, a name is given corresponding to the 
number of parts. 

Now, although these halves, thirds^ fourths, 
fifths, &c., are each but parts of the unit 1, they 
are, nevertheless, in themselves^ whole things. 
That is, a half is a whole half; a third, a whole 
third ; a fourth, a whole fourth ; and the same 
for any other equal part of 1. In this sense, 
therefore, they are units, and we call them frac- 
Haveareia- tional units. Each is an exact part of the unit 
1, and hajs a fixed relation to it. 



A third. 

Afi9urth. 
Aflfth. 

GeoeraUy. 



Tbeae units 

•re whole 

things. 



Examples. 



!l 



§ 159. Is there any arithmetical language by 
which these fractional units can be expressed ? 
Language for The bar, wHttcn at the right, is the 

fraction!. 

sign which denotes the division of the 
unit 1 into any number of equal parts. 

If we wish to express the number of equal 
parts into which it is divided, as 9, for 
example, we simply write the 9 under 
the bar, and then the phrase means, that some 
thing regarded as a whole, has been divided into 
9 equal parts. 



To expreas 

the number 

of equal 

parts. 



9 
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If, now, we wish to express any 
number of these fractional units, as 7, 
for example, we place the 7 above the 
line, and read, seven ninths. 



7_ 
9 



To show how 

maDy are 

taken. 



§ 160. It was observed,* that two things are 
necessary to the clear apprehension of an inte- 
ger number. 

1st. A distinct apprehension of the unit which 
forms the basis of the number ; and, 

2dly. A distinct apprehension of the number 
of times which that unit is taken. 

Three things are necessary to the distinct ap- 
prehension of the value of any fraction, either 
decimal or vulgar. 

1st. We must know the unit, or whole thing, 
from which the fraction was derived ; 

2d. We must know into how many equal parts 
that unit is divided ; and, 

3dly. We must know how many such parts 
are taken in the expression. 

The unit from which the fraction is derived, 
is called the unit of the fraction ; and one of 
the equal parts is called, the unit of the expres- 
sion. 

For example, to apprehend the value of the 



Two4hfaiga 

Deoeiaary to 

apprehend a 

uamber. 

Flnt. 



Seoood. 



Three thhigs 

neoeasary to 

apprehend a 

fraction. 

Flnt. 



Second. 



TUid. 



Unit of the 

flraetion— of 

tbeexpree* 

don. 



Section 110. 
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What we fraction f of a pound avoirdupois, or fft. ; we 

moitkiiov. 

must know, 
Finrt. Ist. What is meant by a pound ; 

Second. 2d. That it has been divided into seven equal 

parts; and, 
Third. 3d. That three of those parts are taken. 

In the above fraction, 1 pound is the unit of 
the fraction; one-seventh of a pound, the unit 
of the expression ; and 3 denotes that three frac- 
tional units are taken. 
Unit when If the Unit of a fraction be not named, it is 
taken to be the abstract unit 1. 



ADVANTAGES OF FRACTIONAL UNITS, 

Every equal § iQi. By Considering every equal part of uni- 

paitorone,a 

uniL ty as a unit of itself, having a certain relation to 
the unit 1, the mind is led to analyze a frac- 
tion, and thus to apprehend its precise significa- 
tion. 

Advantages Under this searching analysis, the mind at 

^.!? o^ce seizes on the unit of the fraction as the 

principal basis. It then looks at the value of 

each part. It then inquires how many such parts 

are taken. 

Eqaai unite, It having been shown that equal integer units 

whether In- 

tecraiorfrao- cau aloue be added, it is readily seen that the 



I 



I 



1 1 



I 



II 
I 

ll 



I 
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same principle is equally applicable to frac- tionai^can 
tional units ; and then the inquiry is made : added. 
What is necessary in order to make such units 
equal? 

It is seen at once, that two things are neces- ^® ****"«" 

^^ — '■' fey 



sary : addiuon. 
1st. * That they be parts of the same unit ; and, *'»"'• 

2d. That they be like parts ; in other words, second. 

they must be of the same denomination, and 

have a common denominator. 

In regard to Decimal Fractions, all that is Dedmai 

F^Bctions. 

necessary, is to observe that units of the same 
value are added to each other, and when the 
figures expressing them are written down, they 
should always be placed in the same column. 



§ 162. The creat difficulty in the management D*fflcui»y»n 
of fractions, consists in comparing them with mem of tno- 

lions. 

each other, instead of constantly comparing them 
with the unity from which they are derived. 

By considering them as entire things, having a 

! ... "°^ 

!' fixed relation to the unity which is their basis, obyiat«L 

they can be compared as readily as integer num- 
bers ; for, the mind is never at a loss when it 
apprehends the unit, the parts into which it is 
divided, and the number of parts which are greatcl*li^ 
taken. The only reasons why we apprehend and ^"^^]*J^ 



inte^fon. 



I.'- 
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handle integer numbers more readily than frac- 
tions, are, 
nm. 1st. Because the unity forming the basis is 

always kept in view ; and, 
seoood. 2d. Because, in integer numbers, we have 
been taught to trace constantly the connection 
between the unity and the numbers which come 

from it ; while in the methods of treating frac- 
tions, these important considerations have been 
neglected. 



SECTION III. 



PROPORTION AND RATIO. 



Proporuon § 153. PROPORTION cxprcsscs the relation which 

defined. 

one number bears to another, with respect to its 
being greater or less. 
Twowa}-8of Two numbers may be compared, the one wilit 

comparing. 

the Other, in two ways : 
isi method. Ist. With rcspcct to their difference, called 

Arithmetical Proportion ; and, 
9dmoihod. 2d. With rcspect to their quotient, called 

(xeometrical Proportion. 



it 
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Thus, if we compare the numbers 1 and 8, Example or 
by their diiTerence, we find that the second ex- ^^^1^ 
ceeds the first by 7: hence, their difierence 7, 
is the measure of their arithmetical proportion, 
and is called, in the old books, their arithmetical Ratio. 
ratio. 

If we compare the same numbers by their Example of 
quotient, we find that the second contains the 
first 8 times : hence, 8 is the measure of their 
geometrical proportion, and is called their geo- 
metrical ratio.* 



Geometrical 
Propoftkm. 

Ratia 



§ 164. The two numbers which are thus com- 
pared, are called terms. The first is called the Antecedent 
antecedent, and the second the consequent. consequent 

In comparing numbers with respect to their comparison 

j./T» .1 .• • f 1 • by dlflbrenoe. 

difference, the question is, how much is one 
greater than the other ? Their difference affords 
the true answer, and is the measure of their pro- 
portion. 

In comparing numbers with respect to their comparison 

I . . , . . by quotient 

quotient, the question is, how many times is one 
greater or less than the other ? Their quotient 
or ratio, is the true answer, and is the measure 



* The term ratio, as now generally used, means the quo- 
tient arising from dividing one number by another. We 
shall use it only in this sense. 



I 

I 
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Example bj of their proportion. Ten, for example, is 9 

greater than 1, if we compare the numbers one 

and ten by their difference. But if we compare 

By quotient, them by their quotient, ten is said to be ten 

"Tfentimefc" times as great — the language "ten times" having 

reference to the quotient, which is always taken 

as the measure of the relative value of two 

EzampiMor numbers so compared. Thus, when we say, 

this uae of the ^^^^ ^^ yxxi\\.'& of our commou System of numbers 

term. 

increase in a tenfold ratio, we mean that they so 
increase that each succeeding unit shall contain 
the preceding one ten times. This is a conven- 
convenient icnt language to express a particular relation of 
**°*^^'"^* two numbers, and is perfectly correct, when 
used in conformity to an accurate definition. 

In what § 165. All authors agree, that the measure of 
^^°" the geometrical proportion, between two num- 
bers, is their ratio ; but they are by no means 
inwhat diaa- ^^^^^i"^<^^s, uor docs cach always agree with 
^^^^ himself, in the manner of determining this ratio. 
Some determine it, by dividing the first term by 
Different me- the sccond ; Others, by dividing the second term 
by the first.* All agree, that the ztandard, what- 

Standaid the "^ ° 

diTiaor. evcr it may be, should be made the divisor. 



* The Encyclopedia Metropolitana, a work distinguished 
by the excellence of its scientific articles, adopts the latter 
method. 
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This leads us to inquire, whether the mind what it the 

. . but funn. 

fixes most readily on the first or second number 
as a standard ; that is, whether its tendency is 
to regard the second number as arising from the 
first, or the first as arising from the second. 

§ 166. All our ideas of numbers begin at origin or 

nttmbera. 

one.* This is the starting-point. We con- 
ceive of a number only by measuring it with how we con 
one, as a standard. One is primarily in the n^^* 
mind before we acquire an idea of any other 
number. Hence, then, the comparison begins vniere the 
at one, which is the standard or unit, and all ^'^^^J^ 
other numbers are measured by it. When, there- 
fore, we inquire what is the relation of one to 
any other number, as eight, the idea presented ^^ ^^ 
is, how many times does eight contain the stand- ?»«»»»'««• 
ard? 

We measure by this standard, and the ratio is standard. 

•^ Ratio. 

the result of the measurement. In this view of 

the case, the standard should be the first number ^^^ ^^ 

should be. 

named, and the ratio, the quotient of the second 
number divided by the first. Thus, the ratio of 
2 to 6 would be expressed by 3, three being the Example, 
number of times which 6 contains 2. 



* Section 104. 
11 
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otberreMODs § 167. The reason for adopting this method 

ibr this iiM* 

thodofcom- of Comparison will appear still stronger, if we 
^"^'^ take fractional numbers. Thus, if we seek the 
relation between one and one-half, the mind im- * 
mediately looks to the part which one-half is of 

corapartoon one, and this is determined by dividing one-half 

or unity with 

fractiona. by 1 ; that is, by dividing the second by the 
first: whereas, if we adopt the other method, 
we divide our standard, and find a quotient 2. 



Geometrical § 168. It may be proper here to observe, that 

proportion. 

while the term "geometrical proportion" is used 

to express the relation of two numbers, com- 

A geometri- pared by their ratio, the term, " a geometrical 

calprop<H> . . . /. 

tion defined, proportion," is applied to four numbers, in which 
the ratio of the first to the second is the same as 
that of the third to the fourth. Thus, 

Example. 2 I 4 :: 6 : 12, 

is a geometrical proportion, of which the ratio 
is 2. 



Further ad- § 169. We will now State some further ad- 
vantages which result from regarding the ratio 
as the quotient of the second term divided by 
the first. 

Questions In Every question in the Rule of Three is a 

the Rule of . . i i 

Three: geometrical proportion, excepting only, that the 
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last term is wanting. When that term is found, TiieiriMiiiure. 

the geometrical proportion becomes complete. 

In all such proportions, the first term is used as 

the divisor. Further, for every question in the 

Rule of Three, we have this clear and simple 

solution : viz. that, the unknown term or an- how loived. 

swer, is equal to the third term multiplied by 

the ratio of the first two. This simple rule, for 

finding the fourth term, cannot be civen, unless *"*" ^^ ***^ 

° ^ pendi on the 

we define ratio to be the quotient of the second deflniuon or 

RaUo. 

term divided by the first. Convenience, there- 
fore, as well as general analogy, indicates this as 
the proper definition of the term ratio. 

§ 170. Again, all authors, so far as I have Thu dcOni- 

,^,,t 'r • A^r^ ' j/?'-^' tlon of ratio la 

consulted them, are uniiorm m their definition ^^^^^j ^y ^, 
of the ratio of a geometrical progression : viz. 
that it is the quotient which arises from divid- 
ing the second term by the first, or any other 
term by the preceding one. For example, in 
the progression 

2 : 4 : 8 : 16 : 32 : 64, &c., 

all concur that the ratio is 2 ; that is, that it is 
the quotient which arises from dividing the sec- 
ond term by the first : or any other term by the 
preceding term. But a geometrical progression 
diiTers from a geometrical proportion only in 



authon, in 
one 



lilxampk' : 

in which 

thry iiU 

agree. 
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Theflome this I in the former, the ratip of any two terms 

riioald take , g» 

piMeinerery is the Same; while in the latter, the ratio of the 
for*to!^«re ^^^ ^^^ second is different from thatof the sec- 
■uuMnme. ^^^ ^^^ third. There is, therefore, no essential 
difference in the two proportions. 

Why, then, should we say that in the propor- 
tion 

2 : 4 :: 6 : 12, 



Eumpleii 



Wherein 

authors 

hare depart- 



the ratio is the quotient of the first term divided 
by the second ; while in the progression 

2 : 4 : 8 : 16 : 32 : 64, &c., 

the ratio is defined to be the quotient of the sec- 
ond term divided by the first, or of any term di- 
vided by the preceding term ? 

As far, as I have examined, all the authors 
who have defined the ratio of two numbers to 

ed from their j^^ ^j^g quotient of the first divided by the sec- 
definitions : ^ "^ 

ond, have departed from that definition in the 

case of a geometrical progression. They have 

How used there used the word ratio, to express the quo- 

'*'***' tient of the second term divided by the first, 

and this without any explanation of a change 

in the definition, 
other in- Most of them have also departed from their 
Jjj^^ definition, in informing us that " numbers in- 
deflnition of urease from right to left in a tenfold ratio," in 
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which the term ratio is used to denote the quo- Baiioisiiot 
tient of the second number divided by the first. 
The definition of ratio is thus departed from, 
and the idea of it becomes confused. Such 
discrepancies cannot but introduce confusion 
into the minds of learners. The same term 
should always be used in the same sense, and 
have but a single signification. Science does wbit 

dfwnanda. 

not permit the slightest departure from this rule. 
I have, therefore, adopted but a single significa- 
tion of ratio, and have chosen that one to which ThedeHni- 

tim adopted. 

all authors, so far as I know, have given their 
sanction ; although some, it is true, have also 
used it in a different sense. 



§ 171. One important remark on the subject 
of proportion is yet to be made. It is this : 

Any two numbers which are compared togeth- 
er, either by their difference or quotient^ must 
be of the same kind: that is, they must either 
have the same unit, as a basis, or be susceptible 
of reduction to the same unit. 

For example, we can compare 2 pounds with 
6 pounds : their difference is 4 pounds, and their 
ratio is the abstract number 3. We can also 
compare 2 feet with 8 yards : for, although the 
unit 1 foot is different from the unit 1 yard, still 
8 yards are equal to 24 feet. Hence, the differ- 



Important 
Bemark. 



Numbers 

compared 

moat be of 

theaaoie 

kind. 



Examples 
relating to 
Arithmetical 
and Geomet- 
rical Propor* 
tion. 
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ence of the numbers is 22 feet, and their ratio 
the abstract number 12. 
Nomben Qu the Other hand, we cannot compare 2 dol- 

with different ' 

units cannot lars with 2 yards of cloth, for they are quantities 

bsoompwed. 

of different kinds, not being susceptible of reduc- 
tion to a common unit. 
Abstract Simple or abstract numbers may always be 

numbers may 

be compared. Compared, sincc they have a common unit 1. 



^•^ 



SECTION IV. 



APPLICATIONS OF THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMl^TIC. 



§ 172. Arithmetic is both a science and an 
Arithmetic: art. It is a scicncc in all that relates to the 

In what a • i» i 

science, properties, laws, and proportions of numbers. 

The science is a collection of those connected 

Science de- proccsses which dcvclop and make known the 

fined. * 

laws that regulate and govern all the operations 
performed on numbers. 



What the § 173. Arithmetic is an art, in this: the sci- 
fyfjj^ ence lays open the properties and laws of num- 
bers, and furnishes certain principles from which 
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v 



r 

1' 



practical and useful rules are formed, applicable 
in the mechanic arts and in business transac- 
tions. The art of Arithmetic consists in the in what the 
judicious and skilful application of the princi- 
ples of the science; and the rules contain the 
directions for such application. 

§ 174. In explaining the science of Arithmetic, in explaining 
great care should be taken that the analysis of ^i^"^^!^ 
every question, and the reasoning by which the ^' 
principles are proved, be made according to the 
strictest rules of mathematical logic. 

Every principle should be laid down and ex- How each 
plained, not only with reference to its subsequent ^ouw^ 
use and application in arithmetic, but also, with ■*''**• 

9 

reference to its connection with the entire mathe- 
matical science— oi which, arithmetic is the ele- 
mentary branch. 

§ 175. That analysis of questions, therefore, what 

1 . • 1 • I ... qneationa are 

where cost is compared with quantity, or quan- j^„,j 
tity with cost, and which leads the mind of the 
learner to suppose that a ratio exists between 
quantities that have not a common unit, is, with- 
out explanation, certainly faulty as a process of 
science. 

For example : if two yards of cloth cost 4 dol- 

Emnple. 

lars, what will 6 yards cost at the same rate ? 




Anaiyfto: Analysis. — Two yards of cloth will cost twice 
as much as 1 yard : therefore, if two yards of 
cloth cost 4 dollars, 1 yard will cost 2 dollars. 
Again : if 1 yard of cloth cost 2 dollars, 6 yards, 
being six times as much, will cost six times two. 
dollars, or 12 dollars, 
satiscu^tory Now, this analysis is perfectly satisfactory to 
a child. He perceives a certain relation between 

2 yards and 4 dollars, and between 6 yards and 

* 

12 dollars : indeed, in his mind, he compares 
these numbers together, and is perfectly satisfied 
with the result of the comparison. 

Advancing in his mathematical course, how- 
ever, he soon comes to the subject of propor- 
tions, treated as a science. He there finds, 

Beuon why greatly to his surprise, that he cannot compare 
together numbers which have different units; 
and that his antecedent and consequent must be 
of the same kind. He thus learns that the whole 
system of analysis, based on the above method of 
comparison, is not in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of science. 
Tree What, then, is the true analysis ? It is this : 

6 yards of cloth being 3 times as great as 2 
yards, will cost three times as much : but 2 yards 
cost 4 dollars ; hence, 6 yards will cost 3 times 

„ ^ 4, or 12 dollars. If this last analysis be not 

More icieii- "^ 

**^ as simple as the first, it is certainly moie strictly 



r m 

1 . 
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scientific ; and when once learned, can be ap- its 
plied through the whole range of mathematical 
science. 

§ 176. There is yet another view of this ques- Reaaoiisin 
tion which removes, to a great degree, if not flf»tanaiy«8. 
entirely, the objections to the first analysis. It is 
this: 

The proportion between 1 yard of cloth and 
its cost, two dollars, cannot, it is true, as the 
units are now expressed, be measured by a ratio, 
according to the- mathematical definition of a 
ratio. Still, however, between 1 and 2, regard- 
ed as abstract numbers, there is the same relation Number* 
existing as between the numbers 6 and 12, also "^ ** "^ 

*-' ganled as ab- 

regarded as abstract. Now, by leaving out of ■*™*- 
view, for a moment, the units of the numbers, 
and finding 12 as an abstract number, and then nteaoaiyBis 
assigning to it its proper unit, we have a correct 
analysis, as well as a correct result. 

§ 177. It should 1y borne in mind, that practi- How the 

rules of aiith- 

cal arithmetic, or arithmetic as an art, selects meticsre 
from all the principles of the science, the mate- 
rials for the construction of its rules and the 
proofs of its methods. As a mere branch of y^^^ 
practical knowledge, it cares nothing about the ^^^^H^L 
forms or methods of investigation — it demands 
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the fruits of them all, in the most concentrated 
Bert rule of And practical form. Hence, the best rule of art, 
which is the one most easily applied, and which 
reaches the result by the shortest process, is not 
always constructed after those methods which 
science employs in the development of its prin- 
ciples. 
DeflntikiBof For cxamplc, the definition of multiplication is» 
™ uonT^ ^^^^ ^^ ^s ^^^ process of taking one number, called 
the multiplicand, as many times as there are 
whBftUde- units in another called the multiplier. This defi- 
*"*™*^ nition, as one of science, requires two things. 
FinL 1st. That the multiplier be an abstract num- 

ber; and. 
Second. 2dly. That the product be of the same kind as 
the multiplicand. 

These two principles are certainly correct, 

Maybe ^^d relating to arithmetic as a science, are uni- 

c^M^oM '^®^sally true. But are they universally truq, in 

AirniahiDga t^g scusc in which they would be understood by 

rale of art. "^ '^ 

learners, when applied to arithmetic as a mixed 
subject, that is, a science an4 an art ? Such an 
application would certainly exclude a large class 
of practical rules, which are used in the appli- 
cations of arithmetic, without reference to par- 
ticular units. 
Example! of Por example, if we have feet in length to be 
appikaokms. multiplied by feet in height, we must exclude the 



question as one to which arithmetic is not appli- 
cable ; or else we must multiply, as indeed we 
do, without reference to the unit, and then assign 
a proper unit to the product. 

If we have a product arising from the three ^'^•n *>»• 

three Acton 

factors of length, breadth, and thickness, the areunes. 
unit of the first product and the unit of the final 
product, will not only be different from each 
other, but both of them will be different from 
the unit of the given numbers. The unit of the The dwuvA 
given numbers will be a unit of length, the unit 
of the first product will be a square, and that of 
the final product, a cube. 

§ 178. Again, if we wish to find, by the best ^^* 

examptofl. 

practical nde, the cost of 467 leet of boards at 
30 cents per foot, we should multiply 467 by 
30, and declare the cost to be 14010 cents, or 
•140,10. 

Now, as a question of science, if you ask, can coutdeied 
we multiply feet by cents ? we answer, certainly "of idenoe. 
not. If you again ask, is the result obtained 
right ? we answer, yes. If you ask for the analy- 
sys, we give you the following : 

1 foot of boards : 467 feet : : 30 cents : Answer. 

Now, the ratio of 1 foot to 467 feet, is the ab- Baua 
stract number 467 ; and 30 cents being multi- 
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plied by this number, gives for the product 14010 
cents. But as the product of two numbers is 

Pkoduetof 

two numerically the same, whichever number be used 

niimb6ni 

as the multiplier, we know that 467 multiplied by 

30, gives the same number of units as 30 multi- 

The flnt role pUed by 467 : hence, the first nde for finding the 

oonrect. 

amount is correct. 



Bcienuflcin- § 179. I havc givcu thcsc illustrations to pomt 
out the difference between a process of scientific 



P««^ investigation and a practical rule. 



rale: 



The first should always present the ideas of 
Their dij&r. the subjcct in their natural order and connection, 

ence: in ^ 

what it coo- whilc the other should point out the best way of 
obtaining a desired result. In the latter, the 
steps of the prodess may not conform to the or- 
der necessary for the investigation of principles ; 
but the correctness of the result must be suscepti- 
ble of rigorous proof. Much needless and un- 
profitable discussion has arisen on many of the 
processes of arithmetic, from confounding a princi- 
ple of science with a rule of mere application. 



of 
error. 
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SECTION V. 



XXTHODB OF TKACHIKO ARITHlfSTIO C0N8IDXRED. 



ORDER OF THE SUBJECTS. 



§ 180. It has been well remarked by Cousin, 
the great French philosopher, that "As is the 
method of a philosopher, so will be his system ; 
and the adoption of a method decides the destiny 
of a philosophy." 

What is said here of philosophy in general, is 
eminently true of the philosophy of mathematical 
science ; and there is no branch of it to which 
the remark applies, with greater force, than to 
that of arithmetic. It is here, that the first no- 
tions of mathematical science are acquired. It 
is here, that the mind wakes up, as it were, to 
the consciousness of its reasoning powers. Here, 
it acquires the first knowledge of the abstract — 
separates, for the first time, the pure ideal from 
the actual, and begins to reflect and reason on 
pure mental conceptions. It is, therefore, of the 
highest importance that these first thoughts be 
impressed on the mind in their natural and proper 



Ooorin. 

Method 

decides 

Fhiloeopliy. 



True In 
■deuce. 



Why 

important In 

Arithmetic. 



flnl 
thoughts 
riioaldhe 

rightly 
impreaed. 



J 



1st. To increase it according to certain scales, 

uniL 



* Section 104. 



Facoitinto order, so as to strengthen and cultivate, at the 
same time, the faculties of apprehension, discnm- 
ination, and comparison, and also improve the 
yet higher faculty of logical deduction. 

Fiiit point: § 181. The first point, then, in framing a 
course of arithmetical instruction, is to deter- 

metbodof mine the method of presenting the subject. Is 

^futOeoc. there any thing in the nature of the subject it- 
self, or the connection of its parts, that points 
out the order in which these parts should be 
Laws of studied? Do the laws of science demand a 
whatcki particular order; or are the parts so loosely 

tiM^ require T connected, as to render it a matter of indifier- 
ence where we begin and where we end ? A 
review of the analysis of the subject will aid us 
in this inquiry. 

Barfs of the . § 182. We havc seen* that the science of 
numbera. numbcrs is based on the unit 1. Indeed, the 

In what the whoIc scicuce cousists iu developing, explain- 

coiisiata. ii^gi ^^d illustrating the laws by which, and 

through which, we operate on this unit. There 

Three dnsaee are three classes of operations performed on the 

ofoperationa. 

unit one. i 



l8t To 
increaae the '^ " " '~^''^-'— "-© -^ ^w- — .-- ~^«..,..., 
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forming the classes of simple and denominate 
numbers; 

2d. To divide it in any way we please, form- 9d. To 

* divide it. 

ing the decimal and vulgar fractions ; and, 

3d. To compare it with all the numbers which 3d.Tocoiii- 
come from it ; and then those numbers with each 
other. This embraces proportions, of which the 
Rule of Three is the principal branch. 

There is yet a fourth branch of arithmetic; Foarth 
viz. tlie application of the principles and of the 
rules drawn from' them, in the mechanic arts pncticai 
and in the ordinary transactions of business. 
This is called the Art, or practical part, of thewthe 
Arithmetic. (See Arithmetical Diagram facing 
page 117.) 

Now, if this analysis be correct, it establishes Anaijiis 
the order in which the subjects of arithmetic the order, 
should be taught. 



INTEGER UNITS. 



§ 183. We begin first with the unit 1, and in- 
crease it according to the scale of tens, forming 



Unit 

Increaaed 
aooordlngto 

the common system of integer numbers. We the«icaioof 

tens. 

then perform on these numbers the operations 

of the five ground rules; viz. numerate them, opentioiM 

add them, subtract them, multiply and divide 

them. 
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Next increaao We ncxt increase the unit 1 according to the 

it accurding 

to varying Varying scales of the denominate numbers, and 
thus produce the system, called Denon^inate or 
Concrete Numbers ; after which we perform 
upon this class all the operations of the five 
ground rules. 

What Older § 184. It may be well to observe here, that 

exact Kifl&oe ^^® ^^^ of cxact scicnce requires us to treat the 

"^"*'*^ denominate numbers first, and the numbers of 

the common system afterwards; for, the com- 

Beaaon for mou System is but a variety of the class of de- 
nominate numbers ; viz. that variety, in which 
the scale is the scale of tens, and unvarying. 

Reaaon for But as some knowledge of a subject must precede 

departiiig 

from it, <^ll generalization, we are obliged to begin the 
subject of arithmetic with the simplest element. 



FRACTIONAL UNITS. 

DivisioiiBof § 185. We now pass to the second class of 
operations on the unit 1 ; viz. the divisions of 

Genemime- it. Here wc pursuc the most general method, 
and divide it arbitrarily ; that is, into any num- 
ber of equal parts. We then observe that the 

Method ao- division of it, according to the scale of tens, is 
J^^^^ but a particular case of the general law of di- 
vision. We then perform, on the fractional 




units which thus arise, all the operations of the opemtioM 

performed. 

five ground rules. 



BAT 10, — OB BULE OF THREE. 

§ 186. Having considered the two subjects of 
integer and fractional units, we come next to 
the comparison of numbers with each other. 

This branch of arithmetic develops all the 
relative properties of numbers, resulting from 
their inequality. 

The method of arrangement, indicated above, 
presents all the operations of arithmetic in con- 
nection with the unit 1, which certainly forms 
the basis of the arithmetical science. 

Besides, this arrangement draws a broad line 
between the science of arithmetic and its ap- 
plications ; a distinction which it is very im- 
portant to make. The separation of the prin- 
ciples of a science from their applications, so 
that the learner shall clearly perceive what is 
theory and what practice, is of the highest im- 
portance. Teaching things separately, teaching 
them well, and pointing out their connections, 
are the golden rules of all successful instruc- 
tion. 

§ 187. I had supposed, that the place of the 

12 
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Rule of Three, among the branches of arith- 
metic, had been fixed long since. But several 

Duiferenoesin authors of late, have placed most of the practi- 

' cal subjects before this rule — ^giving precedence, 

for example, to the subjects of Percentage, In- 

inwhttthej tcrcst, Discount, Insurance, &c. It is not easy 
to discover the motive of this change. It is 

Ratio part of Certain that the proportion and ratio of num- 
bers are parts of the science of anthmetic ; and 

Should pre- the properties of numbers which they unfold, 

oedeapplica- 

uooa. are indispensably necessary to a clear apprehen- 
sion of the principles from which the practical 
rules are constructed. 

We may, it is true, explain each example in 

Percentage, Interest, Discount, Insurance, &c., 

Cannot wen by a separate analysis. But this is a matter 

order, of much labor; and besides, does not conduct 

the mind to any general principle, on which 

all the operations depend. Whereas, if the Rule 

of Three be explained, before entering on the 

Adrantagea practical subjects, it is a great aid and a pow« 

piaining^ie ^^^ auxiliary in explaining and establishing 

^""^ all the practical rules. If the Rule of Three 

Tliree. *^ 

is to be learned at all, should it not rather 

precede than follow its applications? It is a 

great point, in instruction, to lay down a gen- 

The great g^al principle, as early as possible, and then con- 

prindpleof . . . 

iMtniction. nect with it, and with each other, all the subor- 
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dinate principles, with their applications, which 
flow from it. 



PBACTICAL PART. 

§ 188. We come next to the 4th division; AppUcttoni 
viz. the applications of arithmetic. 

Under the classification which we have indi- J^*^ 
cated, all the principles of the science will have 
been mastered, when the pupil reaches this stage 
of his prosress. His business will now be with ^'^■^ 
the application of principles, and no longer in dooe. 
the study and development of the principles 
themselves. The unity and simplicity of this unity of the 
method of classification, may be made more ap- 
parent, by the aid of the arithmetical diagram 
which faces page 117. 

May we not then conclude that the subjects "o^thewb- 

"^ ** Jectii should 

of arithmetic should be presented in the follow- beproMnied. 
ing order : 

1st. All the methods of treating integer num- '«*• io*««w 

nnmhera. 

bers, whether formed from the unit 1 according 
to the scale of tens, or according to varying 
scales ; 

2d. All the methods of treating fractional uni- m. Prae- 

UOM. 

ties, whether derived from the unit 1 according 
to the scale of tens, or according to varying 
scales ; 
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3(LRuieof 3d. The proportion and ratios of numbers; 

Three. 

and, 
4th. Appiica- 4th. The applications of the science of num- 



UOOB. 



bers to practical and useful objects. 



OBJECTIONS TO THIS CLASSIFICATION ANSWERED. 

Twootjjeo. § 18^- It has been urged that Common or Vul- 
cul^^Lton! 8^^ Fractions should be placed "immediately 
after Division, for two reasons." 
^^ " First, they arise from division, being in fact 

unexecuted division." 

"Second, in Reduction and the Compoimd 

Second. '^ 

Rules, it is often necessary to multiply and divide 
fractions, to add and subtract them, also to carry 
for them, unless perchance the examples are con- 
structed for the occasion, and with special refer- 
ence to avoiding these difficulties.*' 

These are an. Thcsc, I belie vc, are all the objections that 
have been, or can be urged against the classifi- 
cation which I have suggested. I give them in 

Given in Aiii. f^'l bccausc I wish the subject of arrangement 

to be fully considered and discussed. It should 

What be our main object to get at the best possible 

owobject. system of classification, and not to waste our 
efforts in ingenious arguments in the support of 

To be con- a favoritc oue. We will consider these objec- 

sidered ae- , 

parateiy. tions Separately. 



I ! 
I 
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It is certainly true, that fractions " arise from rneuaat 
division/' but it is as certainly not true, that they vtaioo. 
are ** unexecuted divisions;" and this last idea 
has involved the subject in much perplexity and 
difficulty. 

The most elementary idea of a fraction, arises Theetema^ 
from the division of a single thing into two equal obuined by 
parts, each of which is called a half Now, we thediTfaion: 
get no idea of this half unless we consider the. 
division perfected. And indeed, the method of 
teaching shows this. For, we cannot impress 
the idea of a half on the mind of a child, until Example; 
we have actually divided in his presence the 
apple (or something else regarded as a unit), 
and exhibited the parts separately to his senses ; 
and all other fractions must be learned by a like 
reference to the unit 1. Hence, we can form no And not 

oCberwfM. 

notion of a fraction, except on the supposition of 
a perfected division. 

If the term, "unexecuted division," applies to •'Unexecuted 
the numerator of the expression, and not to the not apply to 
unit of the fraction, the idea is still more in- •'|^^|»"™' 
volved. For, nothing is plainer than that we 
can form no distinct notion of a result, so long 
as the process on which it depends cannot be 
executed. The vas^ue impression that there is 
something hanging about a fraction that cannot uun cannot 
be quite reached, has involved the subject in a rt^cjud^hm 
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occatiuoed mysterious terror; and the boy approaches it 
with the same feeling which a mariner does a 
rocky and dangerous coast, of which he has 
neither map nor chart to guide him. But pre- 
sent to the mind of the pupil the distinct idea, 
that a fraction is one or more equal parts of 
uoohasa Unity, and that every such part is sl perfect whole, 
fixed relation having a Certain relation to the thing from which 

to unity. ® ° •' 

it was derived, and all the mist is cleared away, 
and his mind divides the unit into any number 
of equal parts, with the same facility as the knife 
divides the apple. 

Form the The form of expression for a fraction, and for 
an unexecuted division, is indeed the same, but 
the interpretation of this expression, as used for 
one or the other, is entirely different. In our 

Arignmay common language, the same word is not al- 

exprandlA 

fbrent things, ways the sign of the same idea ; and in science, 

the same symbol often expresses very different 

things. 

Example For example, f , as an expression in fractions, 

heeeprind- nicans, that Something regarded as a whole has 

^'^ been divided in 7 equal parts, and that 3 of those 

parts are taken. As a result of division, it means 

that the integer number 3 is to be divided into 

What cannot 7 equal parts. Now, it cannot be assumed, as a 

be aaramed. 

self-evident fact, that three of the parts of the 
first division are equal to 1 part of the second ; 



an unexecu- 
ted diTiaioD. 
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TliebMiBof 



and if this fact be made the basis of a system 
of fractions, the mind of a child will iro throuirh 

^ ° eyery syiteni 

that system in the dark. The basis of every sys- '^^^^ *» ^ 

etomentary 

tern should be an elementary idea, uea. 



§ 190. The second objection, as far as it goes, second objeo- 

tianTalld; 

is valid. In all the tables of denominate num- 
bers, fractions occur five times; viz. twice in 
Long Measure, where 5J yards make 1 rod, and 
69^ statute miles 1 degree ; once in Cloth Mea- 
sure, where 2^^ inches make 1 nail; once in But of no 

great weight. 

Square Measure, where 30} square yards make 
1 square rod ; and once in Wine Measure, where 
31^ gallons make 1 barrel. Now, it were a little 
better, if these tables had been constructed with 
integer units. But it should be borne in mind, Beasonfc 
that the first notions of fractions are given either 
by oral instruction, or learned from elementary 
arithmetics. Most of the leading arithmetics 
are, I believe, preceded by smaller works. These 
are designed to impart elementary ideas of num- Design or 
bers, so as not to embarrass the classification of '^^,^ 
subjects when the scholar is able to enter on a 
system. Now, the most elementary of these 
works conducts the pupil, in fractions, far be- 
yond the point necessary to understand and '^"^^TT* 
manage all the fractions which appear in the taught in the 

elementary 

tables of denominate numbers; and hence, there worki; 




May then be is DO rcasoii, on that account, to depart from a 

uaedi 

classification otherwise desirable. 



OlidectionBto 



OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW METHOD. 

§ 191. Having examined the objections that 
have been urged against that system of classifi- 
cation of the subjects of arithmetic, which has 
the new me- appeared to me most in accordance with the 

thod oouflid- 

erecL principles of science, I shall now point out some 
of the difficulties to be met with in the adoption 
of the method proposed as a substitute. 

Fintobjeo- Ist. That method separates the simple and de- 
nominate numbers, which, in their general form- 
ation, differ from each other only in the scale 
by which we pass from one unit of value to an- 
other. 

Second objeo- 2d. By thus Separating these numbers, it be- 
comes more difficult to point out their connec- 
tion and teach the important fact, that in all 
their general properties, and in all the opera- 
tions to be performed upon them, they differ 
from each other in no important particular. 

Third objeo- 3d. By placing the denominate numbers after 

Lion * ^p^ 

Vulgar Fractions, all the principles and rules in 
umiiationof Fractious are limited in their application to a 
® ™ ®^ single class effractions ; viz. to those fractions 
w^ich have the same unit. 



I 

M 
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For example, the common rule for addition Exampio; 

/. . ihowing this. 

of fractions, under this classification, is, in sub- 
stance, the following : " Reduce the fractions to 
a common denominator; add their numerators, Rule; not 
and place the sum over the common denomi- 
nator." 

As the subject of denominate numbers has Hare not yet 
not yet been reached, no allusion can be made tecuons 
to fractions having different units. If the learn- '^][jj*^,2jj?^ 
er should happen to understand the rule literally, 
he would conclude that, the sum of all fractions 
having a common denominator is found by sim- 
ply adding their numerators and placing the Themiet 

therefore ap- 

sum over the common denominator. But this piytoone 
cannot, of course, be so, since J of a £ and f tioneoniy. 
of a shilling make neither one pound nor one 
shilling. 

What appears to me most objectionable in oreateetob- 

Jectioo. 

this method, is this : it fails to prcseiU the im- 
portant fact, that no two fractions can be blend- 
ed into one, either by addition or subtraction, 
unless they are parts of the same unit, as wel 
as like parts. 

By this method of classification most of the tub method 
difficult questions which arise in fractions are uonRToiUe 
avoided, or else the subject must be resumed "»«*""<="** 

■^ queitloiiL 

after denominate numbers, and that class of 
questions treated separately. 
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whatttwqr The class of questions to which I refer, em- 
are. 

braces examples like the following : 

Add f of a day, ^ of an hour, and f of a sec- 
ond together. 

It b certainly true that a boy will make mar- 
vellous progress in the text-book, if you limit 
The subject him to thosc examples in which the fractions 
poeed of; but have a common unit. But, will he ever un- 
derstand the science of fractions unless his mind 
be steadily and always turned to the unit of the 
fraction, as the basis ? Will he understand the 
value of one equal part, so as to compare and 
unite it with another equal part, unless he first 
apprehends, clearly, the units from which those 
parts were derived ? 
Laeiobjeo- 4th. By placing the Denominate Numbers be- 

tiiua stated. 

tween Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, the gen- 
eral subject of fractional arithmetic is broken 
into fragments. This arrangement makes it dif- 
Diflicuityof ficult to realize that these two systems of num- 

tradng the 

owmecuon of bcrs differ from each other in no essential par- 
"^ ticular ; that they are both formed from the unit 
one by the same process, with only a slight mod- 
ification of the scale of division. 



ARITHMETICAL LANGUAGE. 

§ ld2. We have seen that the arithmetical al- Aitthmeticai 

alphabet. 

phabet contains ten characters.* From these 
elements the entire language is formed ; and we 
now propose to show in how simple a manner. 

The names of the ten characters are the first Names of uw 

diaiacten. 

ten words of the language. If the unit 1 be 

added to each of the numbers from 1 to 10 in- Pint ten 

elusive, we find the first ten combinations in uom. 

arithmeticf If 2 be added, in like manner, 

we have the second ten combinations; adding fleooodteD, 

andso oofor 

3, gives us the third ten combinations; and so otben. 
on, until we have reached one hundred com- 
binations (page 123). 

Now, as we progressed, each set of combina- Each set gir- 

ingoDO addi- 

tions introduced one additional word, and the tionaiwoid. 
results of all the combinations are expressed by 
the words from two to twenty inclusive. 



§ 193. These one hundred elementary com- An that need 

be commit 

binations, are all that need be committed to ted tome- 
memory ; for, every other is deduced from them. 
They are, in fact, but different spellings of the 
first nineteen words which follow one. If we ex- 
tend the words to one hundred, and recollect that 



moiy. 



• Section 114. f Section 116. 
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at one hundred, we begin to repeat the numbers, 

Words to be we See that we have but one hundred words to 

foraddiUoB. be remembered for addition; and of these, all 

Only ten obove ten are derivative. To this number, 

words prind- 

ttre. must of course be added the few words which 
express the sums of the hundreds, thousands, &c. 

Bubtnctfoo: § 194. In Subtraction, we also find one hun- 
dred elementary combinations; the results of 
which are to be read.* These results, and all 
Number of the numbers employed in obtaining them, are 
expressed by twenty words. 

MoiupUca- § 195. In Multiplication (the table being car- 

tioD * 

lied to twelve), we have one hundred and forty- 
four elementary combinations,! and fifty-nine 
Number of separate words (already known) to express the 

words. 

results of these combinations. 

Diviskm: § 196. In Division, also, we have one hundred 
Number of ^'^^ forty-four elementary combinations, J but 
words. yj^f^Q only twelve words to express their results. 

Four bun- 

^^ht ^ ^^'^' '^^"^' ^^ ^^"^^ *^"^ hundred and eigh- 
eksmoDtary ty-cight elementary combinations. The results 

oombiiiA' 

tions. of these combinations are expressed by one hun- 
T^^* dred words ; viz. nineteen in addition, ten in sub- 

19 in sddi- 

**o^ traction, fifty-nine in multiplication, and twelve 

10 In Bubtrao- 

Uon, — — — 

^®^°^ • Section 120. t Section 122. t Section 123. 
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in division. Of the nineteen words which are isindiTiaioo. 
employed to express the results of the combina- 
tions in addition, eight are again used to express 
similar results in subtraction. Of the fifty-nine 
which express the results of the combinations 
in multiplication, sixteen had been used to ex- 
press similar results in addition, and one in 
subtraction; and the entire twelve, which ex- 
press the results of the combinations in division, 
had been used to express results of previous 
combinations. Hence, the results of all the ele- 
mentary combinations, in the four ground rules, 
are expressed by sixty- three different words ; and sixfj-ihree 

diflbroDft 

they are the only words employed to translate wontsinau. 
these results from the arithmetical into our com- 
mon language. 

The language for fractional units is similar Language 

■m Tk /• 1 ^® aame for 

in every particular. By means of a language tneaom, 
thus formed we deduce every principle in the 
science of numbers. 

§ 198. Expressing these ideas and their com- 
binations by figures, gives rise to the language Language or 
of arithmetic. By the aid of this language we 



use. 



not only unfold the principles of the science, itsTaiueaod 
but are enabled to apply these principles to 
every question of a practical nature, involving 
the use of figures. 
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But few § 199. There is but one further idea to be 
^"'which presented : it is this, — that there are very few 
^IJJ^^ combinations made among the figures, which 
oftheflguitx. change, at all, their signification. 

Selecting any two of the figures, as 3 and 5, 
jjj^^^^ for example, we see at once that there are but 
three ways of writing them, that will at all 
change their signification. 

Fint: First, write them by the side of each ) 3 5, 
other i 6 3. 

seooDd: Second, write them, the one over j f, 
the other ) f* 

Third. Third, place a decimal point before ) .3, 
each ) .5. 

Now, each manner of writing gives a dififer- 
ent signification to both the figures. Use, how- 
Learn the ever, has established that signification, and we 
^^^ ^ know it, as soon as we have learned the lan- 
guage. 

We have thus explained what we mean by 
the arithmetical language. Its grammar em- 
itognunmar: braccs the uames of its elementary signs, or 
Alphabet- Alphabet, — the formation and number of its 
their uaes. words, — and the laws by which figures are con- 
nected for the purpose of expressing ideas. We 
feel that there is simplicity and beauty in this 
system, and hope it may be useful. 
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NECESSITY OF EXACT DEFINITIONS AND TERMS. 

§ 200. The principles of every science are Prindpieeof 
a collection of mental processes, having estab- 
lished connections with each other. In every 
branch of mathematics, the Definitions and Definittou 

andteniis: 

Terms give form to, and are the signs of, cer- 
tain elementary ideas, which are the basis of 
the science. Between any term and the idea 
which it is employed to express, the connection 
should be so intimate, that the one will always 
suggest the other. 

These definitions and terms, when their sig- whenonoe 

fixed most 

nifications are once fixed, must always be used always be 



medinthe 



in the same sense. The necessity of this is most 
I urgent. For, "zn the whole range of arithmetical 
science there is no logical test of truths but in 
a conformity of the reasoning to the definitions 
and terms, or to such principles as have been 
established from them" 



§ 201. With these principles, as guides, we Deflnmons 

and teiTss 

propose to examine some of the definitions and examined, 
terms which have, heretofore, formed the basis 
of the arithmetical science. We shall not con- 
fine our quotations to a single author, and shall 
make only those which fairly exhibit the gen- 
eral use of the terms. 
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It is said, 
Number d» ** Number signifies a unit, or a collection oj^ 

fined. . f, 

units. 
How " The common method of expressing numbers 

exprawd. .^ j^^ ^^^ Arabic Notation, The Arabic method 

employs the following ten characters^ or figures," 

&c. 
Names of the "The first nine are called significant figures, 

because each one always has a value, or denotes 

some number." 

And a little further on we have, 
Figures hare " The different values which figures have, are 

yalues. 

called simple and local values." 

The definition of Number is clear and cor- 
Number rect. It is a general term, comprehending all 
flaedj the phrases which are used, to express, either 
separately or in connection, one or more things 
Also figures, of the samc kind. So, likewise, the definition 
of figures, that they are characters, is also right. 
Definition de- But mark how soon these definitions are de- 
"' parted from. The reason given why nine of the 
figures are called significant is, because "each 
one always has a value, or denotes some num- 
ber.'' This brings us directly to the question. 
Has a figure whether a figure has a value; or, whether it is 
a mere representative of value. Is it a number 
or a character to represent number? Is it a 

It is merely . ii/it«i/»i i^ » 

a character: quantity OT symool? It IS denned to txe a char- 



J 
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acter which stands for, or expresses a number. 
Has it any other signification ? How then can 
we say that it has a value — and how is it possi- RvnoTiiue 
Ible that it can have a siinple and a local value ? ' 

The things which the figures stand for, may 
change their value, but not the figures them- 
selves. Indeed, it is very difficult for John to 
perceive how the figure 2, standing in the sec- botsumda 
ond place, is ten times as great as the same fig- 
ure 2 standing in the first place on the right! 
although he will readily understand, when the 
arithmetical language is explained to him, that 
the UNIT of one of these places is ten times as unuorptaoe. 
great as that of the other. 

§ 202. Let us now examihe the leading defi- Lndii« defi- 
nition or principle which forms the basis of the "** 
arithmetical language. It is in these words : 

" Numbers increase from right to left in a or number. 
tenfold ratio ; that is, each removal of a figure 
one place towards the left, increases its value 
ten times'' 

Now, it must be remembered, that number 
has been defined as signifying "a unit, or a 
collection of units." How, then, can it have a 
right hand, or a left ? and how can it increase 
from right to left in a tenfold ratio?** The 
explanation given is, that "eacA removal of a 

13 



Does not 
agree with 

thedeflni- 

tion before 

glren. 
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ExplanaUoD. 



IncreMeor 
numben baa 
Dooonnectioa 
wUltflgnrea. 



Ralia 



«* Tenfold 
ratio :" 



Fuur leading 
notions of 
nambMB. 



FiraL 



Second. 



ThinL 



Foarth. 



figure one place towards the left, increases its 
value ten times," 

Number, signifying a collection of units, must 
necessarily increase according to the law by 
which these units are combined; and that law 
of increase, whatever it may be, has not the 
slightest connection with the figures which are 
used to express the numbers. 

Besides, is the term ratio (yet undefined), 
one which expresses an elementary idea ? And 
is the term, a " tenfold ratio" one of sufficient 
simplicity for the basis of a system ? 

Does, then, this definition, which in substance 
is used by most authors, involve and carry to 
the mind of the young learner, the four leading 
ideas which form the basis of the arithmetical 
notation ? viz. : 

1st. That numbers are expressions for one or 
more things of the same kind. 

2d. That numbers are expressed by certain 
characters called figures ; and of which there 
are ten. 

3d. That each figure always expresses as 
many units as its name imports, and no more. 

4th. That the kind of thing which a figure 
expresses depends on the place which the figure 
occupies, or on the value of the units, indicated 
in some other way. 



I! 
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Place is merely one of the forms of language 
by which we designate the unit of a number, 
expressed by a figure. The definition attributes 
this property of place both to number and fig- 
ures, while it belongs to neither. 
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Place; 
Itooflloe. 



Pint 



§ 203. Having considered the definitions and 
terms in the first division of Arithmetic, viz. in 
notation and numeration, we will now pass to Deflniuona in 
the second, viz. Addition. 

The following are the definitions of Addition, 
taken from three standard works before me: 

" The putting together of two or more num- 
bers (as in the foregoing examples), so as to 
make one whole number, is called Addition, and 
the whole number is called the sum, or amount'* 

"Addition is the collecting of numbers to- 
gether to find their sum." 

" The process of uniting two or more num- 
bers together, so as to form one single number, 
is called Addition." 

"The answer, or the number thus found, is 
called the sum, or amount," 

Now, is there in either of these definitions 
any test, or means of determining when the 
pupil gets the thing he seeks for, viz. " the sum 
of two or more numbers?" No previoui defi- 
nition has been given, in either work, of the 



Seoaod. 



Thlid. 



DefeelB. 



^ 




term bum. How is the learner to know what 
he is seeking for, unless that thing be defined ? 
No prin- Suppose that John be required to find the sum 

ciple MA 

itiDdttd. of the numbers 3 and 5, and pronounces it to 
be 10. How will you correct him, by showing 
that he has not conformed to the definitions and 
rules ? You certainly cannot, because you have 
established no test of a correct process. 

But, if you have previously defined sum to be 
a number which contains as many units as there 
are in all the numbers added : or, if you say, 
Correct defl- "Addition is the process of uniting two or 

nition; 

more numbers, %n such a way, that all the units 
which they contain may be expressed by a sin- 
gle number, called the sum, or sum total ;" you 
will then have a test for the correctness of the 
Givwateit proccss of Addition; viz. Does the number, 
which you call the sum, contain as many units 
as there are in all the numbers added ? The 
answer to this question will show that John is 
wrong. 

DeflniUomor § 204. I will uow quotc the definitions of 
Fractions from the same authors, and in the 
same order of reference, 
nnt. " We have seen, that numbers expressing whoh 

things, are called integers, or whole numbers ; 
but that, in division, it is often necessary to 
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divide or break a whole thing into parts, and 
that these parts are called fractions, or broken 
numbers." 

" Fractions are 'parts of an integer." seoond. 

" When a number or thing is divided into Thiid. 
equal parts, these parts are called Fractions." 

Now, will either of these definitions convey 
to the mind of a learner, a distinct and exact 
idea of a fraction ? 

The term "fraction," as used in Arithmetic, TennftidioD 
means one or more equal parts of something 
regarded as a whole : the parts to be expressed 
in terms of the thing divided considered as a 
unit. There are three prominent ideas which ideM 
the mind must embrace : 

1st. That the thing divided be regarded as a Fin*, 
standard, or unity ; 

2d. That it be divided into equal parts ; second. 

3d. That the parts be expressed in terms of twixl 
the thing divided, regarded as a unit. 

These ideas are referred to in the latter part ThedeHni- 
of the first definition. Indeed, the definition i^ed: 
would suggest them to any one acquainted with 
the subject, but not, we think, to a learner. 

In the second definition, neither of them is isaihu^ 
hinted at. Take, for example, the integer num- m integer? 
ber 12, and no one would say that any one part 
of this number, as 2, 4, or 6, is a fraction. 



Third The third definition would be perfectly accu- 

rate, by inserting after the word "thing," the 
words, " regarded as a whole." It very clearly 
expresses the idea of equal parts, but does not 
In what de- present the idea strongly enough, that the thing 
divided must be regarded as unity, and that the 
parts must be expressed in terms of this unity. 

§ 205. I have thus given a few examples, illus- 
NeoetsttyoT trating the necessity of accurate definitions and 
terms. Nothing further need be added, except 
the remark, that terms should always be used in 
the same sense, precisely, in which they are de- 
fined. 
oi]tl«ctioii To some, perhaps, these distinctions may ap- 
of thought P®2ir over-nice, and matters of little moment, 
andiaogaage. j^ ^^^ |^ supposcd that a general impression, 

imparted by a language reasonably accurate, 
will suffice very well; and that it is hardly 
worth while to pause and weigh words on a 
nicely-adjusted balance. 

Any such notions, permit me to say, will lead 
to fatal errors in education. 
DeflniuoDs in It is in mathematical science alone that words 
are the signs of exact and clearly-defined ideas. 
It is here only that we can see, as it were, the 
very thoughts through the transparent words by 
which they are expressed. If the words of the 



to 
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definitions are not such as convey to the mind Moat be 

wnct to 

of the learner, the fundamental ideas of the roasonoor- 
science, he cannot reason upon these ideas; ^' ^ 

for, he does not apprehend them; and the great 
reasoning faculty, by which all the subsequent 
principles of mathematics are developed, is en- 
tirely unexercised.* 

It is not possible to cultivate the habit of cannot other- 

wise ctdtivate 

accurate thinking, without the aid and use of habits of 
exact language. No mental habit is more use- 
ful than that of tracinjg out the connection be- 
tween ideas and language. In Arithmetic, that 
connection can be made strikingly apparent, connection 

between 

Clear, distinct ideas — diamond thoughts — may words and 
be strung through the mind on the thread of 
science, and each have its word or phrase by 
which it can be transferred to the minds of 
others. 



thoughts in 
arithmetic. 



HOW SHOULD THE SUBJECTS BE PRESENTED? 

§ 206. Having considered the natural connec- whut 

has been 

tion of the subjects of arithmetic with each considered, 
other, as branches of a single science, based on 
a single unit; and having also explained the 
necessity of a perspicuous and accurate lan- 

* Section 200. 
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How ought guage ; we come now to that important inquiry, 

to be pie- How ought those subjects to be presented to the 

mind of a learner ? Before answering this ques- 

Twooitfectt tion, we should reflect, that two important ob- 

arithmetic: j^ctB should be sought after in the study of arith- 
metic : 
Firat. 1st. To train the mind to habits of clear, 

quick, and accurate thought — to teach it to 
apprehend distinctly — ^to discriminate closely — 
to judge truly — and to reason correctly ; and, 
Second. 2d. To give, in abundance, that practical 
knowledge of the use of figures, in their va- 
rious applications, which shall illustrate the stri- 

Aitofarith- king fact, that the art of arithnfetic is the most 
important art of civilized life — being, in fact, 
the foundation of nearly all the others, 

Howflratim- § 207. It is Certainly true, that most, if not 
made. all the elementary notions, whether abstract or 
practical — that is, whether they relate to the 
science or to the art of arithmetic, must be 
made on the mind by means of sensible objects. 
Because of this fact, many have supposed that 
bRsaaon- the processes of reasoning are all to be con- 
ducted bj*^ ducted by the same sensible objects ; and that 
"bJeda? ^^^U abstract principle of science is to be de- 
veloped and established by means of sofas, 
chairs, apples, and horses. There seems to be 



! 
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an impression that because blocks are useful sensibio 
aids in teaching the alphabet, that, therefore in acquiring 
they can be used advantageously in reading ^^^ 
Milton and Shakspeare. This error is akin to 
that of attempting to teach practically, Geog- 
raphy and Surveying in connection with Geom- Enw 
etry, by calling the angles of a rectangle, north, them 
south, east, and west, instead of simply designa- ^^"^ 
ting them by the letters A, B, C, and D. 

This false idea, that every principle of sci- FriwWea: 
ence must be learned practically, instead of 
being rendered practical by its applications, has its eobdv. 
been highly detrimental both to science and art. 

A mechanic, ^or example, knowing the height Example 
of his roof and the width of his building, wishes cauon or 
to cut his rafters to the proper length. If he ^^^JJ^ 
calls to his aid the established, though abstract 
principles of science, he finds the length of his 
rafter, by the well-known relation between the 
hypothenuse and the two sides of a right-angled 
triangle. If, however, he will learn nothing ex- 
cept practically, he must raise his rafter to the or leamiinf 

, iMvctically. 

roof, measure it, and if it be too long cut it off, 
if too short, splice it. This is the practical way 
of learning things. 

The truly practical way, is that in which skill '^^ 
is guided by science. 

Do the principles above stated find any appli- 
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cation in considering the question, How should 
Can arithmetic be taught? Certainly they do. If 
arithmetic be both a science and an art, it 
should be so taught and so learned. 

Prindptoi § 208. The principles of every science are gen- 



eral and abstract truths. They are mere ideas. 
What primarily acquired through the senses by experi- 
ence, and generalized by processes of reflection 
wiie and reasoning; and when understood, are certain 

Ui U80 them. 

guides in every case to which they are applicable. 
If we choose to do without them, we may. But 
is it wise to turn our heads from the guide-boards 
and explore every road that opens before us ? 

Now, in the study of arithmetic those princi- 
ples of science, applicable to classes of cases. 
When should always be taught at the earliest possible 

and how 

tbcjBhouid moment. The mind should never be forced 

through a long series of examples, without ex- 

The methods plauatiou. One or two examples should always 

pointed oat 

precede the statement of an abstract principle, 
or the laying down of a rule, so as to make the 
language of the principle or rule intelligible. 
But to carry the learner forward through a 
prindpk* series of them, before the principle on which 

U> be impres- , , , , , 

aed. they depend has been examined and stated, is 
forcing the mind to advance mechanically — it 
is lifting up the rafter to measure it, when its 



exact length could be easily determined by a 

rule of science. , ^ 

♦ 

As most of the instruction in arithmetic must Booki: * ^ 
be given with the aid of books, we feel unable * 

to do justice to this branch of the subject with- vwmAtj 

tot UwUing 

out submitting a few observations on the nature of them, 
of text-books and the objects which they are in- 
tended to answer. 



TEXT-BOOKS. 

§ 209. A text-book should be an aid to the TBzM>ook: 
teacher in imparting instruction, and to the 
learner in acquiring knowledge. ' 

It should present the subjects of knowledge whattt 

■hoaldbe. 

in their proper order, with the branches of each 

subject classified, and the parts rightly arranged. 

No text-book, on a subject of general knowledge, seiedion 

can contain all that is known of the subject on neoeanry. 

which it treats; and ordinarily, it can contain 

but a very small part. Hence, the subjects to 

be presented, and the extent to which they are DUBcamet 

to be treated, are matters of nice discrimination 

and judgment, about which there must always 

be a diversity of opinion. 

§ 210. The subjects selected should be leading sot^jecti: 
ones, and those best calculated to unfold, ex- 
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plain, and illustrate the principles of the science. 
How They should be so presented as to lead the mind 
to analyze, discriminate, and classify j to see 
each principle separately, each in its combina- 
tion witli others, and all, as forming an harmo- 
nious whole. Too much care cannot be be- 

BuggeeaTe stowed in forming the suggestive method of 
arrangement: that is, to place the ideas and 
principles in such a connection, that each step 

Reaaonfor. shall prepare the mind of the learner for the next 
in order. 



Object 

ofatextr 

book: 



Nature; 



Useleas 
detail; 



§211. A text-book should be constructed for 
the purpose of furnishing the learner with the 
keys of knowledge. It should point out, explain, 
and illustrate by examples, the methods of in- 
vestigating and examining subjects, but should 
leave the mind of the learner free from the re- 
straints of minute detail. To fill a book with 
the analysis of simple questions, which any child 
can solve in his own way, is to constrain and 
force the mind at the very point where it is ca- 
pable of self-action. To do that for a pupil, 
which he can do for himself, is most unwise. 

Bhouid § 212. A text-book on a subject of science 

joricuL should not be historical. At first, the minds of 

children are averse to whatever is abstract, be- 
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cause what is abstract demands thought, and Keasona. 
thinking is mental labor from which untrained 
minds turn away. If the thread of science be 
broken by the presentation of facts, having no 
connection with the argument, the mind will 
leave the more rugged path of the reasoning, 
and employ itself with what requires less effort 
and labor. 

The optician, in his delicate experiments, ex- mastnuion. 
eludes all light except the beam which he uses : 
so, the skilful teacher excludes all thoughts 
excepting those which he is most anxious to 
impress. 

As a general rule, subject of course to some 
exceptions, but one method for each • process one mtoiod. 
should be given. The minds of learners should 
not be confused. If several methods are given, bmboul 
it becomes difficult to distinguish the reasonings 
applicable to each, and it requires much knowl- 
edge of a subject to compare different methods 
with each other. 

§ 213. It seems to be a settled opinion, both How the 
among authors and teachers, that the subject of dwidod. 
arithmetic can be best presented by means of 
three separate works. For the sake of distinc- 
tion, we will designate them the First, Second, 
and Third Arithmetics. 



V 
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We will now explain what we suppose to be 
the proper oonstruction of each book, and the 
object for which each should be designed. 



FIRST ARITHMETIC. 

Fint § 214. This book should give to the mind 

Arithinetic : 

its first direction in mathematical science, and 

its first impulse in intellectual development. 

Its Hence, it is the most important book of the 

Importanoe. 

series. Here, the faculties of apprehension, dis- 
crimination, abstraction, classification and com- 
parison, are brought first into activity. Now, 
How to cultivate and develop these faculties rightly, 
mail be wc must, at first, present every new idea by 
presen means of a sensible object, and then immedi- 
ately drop the object and pass to the abstract 
thought. 
Order We must also present the ideas consecutively; 

of (he idem, 

that is, in their proper order ; and by the mere 
method of presentation awaken the comparative 
and reasoning faculties. Hence, every lesson 
should contain a given number of ideas. The 
confltrucuon idcas of cach lesson, beginning with the first, 
should advance in regular gradation, and the 
lessons themselves should be regular steps in 
the progress and development of the arithmeti- 
cal science. 



- i 



I p 

I 
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§ 215. The first lesson should merely contain Fint 
representations of sensible objects, placed oppo- 
site names of numbers^ to give the impression 
of the meanings of these names : thus, 

One * wbrt it 

■hoaldoM 
• Two --------** tain. 

Three * * * 

&c. &c. 

And with young pupils, more striking objects 
should be substituted for the stars. 

In the second lesson, the words should be re- 
placed by the figures : thus, 

1 * 

&C. &C. 

In the third lesson, I would combine the ideas 
of the first two, by placing the words and fig- 
ures opposite each other : thus. 



One - . 


- - I 


Four - - 


. - 4 


Two - . 


- - 2 


Five - - 


- - 5 


Three - 


- - 3 


Six - - 


- - 6 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 



The Roman method of representing numbers 
should next be taught, making the fourth lesson : 
viz., 



Third 
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• 

Fourth 
lenoD. 


One - - - 
Two - - 


. I. 
. . II. 


Four - - 
Five - - 


- IV. 

- V, 


method. 


Three - 
&c. 


- III. 
&c. 


Six . - 
&c. 


. VI. 
&c. 



Fin* § 216. We come now to the first ten cojgn- 

teacombi- , .• . 

oatioiu: binations of numbers, which should be given in 
a separate lesson. In teaching them, we must, 
of course, have the aid of sensible objects. We 
teach them thus : 



How 

taught by 
things: 



One 

* 
One 

* 
One 

&c. 



and 



and 



and 



one 


are how many? 


* 




two 


are how many ? 


* * 




three 


are how many? 


#1% •^ •»• 




&c. 


&c.. 



How in 
CheabBtract 



through all the combinations: after which, we 
pass to the abstract combinations, and ask, one 
and one are how many ? one and two, how 
many ? one and three, &c. ; after which we 
express the results in figures. 

We would then teach in the same manner, in 
a separate lesson, the second ten combinations ; 
then the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth. In the teaching of these com- 
wofdaosed. binatious, only the words from one to twenty 
will have been used. We must then teach the 



Second 

tenc(Hnbinir 

tiona. 
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combinations of which the results are expressed Further 
by the words from twenty to one hundred. oona. 



§ 217. Having done this, in the way indi- 
cated, the learner sees at a glance, the basis on 
which the system of common numberi^ is con- 
structed. He distinguishes readily, the unit one 
from the unit ten, apprehends clearly how the 
second is derived from the first, and by com- 
paring them together, comprehends their mutual 



relation. 

Having sufficiently impressed on the mind oi 
the learner, the important fact, that numbers are 
but expressions for one or more things of the 
same kind, the unit mark may be omitted in the 
combinations which follow. 



Resalto. 



How 
they appear. 



UnUmailc 
omitted. 



§ 218. With the single difference of the omis- 
sion of the unit mark, the very same method 
should be used in teaching the one hundred 
combinations in subtraction, the one hundred 
and forty-four in multiplication, and the one 
hundred and forty-four in division. 

When the elementary combinations of the four 

ground rules are thus taught, the learner looks 

back through a series of regular progression, in 

which every lesson forms an advancing step, 

and where all the ideas of each lesson have a 

14 



Same 

method in 

the other 

rulea. 



Reraltnor 
the method : 
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mutual and intimate connection with each other. 

AntiuT Will not such a system of teaching train the 

mind to the habit of regarding each idea sepa- 

ihb rately — of tracing the connection between each 

gi«. new idea and those previously acquired — and of 

comparing thoughts with each other? — and are 

not these among the great ends to be attained, 

by instruction ? 

5 210. It has seemed to me of great import- 
ngun ance to use figures in the very first exercises of 
„„j„^. arithmetic. Unless this be done, the operations 
must all be conducted by means of sounds, and 
Bwana. the pupil is thus taught to regard sounds as the 
proper symbols of the arithmetical language. 
cddh- This habit of mind, once firmly fixed, cannot 
nring wDrii be easily eradicated ; and when the figures are 
"''■ learned afterwards, they will not be regarded 
as the representatives of as many things as 
their names respectively import, but as the rep- 
resentatives merely of familiar sounds which 
have been before learned. 

This would seem to account for the fact, 
about which, I believe, there is no difference of 
Oni opinion ; tliat a course of oral arithmetic, ex- 
tending over the whole subject, without the aid 
and use of figures, is but a poor preparation 
for operations on the slate. It may, it is true, 
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sharpen and strengthen the mind, and give it what 

development: but does it give it that language 

and those habits of thought, which turn it into wbaiu 

doM not dow 

the pathways of science? The language of a 
science affords the tools by which the mind Lugnago 

ofviUuneCks: 

pries into its mysteries and digs up its hidden 
treasures. The language of arithmetic is formed 
from the ten figures. By the aid of this lan- 
guage we measure the diameter of a spider's 
web, or the distance to the remotest planet 
which circles the heavens ; by its aid, we cal- 
culate the size of a grain of sand and the mag- 
nitude of the sun himself : should we then aban- 
don a language so potent, and attempt to teach 
arithmetic in one which is unknown in the 
higher departments of the science ? 



Its 



Wbal 
ttperfbrma. 



ItsTBloe. 



§ 220. We next come to the question, how Fraction: 
the subject of fractions should be presented in 
an elementary work. 

The simplest idea of a fraction comes from 
dividing the unit one into two equal parts. To 
ascertain if this idea is clearly apprehended, put 
the question, How many halves are there in 
one? The next question, and it is an import- 
ant one, is this : How many halves are there in 
one and one-half? The next. How many halves 
in two? How many in two and a half? In 



Simpleat 
Idea. 



How 
Impreawd. 

Next 

QueitioiL 



I 

I 

h 

I 

II 



three ? Three and a half? and so on to twelve. 
BMuitfc You will thus evolve all the halves from the 
units of the numbers from one to twelve, in- 
clusive. We stop here, because the multipli- 
cation table goes no further. These combina- 

FiiKiMMo. tions should be embraced in the first lesson on 
fractions. That lesson, therefore, will teach the 

ito extent, relation between the unit 1 and the halves, and 
point out how the latter are obtained from the 
former. 

seooDd § 221. The second lesson should be the first. 



jl Imsod. 



I' 



I I 

I! 



reversed. The first question is, how many 
Grades wholc things are there in two halves? Sec- 

<tfqueBtioii8. J TT 111* . i- . 

ond, now many whole things m four halves? 
How many in eight ? and so on to twenty-four 
halves, when we reach the extent of the division 
Extent of table. In this lesson you will have taught the 
pupil to pass back from the fractions to the unit 
from which they are derived. 



Fundoraentsi § 222. You havc thus taught the two funda- 
^ ^^' mental principles of all the operations in frac- 
tions: viz. 
Fint 1st. To deduce the fractional units from in- 

teger units ; and, 
Second. 2dly. To deduce integer units from fractional 
units. 



, rg ■ 



f 
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§ 223. The next lesson should explain the law 
by which the thirds are deriyed from the units tunu. 
from 1 to 12 inclusive ; and the following lesson 
the manner of changing the thirds into integer 
units. 

The next two lessons should exhibit the same roattba 

and other 

operations performed on the fourth, the next frMtionk 
two on the fifth, and so on to include the 
twelfth. 



§ 224. This method of treating the subject of AdTMUgw 
fractions has many advantages : meoiod. 

1st. It points out, most distinctly, the relations 
between the unit 1 and the fractions which are Flnt 
derived from it. 

2d. It points out clearly the methods of pass- seoomL 
ing from the fractional to the integer units. 

3d. It teaches the pupil to handle and com- Third, 
bine the fractional units, as entire things. 

4th. It reviews the pupil, thoroughly, through rourth. 
the multiplication and division tables. 

5th. It awakens and stimulates the faculties Futh. 
of apprehension, comparison, and classification. 



§ 225. Besides the subjects already named, what 
the First Arithmetic should also contain the Arithmeiic 



•hooklcoQ* 

of simple examples, to be worked on the slate. 



tables of denominate numbers, and collections ^^^ 



I 
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Ejumpiet, under the direction of the teacher. It is not 

how tanj^t. 

supposed that the mind of the pupil is suffi- 
ciently matured at this stage of his progress to 
understand and work by rules. 

What § 226. In the First Arithmetic, therefore, 

taught In ^^^ P^P^' should be taught, 
^^ ' 1«^- The language of figures ; 

2d. The four hundred and eighty-eight ele- 
seoood. mentary combinations, and the words by which 

they jire expressed ; 
Third. 3d. The main principles of Fractions ; 

Fourth. 4th. The tables of Denominate Numbers ; and. 
Fifth. 6th. To perform, upon the slate, the element- 

ary operations in the four ground rules. 



SECOND ARITHMETIC. 

Second § 227. This arithmetic occupies a large space 
in the school education of the country. Many 
study it, who study no other. It should, there- 

whatit fore, be complete in itself It should also be 
eminently practical ; but it cannot be made so 
either by giving it the name, or by multiplying 
the examples. 



Practical § 228. The truly practical cannot be the ante- 

appUcatioDof 

principle. Cedent, but must be the consequent of science. 
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Hence, that general arrangement of subjects Ajnui^ement 
demanded by science, and already explained, 
must be rigorously followed. 

But in the treatment of the subjects them- BeMomfcr 

deptfturet. 

selves, we are obliged, on account of the limited 
information of the learners, to adopt methods of 
teaching less general than we could desire. 



§ 229. We must here, again, begin with the 
unit one, and explain, the general formation of 

! the arithmetical language, and must also ad- 
here rigidly to the method of introducing new M««i»od. 

I principles or rules by means of sensible objects. 

' This is most easily and successfully done either How 

caniedont 

by an example or question, so constructed as to 
show the application of the principle or rule. 
Such questions or examples being used merely 
for the purpose of illustration, one or two will Few 

eZBIDplfit. 

answer the purpose much better than twenty : 
for, if a large number be employed, they are Reasons, 
regarded as examples for practice, and are lost 
I sight of as illustrations. Besides, it confuses 
the mind to drag it through a long- series of 
examples, before explaining the principles by 
which they are solved. One example, wrought one example 

I under a rule. 

under a principle or rule clearly apprehended, 
conveys to the mind morie practical informa- 
tion, than a dozen wrought out as independent 



Subjects 
ambracecL 



Principle, exercises. Let the principle precede the prac- 
pnictioe. tice, in all cases, as soon as the information 

acquired will permit. This is the golden rule 

both of art and morals. 

§ 230. The Second Arithmetic should em- 
brace all the subjects necessary to a full view 
of the science of numbers ; and should contain 
an abundance of examples to illustrate their 

Beading: practical applications. The reading of numbers, 
so much (though not too much) dwelt upon, is 
an invaluable aid in all practical operations. 

By its aid, in iaddition, the eye runs up the 
columns and collects, in a moment, the sum of 
all the numbers. In subtraction, it glances at 
the figures, and the result is immediately sug- 
gested. In multiplication, also, the sight of the 
figures brings to mind the result, and it is 
reached and expressed by one word instead of 

DiviBion. five. In short division, likewise, there is a cor- 
responding saving of time by reading the results 
of the operations instead of spelling them. The 
method of reading should, therefore, be con- 
stantly practised, and none other allowed. 



Its value 
tn Addition : 

Sobtraction : 



MulU- 
plidOion : 
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THIRD ARITHMETIC. 

§ 231. We have now reached the place where Thiid 
arithmetic may be taught as a science. The 
pupil, before entering on the subject as treated Prapantioa 
here, should be able to perform, at least mechan- 
ically, the operations of the five ground rules. 

Arithmetic is now to be looked at from an 
entirely diflferent point of view. The great view of it 
principles of generalization are now to be ex- 
plained and applied. 

Primarily, the genera] language of figures wbtt 
must be taught, and the striking fact must then primarily, 
be explained, that the construction of all integer 
numbers involves but a single principle, viz. 
the law of change in passing from one unit to General uw: 
another. The basis of all subsequent operations 
will thus have been laid. 

§ 232. Taking advantage of this general law 
which controls the formation of numbers, we oootroto 

ft>np»tiop of 

bring all the operations of reduction under one numben 
single principle, viz. this law of change in the 
unities. 

Passing to addition, we are equally surprised itoTaiue 
and delighted to find the same principle con- 
trolling all its operations, and that integer num- 
bers of all kinds, whether simple or denominate, 
may be added under a single rule. 
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Advuitaget This vicw opens to the mind of the pupil a 
^general law* wide field of thought. It is the first illustra- 
tion of the great advantage which arises from 
looking into the laws by which numbers are 
subtractfoB. constructed. In subtraction, also, the same 
principle finds a similar application, and a sim- 
ple rule containing but a few words is found 
applicable to all the classes of integer numbers. 

In multiplication and division, the same stri- 
king results flow from the same cause; and 
Geneni thus this simple principle, viz. the law of change 
1,^. in passing from one unit of value to another, is 
the key to all the operations in the four ground 
rules, whether performed on simple or denomi- 
nate numbers. Thus, all the elementary opera- 

ooDtrob tions of arithmetic are linked to a single prin- 
evciyopera. ^j^j^^ ^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^ ^ mere principle of arith- 
metical language. Who can calculate the la- 
bor, intellectual and mechanical, which may 
be saved by a right application of this lumin- 
ous principle ? 

Design § 233. It should be the design of a higher 

°arithmeuc; arithmetic to expand the mind of the learner 
over the whole science of numbers ; to illus- 
trate the most important applications, and to 
make manifest the connection between the sci- 
ence and the art. 



1 



h 

1 1 



ii 
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It will not answer these objects if the methods lu 
of treating the subject are the same as in the 
elementary works, where science has to com- 
promise with a want of intelligence. An ele- 
mentary is not made a higher arithmetic, by MvtiMTe 
merely transferring its definitions, its principles, chawcter. 
and its rules into a larger book, in the same 
order and connection, and arranging under them 
an apparently new set of examples, though in fact 
constructed on precisely the same principles. 

§ 234. In the four ground rules, particularly coMtmo- 

tioo of ezun- 

(where, in the elementary works, simple exam- pies in the 
pies must necessarily be given, because here s*"^*""* 
they are used both for illustration and practice), 
the examples should take a wide range, and be 
so selected and combined as to show thei^ com- 
mon dependence on the same principle. 



§ 235. It being the leading design of % series DMigu 
of arithmetics to explain %nd illustrate the sci- 
ence and art of numbers, great care r.hould be 
taken to treat all the subjects, as far as their 
different natures will permit, according to the 
same general methods. In passing from one 
book to another, every subject which has been soi^eds 
fully and satisfactorily treated in the one, should ferredwhen 
be transferred to the other with the fewest pos- ^^•■***^ 
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How ooiB- sible alterations ; so that a pupil shall not have 
maybe to leain Under a new dress that which he has 
already fully acquired. They who have studied 
the elementary work should, in the higher one, 
either omit the common subjects or pass them 
over rapidly in review. 

The more enlarged and comprehensive views 

BeMOM. which should be given in the higher work' will 

thus be acquired with the least possible labor, and 

the connection of the series clearly pointed out. 

This use of those subjects, which have been 

fully treated in the elementary work, is greatly 

preferable to the method of attempting to teach 

Additkmai cvcry thing anew : for there must necessarily be 

suited, much that is common ; and that which teaches 

no new principle, or indicates no new method of 

application, should be precisely the same in the 

higher work as in that which precedes it. 

§ 236. To vary the examples, in form, without 

clianging in the least the principles on which 

A contrary ihev are workcd, and to arrange a thousand such 

method leads , . 

to coafuskm: collectioHs uudcr the same set of rules and sub- 
ject to the same laws of solution, may give a 
little more mechanical facility in the use of 
figures, but will add nothing to the stores of 
arithmetical knowledge. Besides, it deludes the 
learner with the hope of advancement, and when 



I , 



,1 
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he reaches the end of his higher arithmetic, he u mideadB 

i Um pupil : 

finds, to his amazement, that he has been con- 
'i 
J ducted by the same guides over the same ground 

through a winding and devious way, made itoom- 

pUcatetth* 

strange by fantastic drapery : whereas, if what ■uttiecc 
was new had been classed by itself, and what 
was known clothed in its familiar dress, the sub- 
ject would have been presented in an entirely 
different and brighter light. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

We have thus completed a full analysis of the condiHioii. 
language of figures, and of the construction of 
numbers. 

We have traced from the unit one, all the whit 

. has been 

numbers of arithmetic, whether integer or frac- dona. 

tional, whether simple or denominate. We have 

developed the laws by which they are derived lkw. 

from this common source, and perceived the 

connections of each class with all the others. 

We have examined that concise and beautiful Anaiyiu 

of tho Ian- 
language, by means of which numbers are made guage. 

available in rendering the results of science 

practically useful ; and we have also considered Methods 

of teaching 

the best methods of teaching this great subject imiicated. 

— the foundation of all mathematical science — import- 

anoeof th« 

and the first among the useful arts. aui^lect. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OIOMRBT DEnifK]>— THIN08 Or WHICH IT TUEAT9— OOMPABUON AND PEOF- 
ERTIB8 or FIQURn — DKMONSTRATIOlf — PROPORTION — SUOOESnOMl FOE 
TIACmNG. 

6B0METB Y. 

§ 237. Geometry treats of space, and com- ctoometry. 
pares portions of space with each other, for the 
purpose of pointing out their properties and mu- 
tual relations. The science consists in the de- itoideDce. 
velopment of all the laws relating to space, and 
is made up of the processes and rules, by means 
of which portions of space can be best compared 
with each other. The truths of Geometry are a itotmuit. 
series of dependent propositions, and may be di- ^ ***"? 

vided into three classes : 

1st. Truths implied in the definitions, viz. that !■». Tha» 

tmpUed in 

things do exist, or may exist, corresponding to thedoflni- 



the words defined. For example : when we say, 
" A quadrilateral is a rectilinear figure having four 
sides," we imply the existence of such a figure. 

2d. Self-evident, or intuitive truths, embodied *>• axIoim. 
in the axioms ; and, 

3d. Truths inferred from the definitions and m- dmooo- 



Btnuve axioms, called Demonstrative Truths. We say 

truths. 1 , , . 

that a truth or proposition is proved or demon- 
moiMtrated. strated, when, by a course of reasoning, it is 
shown to be included under some other truth or 
proposition, previously known, and from which 
is said Xo follow ; hence, 

A Demonstration is a series of logical argu- 
ments, brought to a conclusion, in which the 
major premises are definitions, axioms, or prop- 
ositions already established. 



Subjects of 
Geometry. 



Names of 
fomis. 



§ 238. Before we can understand the proofs 
or demonstrations of Geometry, we must under- 
stand what that is to which demonstration is 
applicable: hence, the first thing necessary is 
to form a clear conception of space, the subject 
of all geometrical reasoning.* 

The next step is to give names to particular 
forms or limited portions of space, and to define 
these names accurately. The definitions of these 
names are the definitions of Geometry, and the 
portions of space correspondin'g to them are 
called Figures, or Geometrical Magnitudes ; of 
Three kinds, which there are three general classes : 
Pirrt. 1st. Lines; 

Second. 2d. Surfaces; 
Third. 3d. Solids. 



FIgurea. 



* SectioDB 81 to 86. 
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§ 239. Lines embrace only one dimension of unu. 
space, viz. length, without breadth or thickness. 
The extremities, or limits of a line, are called 
points. 

There are two general classes of lines — straight Two 



lines and curved lines. A straight line is one curved, 
which lies in the same direction between any 
two of its points ; and a curved line is one which 
constantly changes its direction at every point. 
There is but one kind of straight line, and that is one kind or 

■trmlfl^t line • 

fully characterized by the definition. From the 
definition we may infer the following axiom : " A 
straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points." There are many kinds of curves, of many of 
which the circumference of the circle is the sim- 
plest and the most easily described. 

§ 240. Surfaces embrace two dimensions of surfhoet: 
space, viz. length and breadth, but not thickness. 
Surfaces, like lines, are also divided into two pianeand 
general classes, viz. plane surfaces and curved 
surfaces. 

A plane surface is that with which a straight 
line, any how placed, and having two points 
common with the surface, will coincide through- 
out its entire extent. Such a surface is per- 
fectly even, and is commonly designated by the 

term "A plane." A large class of the figures 

15 



Conned. 



A plane 
•urTdoe: 



PerfbcUy 
eTen* 



»_ 



%f 
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Plane Fig^ of Geometiy are but portions of a plane, and all 
such are called plane figures. 

§ 241. A portion of a plane, bounded by three 
A triangle, straight lincs, is called a triangle, and this is the 

the moat idm- 

pie figure, simplest of the plane figures. There are several 
kinds of triangles, diflfering from each other, 
however, only in the relative values of their 
sides and angles. For example : when the sides 
are all equal to each other, the triangle is called 
Kinds of tri- equilateral ; when two of the sides are equal, it 
*°*^ is called isosceles ; and scalene, when the three 
sides are all unequal. If one of the angles is a 
right angle, the triangle is called a right-angled 
triangle. 

§ 242. The next simplest class of plane figures 
comprises all those which ^are bounded by four 

Qua*Batar- Straight lines, and are called quadrilaterals. 
There are several varieties of this class : 

latspedes. 1st. The mere quadrilateral, which has no 
mark, except that of having four sides ; 

9d species. 2d. The trapezoid, which has two sides par- 
allel and two not parallel ; 

3d species. 3d. The parallelogram, which has its opposite 
sides parallel and its angles oblique ; 

4th8podea. ^th. The rectangle, which has all its angles 
right angles and its opposite sides parallel ; and, 
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5th. The square, which has its four sides equal sthqwdfli. 
to each other, each to each, and its four angles 
right angles. 



§ 243. Plane figures, bounded by straight lines, ooMrPd^ 
having a number of sides greater than four, take 
names corresponding to the number of sides, viz. 
Pentagons, Hexagons, Heptagons, &c. 



CfardM: 



§ 244. A portion of a plane bounded by a 
curved line, all the points of which are equally 
distant from a certain point within called the 
centre, is called a circle, and the bounding line 
is called the circumference. This is the only thedrcum. 
curve usually treated of in Elementary Geometry. 



§ 246. A curved surface, like a plane, em- cunredsur- 
braces the two dimensions of length and breadth. 
It is not even, like the plane, throughout its whole 
extent, and therefore a straight line may have iheir proper- 
two points in common, and yet not coincide with 
it. .The surface of the cone, of the sphere, and 
cylinder, are the curved surfaces treated of in 
Elementary Geometry. 






§ 246. A solid is a portion of space, combi- 
ning the three dimensions of length, breadth, and 
thickness. Solids are divided into three classes : Three 



SoUds. 



I ■ 
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1st daat. 1st. Those bounded by planes ; 

2(1 daaa. 2d. Those bounded by plane and curved sur- 

faces ; and, 
3d dasB. 3d. Those bounded only by curved surfaces, 
whatflgures The first class embraces the pyramid and 
cin^ prism with their several varieties ; the second 
class embraces the cylinder and cone; and the 
third class the sphere, together with others not 
generally treated of in Elementary Geometry. 

Magnitudes § 247. We havc now named all the geomet- 
rical magnitudes treated of in elementary Gre- 

what they omctry. They are merely limited portions of 
space, and do not, necessarily, involve the idea 

A sphere, of matter. A sphere, for example, fulfils all the 
conditions imposed by its definitions, without any 
reference to what may be within the space en- 
Need not be closed by its surface. That space may be oc- 

materiol. 

cupied by lead, iron, or air, or may be a vacuum, 
without at all changing the nature of the sphere, 
as a geometrical magnitude. 

It should be observed that the boundary or 

Boiiiidaries limit of a geometrical magnitude, is another geo- 
metrical magnitude, having one dimension less. 
For example : the boundary or limit of a solid, 

Examples, which has three dimensions, is always a surface 
which has but two : the limits or boundaries of 






■ 
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all surfaces are lines, straight or curved ; and the 
extremities or limits of lines are points. 

§248. We have now named and shown the snbjeds 

DHiked. 

nature of the things which are the subjects of 
Elementary Geometry. The science of Ge- 8c>«>»of 

^ '' Geometry. 

ometry is a collection of those connected pro- 
cesses by which we determine the measures, 
properties, and relations of these magnitudes. 

COMPAEISON OF FIGURES WITH UNITS OF MEASURE. 

§ 249. We have seen that the term measure MeiwrB. 
implies a comparison of the thing measured with 
some known thing of the same kind, regarded 
as a standard ; and that such standard is called 
the unit of measure.* The unit of measure for unttofmeae- 

'ure: 

lines must, therefore, be a line of a known length : For unes, 
a foot, a yard, a rod, a mile, or any other known "** 

unit. For surfaces, it is a square constructed Forsuiftces, 

on the linear unit as a side: that is, a square a square, 
foot, a square yard, a square rod, a square mile ; 
that is, a square described on any known unit 
of length. 

The unit of measure, for solidity, is a solid, FbrSoUda, 

and therefore has three dimensions. It is a cube A cube. 



* Section 94. 
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constructed on .1 linear unit as an edge, or on 
the superficial unit as a base. It is, therefore, 
a cubic foot, a cubic van), a cubic rod. dec. 
nnwnMi Hence, there are three units of measure, each 
diflering in kind from the other two, viz. a known 
Aii^ length for the measurement of lines; a known 
A nqnuKi squafe for the measurement of surfaces ; and a 
A oute. known cul)e for the measurement of solids. The 
measure or contents of any magnitude, belong- 
ing to either class, is ascertained by finding how* 
many times that magnitude contains its unit of 
measure. 

§ 250. There is yet another class of magni- 
tudes with which Geometr)' is conversant, called 
Angles. They are not, however, elementary 
magnitudes, but arise from the relative positions 
of those alreadv descrilwd. The unit of this 
class is the right angle : and with this as a stand- 
ard, all other angles are compared. 

§251. We have dwelt with much detail on 
the unit of mea.«ure, because it furnishes the 
lapofftMn only basis of estimating quantity. The con- 
ception of number and space merely opens to 
the intellectual vision an unmeasured field of 
investigation and thought, as the ascent to the 
summit of a mountain presents to the eye a 
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I 



wide and unHurvoycd horizon. To ascertain the i»p«ce loddi. 

alia wlthuol 

height of the point of view, the diameter of the n. 
surrounding circular area and the distance to 
any point which may be seen, some standard or 
unity must be known, and its value distinctly 
apprehended. So, also, number and space, which 
at first fill the mind with vague and indefinite iwi^Jwtfi 
conceptions, are to bo finally measured by units by it. 
of ascertained value. 

§ 252. It is found, on careful analysis, that smywim- 
every number may be referred to the unit one, ,«Arrmi to 
as a standard, and when the signification of the *»»•■»** "»^ 
term one is clearly apprehended, that any num- 
hiit, whether largo or small, whether integer or 
fractional, may be deduced from the standard by 
ati easy and known process. 

In space, also, which is indefinite in extent, npatmi 
and exactly shnilar in all its parts, the faculties 
of the mind have established ideal boundaries. iui.ii«i 
TIkjsc boundaries give rise to the geometrical * *** 
magnitudes, each of which has its own unit of 
uKMisuro ; and by these simple contrivances, we 
mriisure space, even to the stars, as with a yard- 
stick. 

§ 253. We have, thus far, not alluded to the 
difiiculty of determining the exact length of that 
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Conception vvhich wc regard as a standard. We are pre- 
sented with a given length, and told that it is 



mtKisure: 



called a foot or a yard, and this being usually 
done at a period of life when the mind is satis- 
fied with mere facts, we adopt the conception 

Atflrat^a of a distance corresponding to a name, and then 

"^^cm.^"*^ by multiplying and dividing that distance we 

are enabled to apprehend other distances. But 

this by no means answers the inquiry, What is 

the standard for measurement ? 

Howdetei^ Under the supposition that the laws of phys- 
"*° ' ical nature operate uniformly, the unit of meas- 
ure in England and the United States has been 
fixed by ascertaining the length of a pendulum 
which will vibrate seconds, and to this length 
the Imperial yard, which we have also adopted 
as a standard, is referred. Hence, the unit of 

What It la. measure is referred to a natural standard, viz. to 
the distance between the axis of suspension and 
the centre of oscillation of a pendulum which 
shall vibrate seconds in vacuo, in London, at the 
level of the sea. This distance is declared to 

ita length, be 39.1393 imp eriflZ inches; that is, 3 imperial 
feet and 3.1393 inches. Thus, the determina- 

Difflcniues tioH of the uuit of length demands the applica- 
jjj^j^^ tion of the most abstruse science, combined with | 
accurate observation and delicate experiment. ' 

Could this distance, or unit, have been exactly 

I 
■ i 



JL. 



I I 

II 
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ascertained before the measures of the world 
were fixed, and in general use, it would have whatshouui 
afforded a standard at once certain and conve- cuiieti oue. 
nient, and all distances would then have been other num- 

ben derived 

expressed in numbers arising from its multipli- from it. 

cation or exact division. But as the measures 

of the world (and consequently their units) were whyittanoi 

fixed antecedently to the determination of this 

distance, it was expressed in measures already 

known ; and hence, instead of being represented 

by 1, which had already been appropriated to whatnow 

repments it. 

the foot, it was expressed in terms of the foot, 
viz. 39.1393 inches, and this is now the standard 
to which all units of measure are referred. 



§ 254. The unit of measure is not only im- unit of mo^ 

ore the basU 

portant as affording a basis for all measurement, oftbeanUor 
but is also the element from which we deduce 
the unit of weight. The weight of 27.7015 cubic 
inches of distilled water is taken as the standard, 
weighing exactly one pound avoirdupois, and this 
quantity of water is determined from the unit 
of length; that is, the determination of it reaches uTuuttk. 
back to the length of a pendulum which will 
vibrate seconds in the latitude of London. 

§ 255. Two geometrical figures are said to be EqaiTaient 
equivalent, when they contain the same unit of 
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measure an equal number of times. Two figures 
Equal flg^ are said to be equal when they can be so applied 
to each other as to coincide throughout their 
EquivaieBeF: whole extent. Hence, equivalency refers to 
^*P"^- measure, and equality to coincidence. Indeed, 
coincidence is the only test of geometrical equal- 
ity. All equal figures are of course equivalent, 
Their ^Ai^ though equivalent figures are by no means equal. 
Equality is equivalency, with the further mark 
of coincidence. 



eaoe. 



I 



PROPERTIES OF FIGURES. 

Property of § 266. A property of a figure is a mark com- 

Oguret. 

mon to all figures of the same class. For exam- 
an«wi«to^ pie : if the class be " Quadrilateral," there are two 

ak. 

very obvious properties, common to all quadri- 
laterals, besides the one which characterizes 
the figure, and by which its name is defined, 
viz. that it has four angles, and that it may 
be divided into two triangles. If the class be 
" Parallelogram," there are several properties 
common to all parallelograms, and which are 
subjects of proof; such as, that the opposite 
sides and angles are equal ; the diagonals divide 
each other into equal parts, &c. If the class be 
" Triangle," there are many properties common 
to all triangles, besides the characteristic that 



Parallelo- 
gnun. 



THangle: 



IL 
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they have three sides. If the class be a par- Eqniiatenit 
ticular kind of triangle, such as the equilateral, iMsoeiea. 
isosceles, or right-angled triangle, then each class Bigik^«ngied. 
has particular properties, common to every indi- 
vidual of the class, but not common to the other 
classes. It is important, however, to remark, Every prop- 

exij wtaidi 

that every property which belongs to "triangle,*' beiongBtoft 
regarded as a genus, will appertain to every oommonto 



species or class of triangle; and universally, 
every property which belongs to a genus will 
belong to every species under it; and every 
property which belongs to a species will be- 
long to every class or subspecies under it; and ,1,0 to 
every property which belongs to one of a stib- .JJJ^'***^ 
species or class will be common to every indi- *™"^^"^ 
vidual of the class. For example : " the square Exampiei, 
on the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equivalent to the sum of the squares described 
on the other two sides," is a proposition equally 
true of every right-angled triangle : and " every 
straight line perpendicular to a chord, at the oide. 
middle point, will pass through the centre," is 
equally true of all circles. 



MARKS OF WHAT MAT BE PROVED. 

§ 257. The characteristic properties of every cbancterto- 
geometrical figure (that is, those properties with- * i*°i*^ 
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MaifeB; 



out which the figures could not exist), are given 
in the definitions. How are we to arrive at all 
the other properties of these figures? The 
propositions implied in the definitions, viz. that 
things corresponding to the words defined do or 
may exist with the properties named ; and the 
ofwhatmaj self-evident propositions or axioms, contain the 

be prored. 

only marks of what can be proved ; and by a 
^^"l" skilful combination of these marks we are able 
to discover and prove all that is discovered and 
proved in Geometry. 

Definitions and axioms, and propositions de- 
J^^^ duced from them, are major premises in each 
The science: ucw demonstration; and the science is made up 
^jongi^ of the processes employed for bringing unfore- 
seen cases under these known truths ; or, in syl- 
logistic language, for proving the minors neces- 
sary to complete the syllogisms. The marks 
being so few, and the inductions which funiish 
them so obvious and familiar, there would seem 
to be very little difliculty in the deductive pro- 
cesses which follow. The connecting together 
of several of these marks constitutes Deductions, 
Geometiy, or Trains of Reasoning ; and hence, Geometry 

a Deductive • t\ j x* o • 

g^jjg^^ is a Deductive Science. 



IL=^ 
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EnoDidstioii. 



DEMONSTRATION. 

§ 258. As a first example, let us take the first 
proposition in Legendre's Geometry : 

"if a straight line meet another straight line, PropoBitk» 
the sum of the two adjacent angles will be equal 
to two right angles," 

Let the straight line DC 
meet the straight line AB 
at the point C, then will the 
angle ACD plus the angle 
DCB be equal to two right 
angles. 

To prove this proposition, we need the defini- 
tion of a right angle, viz. : 

When a straight line AB B 

meets another straight line 
CD. so as to make the ad- 
jacent angles BAG and 




Things 



to 



^fOTeU. 



C 



BAD equal to each other^ 

each of those angles is called a right angle, and 

the line AB is said to be perpendicular to CD. 

We shrill also need the 2d, 3d, and 4th axioms, 
for inferring equality,* viz. : 

2. Things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other. 



D Deflnttiow. 



AxionM. 



S6C0Qd. 



t Section 102. 
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Thiid. 



Fourth. 



3. A whole is equal to the sum of all its 
parts. 

4. If equals be added to equals, the sums 
will be equal. 

Now before these formulas or tests can be ap- 

E D 
pose a straight line CE to be 
drawn perpendicular to AB 

at the point C : then by the 
definition of a right angle, 



Line to be pUed, it is neccssary to sup- 

dnwn. 



Ploof s 




Oootiniied: 



Oooclittion. 



Hi 



Pint. 



A G B 

the angle ACE will be equal to the angle ECB. 

By axiom 3rd, we have, 

ACD equal to ACE plus ECD: to each of 
these equals add DCB ; and by the 4th axiom 
we shall have, 

ACD plus DCB equal to ACE plus ECD plus 
DCB ; but by axiom 3rd, 

ECD plus DCB equals ECB: therefore by 
axiom 2d, 

ACD plus DCB equals ACE plus ECB. 

But by the definition of a right angle, 

ACE plus ECB equals two right angles : there- 
fore, by the 2d axiom, 

ACD plus DCB equals two right angles. 

It will be seen that the conclusiveness of the 
proof results, 

1st. From the definition, that ACE and ECB 
are equal to each other, and each is called a 
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right-angle : consequently, their sum is equal to 
two right angles ; and, 

2dly. In showing, by means of the axioms, that second. 
ACD plus DCB equals ACE plus ECB; and 
then inferring from axiom 2d, that, ACD plus 
DCB equals two right angles. 



§259. The difficulty in the geometrical rea- i>"»ciiiti«ta 

the demoD- 



soning consists mainly in showing that the prop- 
osition to be proved contains the marks which 
prove it. To accomplish this, it is frequently 
necessary to draw many auxiliary lines, forming AnxtuariM 
new figures and angles, which can be shown to 
possess marks of these marks, and which thus 
become connecting links between the known ooniwtcting 
and the unknown truths. Indeed, most of the 
skill and ingenuity exhibited in the geometrical 
processes are employed in the use of these auxil- 
iary means. The example above affords an illus- 
tration. We were unable to show that the sum How omml 
of the two angles possessed the mark of being 
equal to two right angles, until we had drawn a 
perpendicular, or supposed one drawn, at the 
point where the given lines intersect. That be- 
ing done, the two right angles ACE and ECB ooodatioo. 
were formed, which enabled us to compare the 
sum of the angle ACD and DCB with two right 
angles, and thus we proved the proposition. 




Propuflitioa. § 260. As a second example, let us take the 

following proposition : 
EniudaUuiL If two Straight lines meet each other, the op- 
posite or vertical angles will he equal. 

Let the straight line ^ 
AB meet the straight line 
j; ^^'^^ ED at Xhe point C : then 
jj will the angle ACD be 

equal to the opposite an- 
gle ECB ; and the angle ACE equal to the an- 
gle DCB. 
Principles To prove this proposition, we need the last 
'***"*^' proposition, and also the 2d and 6th axioms, viz. : 
" If a straight line meet another straight line, 
the sum of the two adjacent angles will be equal 
to two right angles." 
Axioms. "Things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other." 

" If equals be taken from equals, the remain- 
ders will be equal." 

Now, since the straight line AC meets the 
straight line ED at the point C, we have, 
Proof- ACD plus ACE equal to two right angles. 

And since the straight line DC meets the 
straight line AB, we have, 

ACD plus DCB equal to two right angles: 
hence, by the second axiom, 

ACD plus ACE equals ACD plus DCB : ta- 
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king from each the common angle ACD, we conciiuioii. 
know from the fifth axiom that the remain- 
ders will be equal ; that is, the angle ACE 
equal to the opposite or vertical angle DCB. 

§ 261. The two demonstrations given above 
combine all the processes of proof employed in DemoMtm- 
every demonstration of the same class. When "®°"««»®^- 
any new truth is to be proved, the known tests 
of truth are gradually extended to auxiliary uaeof auxu- 
quantities having a more intimate connection *^^^*«°^ 
with such new truth than existed between it and 
the known tests, until finally, the known tests, 
through a series of links, become applicable to 
the final truth to be established: the interme- 
diate processes, as it were, bridging over the 
space between the known tests and the final 
truth to be proved. 

§ 262. There are two classes of demonstra- Direct dom- 
tions, quite difierent from each other, in some 
respects, although the same processes of argu- 
mentation are employed in both, and although 
the conclusions- in both are subjected to the 
same logical tests. They are called Direct, or 
Positive Demonstration, and Negative Demon- «• 

ReducUoad 

stration, or the Reductio ad Absurdum. AbMudam. 



16 
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DUferenoe. § 263. The main differences in the two 

methods are these : The method of direct demon- 

Direct Dem- stratioH rcsts its arguments on known and ad- 

oostnttofi. 

mitted truths, and shows by logical processes 

that the proposition can be brought under some 

previous definition, axiom, or proposition : while 

NegatiTa the negative demonstration rests its arguments 

Demonttrir 

tioo. on an hypothesis, combines this with known pro- 
positions, and deduces a conclusion by processes 

condosion: strictly logical. Now if the conclusion so de- 
duced agrees with any known truth, we infer 

^|J[^^^ that the hypothesis, (which was the only link in 
the chain not previously known), was true ; but 
if the conclusion be excluded from the truths 
previously established ; that is, if it be opposed 
to any one of them, then it follows that the hy- 
pothesis, being contradictory to such truth, must 

Determines j^g false. In the negative demonstration, there- 

whether the ° ' 

hypothesis iB fore, the conclusion is compared with the truths 

true or false. 

known antecedently to the proposition in ques- 
tion : if it agrees with any one of them, the hy- 
pothesis is correct ; if it disagrees with any one 
of them, the hypothesis is false. 



Proof by § 264. We will give for an illustration of this 

Negstlre ° 

Demonstra- method. Proposition XVII. of the First Book of 

tinn 

Legendre: "When two right-angled triangles 
have the hypothenuse and a side of the one equal 
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to the hypothenuse and a side of the other, each Eauodation. 
to each, the remaining parts will be equal, each to 
each, and the triangles themselves will be equal." 

In the two right-angled triangles BAG and 
EDF (see next figure), let the hypothenuse AC EnimciatkMi 
be equal to DF, the side BA to the side ED: ^^•***"«°^ 
then will the side BC be equal to EF, the angle 
A to the angle D, and the angle C to the angle F. 
To prove this proppsition, we need the follow- 
ing, which have been before proved ; viz. : 

Prop. X. (of Legendre). "When two triangles pn^U)m 
have the three sides of the one equal to the three *™^* "***^ 
sides of the other, each to each, the three an- 
gles will also be equal, each to each, and the 
triangles themselves will be equal." 

Prop. V. " When two triangles have two Propoiitioa 
sides and the included angle of the one, equal 
to two sides and the included angle of the other, 
each to each, the two triangles will be equal." 

Axiom I. "Things which are equal to the Axioou. 
same thing, are equal to each other." 
^_ Axiom X. (of Legendre). "All right angles 
are equal to each other." 

Prop. XV. " If from a point without a straight Proposiuon. 
line, a perpendicular be let fall on the line, and 
oblique lines be drawn to different points, 

1st. " The perpendicular will be shorter than 
any oblique line ; 
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2d. " Of two oblique lines, drawn at pleasure, 
that which is farther from the perpendicular will 
be the longer." 
Now the two sides BC and 
BegiimiDg of EF are either equal or un- 
■tration. equal. If they are equal, 
then by Prop. X. the remain- 
ing parts of the two trian- ^ ^ B F 
gles are also equal, and the triangles themselves 
are equal. If the two sides are unequal, one of 
them must be greater than the other: suppose 
BC to be the greater. 
Construction On the greater side BC take a part B6, equal 
' to EF, and draw AG. Then, in the two trian- 
gles BAG and DEF the angle B is equal to the 
angle E, by axiom X (Legendre), both being 
right angles. The side AB is equal to the side 
DE, and by hypothesis the side BG is equal to the 
side EF : then it follows from Prop. V. that the 

side AG is equal to the side DF. But the side 
Demonstn. j)p jg g^^j^j ^^ ^j^^ gjj^ ^q . hence, by axiom I, 

the side AG is equal to AC. But the line AG 
cannot be equal to the line AC, having been 
sho\yn to be less than it by Prop. XV. : hence, 
oondnsion. the conclusioH contradicts a known truth, and is 
therefore false ; consequently, the supposition (on 
which the conclusion rests), that BC and EF are 
unequal, is also false ; therefore, they are equal. 



.^« 
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§ 265. It is often supposed, though erroneous- Negauve 
ly, that the Negative Demonstration, or the dem- tjoo: 
onstration involving the " reductio ad absurdum/' 
is less conclusive and satisfactory than direct or ooDdoriTe. 
positive demonstration. This impression is sim- 
ply the result of a want of proper analysis. For 
example : in the demonstration just given, it was bmmhib. 
proved that the two sides BC and EF cannot 
be unequal; for, such a supposition, in a logi- 
cal argumentation, resulted in a conclusion di- ooneiiiaioD 
rectly opposed to a known truth ; and as equality to, or to op- 
and inequality are the only general conditions ix^*^^ 

^ -^ -^ ® known troth. 

of relation between two quantities, it follows 
that if they do not fulfil the one, they must the 
other. In both kinds of demonstration, the 
premises and conclusion agree ; that is, they are Agreement, 
both true, or both false ; and the reasoning or 
ailment in both is supposed to be strictly logi- 
cal. 

In the direct demonstration, the premises are 
known, being antecedent truths; and hence, 
the conclusion is true. In the negative demon- DUferenoMin 
stration, one element is assumed, and the con- ^«^ 
elusion is then compared with truths previously 
established. If the conclusion is found to agree 
with any one of these, we infer that the hy- when the 
pothesis or assumed element is true ; if it con- ^^^ 
tradicts any one of these truths, we infer that 
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When luie. the assumed element is false, and hence that its 
opposite is true. 

Maanirad: § 266. Having explained the meaning of the 
it^^ term measured, as applied to a geometrical mag- 
nitude, viz. that it implies the comparison of a 
magnitude with its unit of measure ; and having 
also explained the signification of the word Prop- 
fknBni erty, and the processes of reasoning by which, 

Ronuvki. 

in all figures, properties not before noticed are 
inferred from those that are known; we shall 
now add a few remarks on the relations of the 
geometrical figures, and the methods of compar- 
ing them with each other. 

PROPORTION OF FIGURES. 

Proportion: § 267. Proportion is the relation which one 

geometrical magnitude bears to another of the 

same kind, with respect to its being greater or 

less. The two magnitudes so compared are called 

rtsmeararo. terms, and the measure of the proportion is the 

quotient which arises from dividing the second 

j^^^ term by the first, and is called their Ratio. Only 

QuAouues of quantities of the same kind can be compared 

the same toffcther, and it follows from the nature of the 

kind com- ^ 

p*red- relation that the quotient or ratio of any two 
terms will be an abstract number, whether the 
terms themselves be abstract or concrete. 



» 4 .^ 






ii 



, 
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§ 268. The term Proportion is defined by most Proportion: 
authors, "An equality of ratios between four 
numbers or quantities, compared together two 
and two." A proportion certainly arises from 
such a comparison : thus, if 

B D , 

-7- = 7^; then, Bnmpto. 

A O 
A : B : : C : D 

is a proportion. 

But if we have two quantities A and B, which ThiedeUni- 

Uon. 

may change their values, and are, at the same 
time, so connected together that one of them 
shall increase or decrease just as many times as 
the other, their ratio will not be altered by such 
changes ; and the two quantities are then said ^^'^'^I^ 
to be in proportion, or proportional. ****• 

Thus, if A be increased three times and B 
three times, then, 

3B_A 
3A B' 

that is, 3 A and 3 B bear to each other the same 
proportion as A and B. Science needed a gen- jma need- 
eral term to express this relation between two 
quantities which change their values, without 
altering their quotient, and the term "propor- 
tional," or " in proportion," is employed for that How 
purpose. 
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Reafluosfor As some apology for the modification of the 
definition of proportion, which has been so long 
accepted, it may be proper to state that the term 
has been used by the best authors in the exact 

Use of the scuse here attributed to it. In the definition of 
the second law of motion, we have, "Motion, 
or change of motion, is proportional to the force 
impressed ;"* and again, " The inertia of a body 
is proportioned to its weight/*t Similar exam- 
ples may be multiplied to any extent. Indeed, 
Symbol used there is a symbol or character to express the 

to represent 

proporUon. relation between two quantities, when they un- 
dergo changes of value, without altering their 
ratio. That character is oc, and is read " pro- 
portional to." Thus, if we have two quantities 
denoted by A and B, written, 

Example. A OC B, 

the expression is read, " A proportional to B." 
Another kind § 269. There is yet another kind of relation 

ofpropoi^ 1 . 1 . , 

uon. which may exist between two quantities A and 
B, which it is very important to consider and 
understand. Suppose the quantities to be so 
connected with each other, that when the first 
is increased according to any law of change, the 
second shall decrease according to the same law ; 
*^ and the reverse. 



* Olmsted's Mechanics, p. 28. f Ibid. p. 23. 
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For example : the area of a rect- D 
angle is equal to the product of its 
base and altitude. Then, in the 
rectangle ABCD, we have 



L 



Firat 
Example. 



B 



Area = AB x BC. 



Take a second rectangle EFGH, having a 
longer base EF, and a less altitude F6, but such 
that it shall have an equal h G 

area with the first : then we 
shall have 



Seoood 



£ 



Area = EF x FG. 



Now since the areas are equal, we shall have 

ABxBC = EFxFG; Bquallon. 

and by resolving the terms of this equation into 
a proportion, we shall have 

AB : EF : : FG : BC. Proportian. 

It is plain that the sides of the rectangle ABCD 
may be so changed in value as to become the 
sides of the rectangle EFGH, and that while 
they are undergoing this change, AB will in- 
crease and BC diminish. The change in the R«i»uoMof 

the quantf- 

values of these quantities will therefore take place um: 
according to a fixed law : that is, one will be di- 
minished as many times as the other is increased, 
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since their product is constantly equal to the 
area of the rectangle EFGH. 
Expf«»edby Denote the side AB by x and BC by y, and 

lettMB. 

the area of the rectangle EFGH, which is known, 
by a\ then 

xy = a ; 

■ 

and when the product of two varying quantities 

is constantly equal to a known quantity, the two 

Reeiproaa quantities are said to be ReciprocaUy or^ Inverse^ 

or 

inyerae Pro- h/ proportional ; thus X and y are said to be in- 
^^^^^ versely proportional to each other. If we divide 
1 by each member of the above equation, we 
shall have 

1 1 

xy a* 

Redocttoos and by multiplying both members by x, we shall 

of the 
Eqaattooa. haVC 

IX 

y-a' 

and then by dividing both numbers by a:, we have 

1 

Final form. y £ . 

Q 
X 

4 that is, the ratio of x to - is constantly equal to - ; 

that is, equal to the same quantity, however z or 
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y may vary ; for, a and consequently - does not 

change. Hence, 

Two quantities^ which may change their values^ 
are reciprocally or inversely proportional, when P»»port*M 
one is proportional to unity divided by the other, 
and then their product remains constant. 

We express this reciprocal or inverse relation 
thus : 

A is said to be inversely proportional to B : the 
symbols also express that A is directly proper- nonm- 
1 



tional to 



B* 



If we have 

. B 

Aa-^. 



Oenerallj, 
bow read. 



we say, that A is directly proportional to B, and 
inversely proportional to C. 

The terms Direct, Inverse or Reciprocal, ap- 
ply to the nature of the proportion, and not to 
the Ratio, which is always a mere quotient and 
the measure of proportion. The term Direct ap- pinctaod 
plies to all propprtions in which the terms in- ,^,^]^ 
crease or decrease together; and the term In- •ppucaweto 
verse or Reciprocal to those in which one term 
increases'as the other decreases. They cannot, 
therefore, properly be applied to ratio without 
changing entirely its signification and definition. 



Batio. 
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COMPARISON OF FIGURES. 



Geometrical 
magnttndM 



Example. 



Formula of 
OomptfiBQD. 



Changes of 

yalne: 
bowaflbcted 



Rfffi^%. 



Glrelee com- 
pared. 



§ 270. In comparing geometrical magnitudes, 
by means of their quotient, it is not the quotient 
alone which we consider. The comparison im- 
plies a general relation of the magnitudes, which 
is measured by the Ratio. For example: we 
say that " Similar triangles are to each other as 
the squares of their homologous sides." What 
do we mean by that ? Just this : 

That the area of a triangle 

Is to the area of a similar triangle 

As the area of a square described on a side of 
the first, 

To the area of a square described on an ho- 
mologous side of the second. 

Thus, we see that every term of such a pro- 
portion is in fact a surface, and that the area 
of a triangle increases or decreases much faster 
than its sides ; that is, if we double each side of 
a triangle, the area will be four times as great: 
if we multiply each side by three, the area will 
be nine times as great ; or if w^e divide each 
side by two, we diminish the area four times, and 
so on. Again, 

The area of one circle 

Is to the area of another circle, 

As a square described on the diameter of the first 
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To a square described on the diameter of the 

second. 
Hence, if we double the diameter of a circle, ^^ •*»•*' 

■KM diaiigB. 

the area of the circle whose diameter is so in- 



creased will be four times as great : if we nml- 
tiply the diameter by three, the area will be nine 
times as great ; and similarly if we divide the 
diameter. 



Principle 



FomrakL 



§ 271. In comparing solids together, the same CbmiMiiioD 
general principles obtain. Similar solids are to 
each other as the cubes described on their ho- 
mologous or corresponding sides. That is, 

A prism 

Is to a similar prism, 

As a cube described on a side of the first, 

Is to a cube described on an homologous side 
of the second. 

Hence, if the sides of a prism be doubled, the ^^ **»• 
solid contents will be increased eight-fold. Again, change. 

A sphere 

Is to a sphere. 

As a cube described on the diameter pf the first. 

Is to a cube described on a diameter of the 
second. 

Hence, if the diameter of a sphere be doubled, 
its solid contents will be increased eight-fold ; if ^^^^ 
the diameter be multiplied by three, the solid 



1 
J 



Bpbere: 



Howito 
solidity 
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contents will be increased twenty-seven fold : 
if the diameter be multiplied by four, the solid 
contents will be increased sixty-four fold ; the 
solid contents increasing as the cubes of the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

^•tto: § 272. The relation or ratio of two magnitudes 
to each other, may be, and indeed is, expressed 

■nabatraet 

number, by an abstract number. This number has a 
whenhav- fj^^j valuc SO long as wc do not introduce a 

ing a fixed 

Taiue. change in the volumes of the solids; but if 
* we wish to express their ratio under the sup- 
position that their volumes may change ac- 
cording to fixed laws (that is, so that the solids 
How varying shall contiuue similar), we then compare them 

solids are 

compared, with similar figures described on their homol- 
ogous or corresponding sides; or, what is the 
same thing, take into account the corresponding 
changes which take place in the abstract num- 
bers that express their volumes. 



RECAPITULATION. 

General ^ 273. We have now completed a general 

ooUine. 

outline of the science of Geometry, and what 
has been said may be recapitulated under the 
following heads. It has been shown, 
Gf^oBoeirj; jst. That Geometry is conversant about space, 
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or those limited portions of- space which are 


* to what tt 


called Geometrical Magnitudes. 


relates. 


2d. That the geometrical magnitudes embrace 


9 


three species of figures : 




1st. Lines — straight and curved ; 


LiDM. 


2d. Surfaces — plane and curved ; 


Sorflwea. 


3d. Solids — bounded either by plane sur- 


SolidB. 


faces or curved, or both ; and, 




4th. Angles, arising ^om the positions of 


Aatfim. 


lines and planes, and by which they are 




bounded. 




3d. That the science of Geometry is made up 


CGaCHOS* 


of those processes by means of which all the 


bow made 


properties of these magnitudes are examined and 




developed, and that the results arrived at con- 




stitute the truths of Geometry. 




4th. That the truths of Geometry may be di- 


Troths: 


vided into three classes : 


three rliMos. ^ 


1st. Those implied in the definitions, viz. 


Flntdass. 


that things exist corresponding to certain 




words defined ; 




2d. Intuitive or self-evident truths em- 




bodied in the axioms ; 




3d. Truths deduced (that is, inferred) from 


TliinL 


the definitions and axioms, called Demonstra- 




tive Truths. 




5th. That the examination of the properties of 


Geometrical 


the geometrical magnitudes has reference, 

' - ■ ■ > II 1 ■ M 


msgnltudes. 




CamporiaoQ. 



Prt^iertiM. 



Prq)ortk». 



Suggottiooa. 



FInL 



D600llu< 






Third. 



Foorth. 



1st. To their comparison with a standard 
or unit of measure ; 

2d. To the discovery of properties belong- 
ing to an individual figure, and yet common to 
the entire class to which such figure belongs ; 

3d. To the comparison, with respect to mag- 
nitude, of figures of the same species with each 
other ; viz. lines with lines, surfaces with sur- 
faces, and solids ^ith solids. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR THOSE WHO TEACH GEOMETRT. 

1. Be sure that your pupils have a clear ap- 
prehension of space, and of the notion that Ge- 
ometry is conversant about space only. 

2. Be sure that they understand the significa- 
tion of the terms, lines, surfaces, and solids, and 
that these names indicate certain portions of 
space corresponding to them. 

3. Sec that they understand the distinction be- 
tween a straight line and a curve; between a 
plane surface and a curved surface ; between a 
solid bounded by planes and a solid bounded by 
curved surfaces. 

4. Be careful to have them note the charac- 
teristics of the difierent species of plane figures, 
such as triangles, quadrilaterals, pentagons, hexa- 
gons, &c. ; and then the characteristic of each 



I: 



|- 
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class or subspecies, so that the name shall recall, 
at once, the characteristic properties of each 
figure. 

5. Be careful, also, to have them note the 
characteristic differences of the solids. Let 
them often name and distinguish those which 
are boui^ded by planes, those bounded by plane 
and curved surfaces, and those bounded by 
curved surfaces only. Regarding Solids as a 
genus, let them give the species and subspecies 
into which the solid bodies may be divided. 

6. Having thus made them familiar with the 
things which are the subjects of the reasoning, 
explain carefully the nature of the definitions; 
then of the axioms, the grounds of our belief in 
them, and the information from which those 
self-evident truths are inferred. 

7. Then explain to them, that the definitions 
and axioms are the basis of all geometrical rea- 
soning : that every proposition must be deduced 
from them, and that they aflford the tests of all 
the truths which the reasonings establish. 

8. Let every figure, used in a demonstration, 

be accurately drawn, by the pupil himself, on a 

blackboard. This will establish a connection 

between the eye and the hand, and give, at the 

same time, a clear perception of the figure and a 

distinct apprehension of the relations of its parts. 

17 
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FiAh 



Sixth. 



Seyenth. 



Eighth. 
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Tenth. 



9. Let the pupil, in every demonstration, first 
Ninth, enunciate, in general terms, that is, without the 

aid of a diagram, or any reference to one, the 
proposition to be proved; and then state the 
principles previously established, which are to 
be employed in making out the proof. 

10. When in the course of a demopstration, 
any truth is inferred from its connection with 
one before known, let the truth so referred to be 
fully and accurately stated, even though the 
number of the proposition in which it is proved, 
be also required. This is deemed important. 

11. Let the pupil be made to understand that 
a demonstration is but a series of logical argu- 
ments arising from comparison, and that the 
result of every comparison, in respect to quan- 
tity, contains the mark either of equality or 
inequality. 

12. Let the distinction between a positive 
and negative demonstration be fully explained 
and clearly apprehended. 

13. In the comparison of quantities with each 
Thirteenth. Other, great care should be taken to impress the 

fact that proportion exists only between quan- 
tities of the same kind, and that ratio is the 
measure of proportion. 

14. Do not fail to give much importance lo 
Fourteenth, the kind of quantity under consideration. Let 



Eleventh. 



Twelfth. 



I 



' 
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the question be often put, What kind of quantity Fourteenth, 
are you considering ? Is it a line, a surface, or 
a solid ? And what kind of a line, surface, or 
solid ? 

15. In all cases of measurement, the unit of 
measure should receive special attention. If 

lines are measured, or compared by means of a FUeeath. 
common unit, see that the pupil perceives that 
unit clearly, and apprehends distinctly its rela- 
tions to the lines which it measures. In sur- 
faces, take much pains to mark out on the 
blackboard the particular square which forms 
the unit of measure, and write unit, or unit of 
measure, over it. So in the measurement of 
solidity, let the unit or measuring cube be ex- 
hibited, and the conception of its size clearly 
formed in the mind ; and then impress the im- 
portant fact, that, all measurement consists in 
merely comparing a unit of measure with the 
quantity measured ; and that the number which 
expresses the ratio is the numerical expression 
for that measure, 

16. Be careful to explain the difference of the 
terms Equal and Equivalent, and never permit sixteenth, 
the pupil to use them as synonymous. An ac- 
curate use of words leads to nice discriminations 

of thought. 



— 




4ii 
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CHAPTER IV 



ANALTBXB — ^ALGXBRA — ^AMALTTIOAL OKOMBTBT — ^DIFFZ&X1ITL4L AND IimGftAL 

OALCULUS. 

ANALYSIS. 



AMljris 



$ 274. Analysis is a general term, embra- 
cing that entire portion of mathematical science 
in which the quantities considered are repre- 
sented by letters of the alphabet, and the opera- 
tions to be performed on them are indicated by 
signs. 



$ 275. We have seen that all numbers must Nambm 
be numbers of something;* for, there is no such uiii«i; 
thing as a number without a basis : that is, every 
number must be based on the abstract unit one, 
or on some unit denominated. But although 
numbers must be numbers of something, yet they ^nt mty be 

of nuuiy kiivl 

may be numbers of any thing, for the unit may orthii^B. 
be whatever we choose to make it. 



* Section IIS. 



1 
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All quanuty § 276. AU quantity consists of parts, which 

parte. can be numbered exactly or approximatively, 

and, in this respect, possesses all the properties 

of number. Propositions, therefore, concerning 

numbers, have the remarkable peculiarity, that 

PropoaitioiM they are propositions concerning all quantities 

inragtrdto 

number whatever. That half of six is three, is equally 
quantity, ^ruc, whatcvcr the word six may represent, 
whether six abstract units, six men^ or six tri- 
angles. Analysis extends the generalization still 
further. A number represents, or stands for, that 
particular number of things of the same kind. 
Algebraic without reference to the nature of the thing; 

symbols 

more gener- but an analytical symbol does more, for it may 
stand for all numbers, or for all quantities which 
numbers represent, or even for quantities which 
cannot be exactly expressed numerically. 
Any thing As soou as wc conccivc of a thing we may 
may be di- conccive it divided into equal parts, and may 
represent either or all of those parts by a or x, 
or may, if we please, denote the thing itself by a 
or Xy without any reference to its being divided 
into parts. 



Each figure §277. In Geometry, each geometrical figure 
stands for a class ; and when we have demon- 



daas. 



strated a property of a figure, that property is 
considered as proved for every figure of the class. 
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For example: when we prove that the square Exampio. 
described on the hypothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equivalent to the sum of the squares 
described on the other two sides, we demonstrate 
the fact for all right-angled triangles. But in 
analysis, all numbers, all lines, all surfaces, all inamdysis 

the qrmbolt 

solids, may be denoted by a single symbol, a or x, ^igoA $fx 

Hence, all truths inferred by means of these riiwim 

symbols are true of all things whatever, and not 

like those of number and geometry, true only 

of particular tclasses of things. It is, therefore, 

not surprising, that the symbols of analysis do 

not excite in our minds the ideas of particular Henoe^uie 

things. The mere written characters, a, i, c, (f, nd an gen- 

X, y, 2, serve as the representatives of things in ^"^ 

general, whether abstract or concrete, whether 

known or unknown, whether finite or infinite. 

§ 278. In the uses which we make of these symbols 

oomo to be 

symbols, and the processes of reasoning carried nguxiod »• 
on by means of them, the mind insensibly comes 
to regard them as things, and not as mere signs ; 
and we constantly predicate of them the prop- 
erties of things in general, without pausing to 
inquire what kind of thing is implied. Thus, Example, 
we define an equation to be a proposition in xhcequa- 
which equality is predicated of one thing as "*"* 
compared with another. For example : 
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a + c = x, 

« 

whataxioiiM ^s an equation, because x is declared to be 

"******7**' equal to the sum of a and c, j In the solution of 

equations, we employ the axioms, " If equals be 

added to equals, the sums will be equal ;" and, ' 

" If equals be taken from equals, the remainders ' 

They cxprew will be equal." Now, thesc axioms do not ex- ' 

qutliUM of . . . I 

uiingB. press qualities of language, but properties of 

Hence, In- quantity. Hence, all inferences in mathemat- 

latc to things, ical scicuce, deduced through the instrumentality' 



! of symbols, whether Arithmetical; Geometrical, 

I or Analytical, must be regarded as concerning 

! quantity, and not symbols. 

Quanuty As analytical symbols are the representatives 
"" . of quantity in general, there is no necessity of 

enttouie keeping the idea of quantity continually alive in 

mind. 

the mind ; and the processes of thought may, 
without danger, be allowed to rest on the sym- 
bols themselves, and therefore, become to that 
extent, merely mechanical. But, when we look 
The reason- back and sec on what the reasoning is based, and 
based on" the '^^^ ^^^ proccsscs have been conducted, we shall 
Buppowuion gj^j ^j^jj^ every step was taken 6n the supposition 

that we were actually dealing with things, and 
not symbols ; and that, without this understand- 
ing of the language, the whole system is without 
signification, and fails. 
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§ 279. There are three principal branches of xhroe 

. , brancbee: 

Analysis : 

1st. Algebra. Aigubm, 

2d. Analytical Geometry. Amuyiicia 

3d. Differential and Integral Calculus. utkuiuA. 



ALGEBRA. 



§ 280. Algebra is, in fact, a species of uni- Aigebm: 
versal Arithmetic, in which letters and signs are untvend 
employed to abridge and generalize all processes "** ^ 
involving numbers. It is divided into two parts, two parts: 
corresi)onding to the science and art of Arith- 
metic : 

1st. That which has for its object the investi- fm p^n. 
gation of the properties of numbers, embracing 
all the processes of reasoning by which new 
properties are inferred from known ones ; and, 

2d. The solution of all problems or questions B«»iid pmi. 
involving the determination of certain numbers 
which are unknown, from their connection with 
certain others which are known or given. 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 

§ 281. Analytical Geometry examines the AmjyUcni 
properties, measures, and relations of the geo- 

I metrical magnitudes by means of the analytical lu nature. 

I 
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proportion as the properties of quantity were 
brought to light by means of the Calculus. The 



symbols. This branch of mathematical science 
liwcartet. Originated with the illustrious Descartes, a cele- 
founder or bratcd French mathematician of the 17th cen- 
tury. He observed that the positions of points, 
obMnrad. the direction of lines, and the forms of surfaces, 
could be expressed by means of the algebraic 
ADporiUoa symbols ; and consequently, that every change, 
i^mbota. either in the position or extent of a geometrical 
magnitude, produced a corresponding change in 
certain symbols, by which such magnitude could 
be represented. As soon as it was found that, 
to every variety of position in points, direction 
in lines, or form of curves or surfaces, there cor- 
responded certain analytical expressions (called 
their Equations), it followed, that if the processes 
were known by which these equations could be 
Hie iHioatum examined, the relation of their parts determined, 
prnptHtiM and the laws according to which those parts 
* nitud™."*^ vary, relative to one another, ascertained, then 
the corresponding changes in the geometrical 
magnitudes, thus represented, could be imme- 
diately inferred. 

Hence, it follows that every geometrical ques- 
ivw«rover tiou Can be solved, if we can resolve the corre- ! 
(iKio extend- spondiug algebraic equation ; and the power over 
*^iuiiob! ^^^ geometrical magnitudes was extended just in j 



^--.^ 
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applications of this Calculus were soon made to To what sab- 
the subjects of mechanics, astronomy, and in- 
deed, in a greater or less degree, to all branches 
of natural philosophy; so that, at the present itspiMent 
time, all the varieties of physical phenomena, "*** 
with which the higher branches of the science 
are conversant, are found to answer to varieties 
determinable by the algebraic analysis. 

§ 282. Two classes of quantities, and conse- Quuituie* 

which enter 

quently two sets of symbols, quite distinct from into the obi- 
each other, enter into this Calculus ; the one 
called Constants, which preserve a fixed or given ooMtanta. 
value throughout the same discussion or investi- 
gation ; and the other called Variables, which variauea. 
undergo certain changes of value, the laws of 
which are indicated by the algebraic expressions 
or equations into which they enter. Hence, 

Analytical Geometry may be defined as that Anaiyucai 
branch of mathematical science, which exam- dconed. 
ines, discusses, and develops the properties of 
geometrical magnitudes by noting the changes 
that take place in the algebraic symbols which 
represent them, the laws of change being deter- 
mined by an algebraic equation or formula. 
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DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

Quantfues k 293, In this branch of mathematical science, 

ouoaidared. 

as in Analytical Geometry, two kinds of quan- 
variabiai, tity are considered, viz. Variables and Constants : 
and consequently, two distinct sets of symbob 
Tiie sdenoe. are employed. The science consists of a aeries 
of processes which note the changes that take 
place in the value of the Variables. Those 
changes of value take place according to fixed 
laws established by algebraic formulas, and are 
M«*^ indicated by certain marks drawn from the va- 
DiflbrenUai riablc symbols, called Differential Coefficients. 
By these marks we are enabled to trace out with 
the accuracy of exact science the most hidden 
properties of quantity, as well as the most gen- 
eral and minute laws which regulate its changes 
of value. 



Anaiytuai § 284. It will bc obscrved, that Analytical 
,nj ' Geometry and the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus treat of quantity regarded under the same 
general aspect, viz. as subject to changes or va- 



Goeffldeota. 



Calcalus: 



! How they nations in magnitude according to laws indica- 

regard qaan- 

uty: ted by algebraical formulas; and the quantities, 

; whether variable or constant, are, in both cases, 

\ by what represented by the same algebraic symbols, viz. 

reprueDt ^^^ coustauts by the first, and the variables by 



1 



I 
1 1 



I ' 



I, 
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the final letters of the alphabet. There is, how- DiAwence; 
ever, this important difierence: in Analytical 
Geometry all the results are inferred from the in^^^i^attt 
relations which exist between the quantities 
themselves, while in the Differential and Integral 
Calculus they are deduced by considering what 
may be indicated by marks drawn from variable 
quantities, under certain suppositions, and by 
marks of such marks, 

§ 285. Algebra, Analytical Geometry, the Dif- Analytical 
ferential and Integral Calculus, extended into the 
Theory of Variations, make up the subject of 
analytical science, of which Algebra is the ele- 
mentary branch. As the limits of this work do itapaiia. 
not permit us to discuss the subject in full, we 
shall confine ourselves to Algebra, pointing out, 
occasionally, a few of the more obvious connec- 
tions between it and the two other branches. 



Howfitf 
tivated. 



ALGEBRA. 



§ 286. On an analysis of the subject of Alge- Algebra, 
bra, we think it will appear that the subject itself 
presents no serious diflliculties, and that most of Diflicuiuea. 
the embarrassment which is experienced by the 
pupil in gaining a knowledge of its principles, as how ortn- 
well as in their applications, arises from not at- . 



cunie. 
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Lugnags. tending sufficiently to the language or signs of 
the thoughts which are combined in the reason- 
ings. At the hazard, therefore, of being a little 
diffuse, I shall begin with the very elements of 
the algebraic language, and explain, with much 
minuteness, the exact signification of the char- 
charactora acters that stand for the quantities which are the 
sentquanuty. subjccts of the analysis ; and also of those signs 
sigu. which indicate the several operations to be per- 
formed on the quantities. 

Qnanuties. § 287. The quantities which are the subjects 

iiow divided, of the algebraic analysis may be divided into 

two classes: those which are known or given, 

and those which are unknown or sought. The 

Howrepro- kuowu are uniformly represented by the first 

letters of the alphabet, a, b, c, d, &c. ; and the 

unknown by the final letters, x, y, z, v, u?, &c. 

• 

May be lo- § ^®^- Quantity is susceptible of being in- 

creased or creased or diminished ;* and there are five oper- 

diminished. ^ 

Five opera- atious which cau be performed upon a quantity 
^om: ^2Lt will give results differing from the quantity 

itself, viz. : 
pj^^ 1st To add it to itself or to some other quan- 

tity; 



;i 

I 



♦ Section 75. 
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I 

1 
I 

L. 



2d. To subtract some other quantity from it ; seoomi. 

3d. To multiply it by a number ; Thini. 

4th. To divide it ; Foonh. 

5th. To extract a root of it. ™»»- 

The cases in which the multiplier or divisor 

is 1, are of course excepted ; as also the case Exception, 
where a root is to be extracted of 1. 

§ 289. The five signs which denote these oper- signs, 
ations are too well known to be repeated here. 
These, with the signs of equality and inequality, Eiomente 

of the 

the letters of the alphabet and the figures which Algebraic 
are employed, make up the elements of the alge- 
braic language. The words and phrases of the its words 
algebraic, like those of every other language, are 
to be taken in connection with each other, and 
are not to be interpreted as separate and isolated How intoi^ 

preted. 

symbols. 



^ 290. The symbols of quantity are designed symbols of 

to represent quantity in general, whether abstract **°" *^* 
or concrete, whether known or unknown; and 

the signs which indicate the operations to be General, 
performed on the quantities are to be interpreted 
in a sense equally general. When the sign plus 

is written, it indicates that the quantity before EMmpies. 

which it is placed is to Ik* added to some othsr sigMpins 
quantity ; and the sign minus implies the exist- " "* 
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Signs have 

DO effect on 

the nature of 

a quantity. 



Examples: 
In Algebra. 



In Analytical 
Geometry. 



Interpretar 
tion of the 
language: 



Ita necessity. 



ence of a minuend, from which the subtrahend 
is to be taken. One thing should be observed in 
regard to the signs which indicate the operations 
that are to be performed on quantities, viz. they 
do not at all affect or change the nature of the 
quantity before or after which they are written^ 
hut merely indicate what is to he done with the 
quantity. In Algebra, for example, the minus 
sign merely indicates that the quantity before 
which it is written is to be subtracted from 
some other quantity; and in Analytical (geom- 
etry, that the line before which it falls is esti- 
mated in a contrary direction from that in which 
it would have been reckoned, had it had the sign 
plus ; but in neither case is the nature of the 
quantity itself different from what it would have 
been had it had the sign plus. 

The interpretation of the language of Algebra 
is the first thing to which the attention of a pupil 
should be directed ; and he should be drilled on 
the meaning and import of the symbols, until 
their significations and uses are as familiar as 
the sounds and combinations of the letters of the 
alphabet. 



Elements 
explained. 



§ 291. Beginning with the elements of the 
language, let any number or quantity be desig- 
nated by the letter a, and let it be required to 



, I 
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add this letter to itself, and find the result or sum. 
The addition will be expressed by 

a + a = the sum. 

But how is the sum to be expressed ? By simply Bignmcattan. 
regarding a as one a, or la, and then observing 
that one a and one a make two a's or 2 a : hence, 

a +a =2a; 

and thus we place a figure before a letter to in- 
dicate how many times it is taken. Such figure 
is called a Coefficient. ooeffldent. 

§ 202. The product of several numbers is in- Product: 
dicated by the sign of multiplication, or by sim- 
ply writing the letters which represent the num- 
bers by the side of each other. Thus, 

a Xb X C X d Xf, or abcdf, howindksa- 

tcd. 

indicates the continued product of a, b, c, d, and 
/, and each letter is called a factor of the prod- . 
uct : hence, a factor of a product is one of the Fidor. 
multipliers which produce it. Any figure, as 5, 
written before a product, as 

5 abcdf, 

is the coefficient of the product, and shows that coeiBcfcnt or 
the product is taken 5 times. • product. 

18 



Equal too- § 293. If the numbers represented by a, b, c, 
df and / were equal to each other, they would 
what the each be represented by a single letter a, and the 
becomw. product would then become 

axaxaxaxa = a*; 

"^'^ that is, we indicate the product of several equal 

vxpreflBed. * 

factors by simply writing the letter once and 
placing a figure above and a little at the right 
of it, to indicate how many times it is taken as 
Exponent: a factor. The figure so written is called an 
where writ- exponent. Hence, an exponent is a simple form 
of expression, to point out how many equal fac- 
tors are employed. 



tea. 



Division:. § 294. The division of one quantity by an- 
how other is indicated by simply writing the divisor 

cxpreesecL 

below the dividend, after the manner of a frac- 
tion ; by placing it on the right of the dividend 
with a horizontal line and two dots between them ; 
or by placing it on the right with a vertical line 
between them : thus either form of expression : 

* I. I., 

Tliree forma. - -r C, OT 0\a 



a 
indicates the division of b by a. 

Roota: § 295. The extraction of a root is indicated 

howjndica- ^y th^ j^igjj ^ Tj^jg gjg^^ ^^^j^^^ ^g^j j^y j^g^j^ 

indicates the lowest root, viz. the square root. 



' 
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If any other root is to be extracted, as the third, 

fourth, fifth, &c., the figure marking the degree index; 

of the root is written above and at the left of where writ- 
the sign ; as, 

'^ cube root, i/" fourth root, &c. 

The figure so vmtten, is called the Index of the 
root. 

We have thus given the very simple and gen- Language 
eral language by which we indicate every one openukms. 
of the five operations that may be performed on 
an algebraic quantity, and every process in Al- 
gebra involves one or other of these operations. 



MINUS SIGN. 

§ 296. The algebraic symbols are divided into Aigebwic 

Umguage: 

two classes entirely distinct from each other, 

viz. the letters that are used to designate the how divided. 

quantities which are the subjects of the science, 

and the signs which are employed to indicate 

certain operations to be performed on those 

quantities. We have seen that all the algebraic Aigrbnuc 

processes are comprised under addition, subtrac- 

*■ *• their num- 

tion, multiplication, division, and the extraction ber. 
of roots ; and it is plain, that the nature of a do not 
quantity is not at all changed by prefixing to it ^^^ot^ 
the sign which indicates either of these opera- ^i'*"*"*^ 
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tions. The quantity denoted by the letter a, for 
example, is the same, in every respect, whatever 
sign may be prefixed to it ; that is, whether it 
be added to another quantity, subtracted from 
it, whether multiplied or divided by any number, 
or whether we extract the square or cube or any 
Algebraic Other root of it. The algebraic signs, therefore, 

■ignB: 

howregani- must be regarded merely as indicating opera- 
tions to be performed on quantity, and not as 
affecting the nature of the quantities to which 
they may be prefixed. We say, indeed, that 
piiu and quantities are plus and minus, but this is an ab- 
*"°™' breviated language to express that they are to 
be added or subtracted. 

Prindpiefl of § 297. In Algebra, as in Arithmetic and Ge- 
°^' ometry, all the principles of the science are de- 
Promwhat duced from the definitions and axioms ; and the 
deduced, ^ules for performing the operations are but di- 
rections framed in conformity to such principles, 
^j^^^ j^ Having, for example, fixed by definition, the power 
of the minus sign, viz. that any quantity before 
which it is written, shall be regarded as to be 
What we subtracted from another quantity, we wish to 
wishtodia- discover the process of performing that subtrac- 
tion, so as to deduce therefrom a general prin- 
ciple, from which we can frame a rule applicable 
to all similar cases. 



i 



\\ 



b 



SUBTRACTION. 

§ 298. Let it be required, for example, to sobtiMUoii. 
subtract from 6 the difference be- 
tween a and c. Now, having writ- 
ten the letters, with their proper 
signs, the language of Algebra expresses that it 
is the difference only between a and c, which is 
to be taken from b ; and if this difference were DUferenoe. 
known, we could make the subtraction at once. 
But the nature and generality of the algebraic 
symbols, enable us to indicate operations, merely, opemiaot 

indicated. 

and we cannot in general make reductions until 
we come to the final result. In what general 
way, therefore, can we indicate the true differ- 
ence? 

If we indicate the subtraction of 
a from 6, we have 6— a; but then 
we have taken away too much from 
b by the number of units in c, for it was not a, 
but the difference between a and c that was to 
be subtracted from 6. Having taken away too 
much, the remainder is too small by c: hence, 
if c be added, the true remainder will be express- 
ed by 6 — a + c. 

Now, by analyzing this result, we see that the Anaiy^sof 

the retuU. 

sign of every term of the subtrahend has been 
changed; and what has been shown with re- 



formiila. 

6— a + c 
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Generaiixa- spect to these quantities is equally true of all 
others standing in the same relation : hence, we 
have the following general rule for the subtrac- 
tion of algebraic quantities : 

Change the sign of every term of the subtra' 
^^*^ hendy or conceive it to be changed, and then unite 
the quantities as in addition. 



H 



MnttipUca- 
tkm. 



MULTIPLICATION. 

§ 299. Let us now consider the case of mul- 
tiplication, and let it be required to multiply 
a — 6 by c. The algebraic language expresses 
Signification that the difference between a and b 

of the . 

is to be taken as many times as 
there are units in c. If we knew 



language. 



a-6 
c 



ac^bc 



Prooeaa: 



this difference, we could at once 
perform the multiplication. But by what gen- 
eral process is it to be performed without finding 
that difference ? If we take a, c times, the prod- 
uct will be ac ; but as it was only the difference 
between a and 6, that was to be multiplied by c, 
Tta nature, this product ac wiU be too great by b taken c 
times ; that is, the true product will be expressed 
by at — be: hence, we see, that. 
Principle for If d quantity having a plus sign be multi- 
* «"«** plied by another quantity having also a plus 
sign, the sign of the product will be plus ; and 
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I 



I 

I 



if a quantity having a minus sign be multi- 
plied by a quantity having a plus sign, the sign 
of the product will be minus. 

§ 300. Let us now take the most general General caw: 
case, viz. that in which it is required to multi- 
ply a — 6 by c — rf. 

Let us again observe that the algebraic lan- 
guage denotes that a — 6 is 
to be taken as many times 
as there are units in c—d; 



a^b 

c — d !*■ *'*™« 



ac—bc 

--ad + bd 

ac—bc—ad'^ bd 



and if these two differences 
were known, their product 
would at once form the product required. 

First : let us take a — 6 as many times as there pint step, 
are units in c ; this product, from what has al- 
ready been shown, is equal to ac ^bc. But 
since the multiplier is not c, but c — rf, it follows 
that this product is too large by a — 6 taken d 
times ; that is, by ad-^bd: hence, the first prod- s«»nJ »tep : 
uct diminished by this last, will give the true 
product. But, by the rule for subtraction, this 
difference is found by changing the signs of the "**^ **•'''"• 
subtrahend, and then uniting all the terms as in 
addition: hence, the true product is expressed 
by ac — 6c — ad + bd. 

By analyzing this result, and employing an Anai^of 
abbreviated language, we have the following gen- 
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1 1 



General 
Principlo. 



eral principle to which the signs conform in mul- 
tiplication, viz. : 

Plus multiplied by plus gives plus in the prod- 
uct / plus multiplied by minus gives minus ; mi- 
nus multiplied by plus gives minus ; and minus 
multiplied by minus gives plus in the product. 



Remark. 



Particular 
caiw. 



Minos sign: 



§ 301. The remark is often made by pupils 
that the above reasoning appears very satisfac- 
tory so long as the quantities are presented un- 
der the above form ; but why will — 6 multiplied 
by — rf give plus bd ? How can the product of 
two negative quantities standing alone be plus ? 

In the first place, the minus sign being pre- 
fixed to b and rf, shows that in an algebraic sense 
they do not stand by themselves, but are con- 
its intcrpre- nected with other quantities; and if they are 

tatiou. 

not so connected, the minus sign makes no dif- 
ference ; for, it in no case afiects the quantity, 
but merely points out a connection with other 
quantities. Besides, the product determined 
above, being independent of any particular valut» 
attributed to the letters a, 6, c, and d, must be 
Form of the of such a form as to be true for all values; and 
mu..i be true hcncc for the case in which a and c are both 
for quoniiue. j^j ^^ ^cro. Making this supposition, the 

of uny value. *■ o rr » 

product reduces to the form of + bd. The rules 
for the signs in division are readily deduced from 



li 

I 



J 
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the definition of division, and the principles al- signs in 

, 1*11 diviBion. 

ready laid down. 



Zero and 
Infinity. 



Ideas Doi 
abftnise. 



ZERO AND INFINITY. 

§ 302. The terms zero and infinity have given 
rise to much discussion, and been regarded as 
presenting diflSculties not easily removed. It may 
not be easy to frame a form of language that shall 
convey to a mind, but little versed in mathe- 
matical science, the precise ideas which these 
terms are designed to express ; but we are un- 
willing to suppose that the ideas themselves are 
beyond the grasp of an ordinary intellect. The 
terms are used to designate the tu2o limits of 
Space and Number. 

§ 303. Assuming any two points in space, and 
joining them by a straight line, the distance be- 
tween the points will be truly indicated by the 
length of this line, and this length may be ex- 
pressed numerically by the number of times 
which the line contains a known unit. If now, 
the points are made to approach each other, the mustration, 

■bowing the 

length of the line will diminish a^ the points meaning or 
come nearer and nearer together, until at length, ^^^ 
when the two points become one, the length of 
the line will disappear, having attained its limit, 
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which is called zero. If, on the contrary, the 
points recede from each other, the length of the 
line joining them will continually increase ; but 
or so long as the length of the line can be expressed 
in terms of a known unit of measure, it is not 
infinite. But, if we suppose the points removed, 
so that any known unit of measure would occupy 
no appreciable portion of the line, then the length 
of the line is said to be Infinite. 

§ 304. Assuming one as the unit of number, 
and admitting the self-evident truth that it may 
be increased or diminished, we shall have no 



oniiTippUed tgrms zcro and infinity, as applied to number. 
For, if we suppose the unit one to be continually 
diminished, by division or otherwise, the frac- 
tional units thus arising will be less and less, 
and in proportion as we continue the divisions, 
they will continue to diminish. Now, the limit 
or boundary to which these very small fractions 
approach, is called Zero, or nothing. So long 
as the fractional number forms an appreciable 
part of one, it is not zero, but a finite fraction ; 
and the term zero ia only applicable to that 
which forms no appreciable part of the standard. 
If, on the other hand, we suppose a number 
to be continually increased, the relation of this 
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number to the unit will be constantly changing. 
So long as the number can be expressed in 
terms of the unit one, it is finite, and not infi- inflaitj; 
nite; but when the unit one forms no appre- 
ciable part of the number, the term infinite is 
used to express that state of value, or rather, 
that limit of value. 

§ 305. The terms zero and infinity are there- TketeniM» 
fore employed to designate the limits to which employed, 
decreasing and increasing quantities may be 
made to approach nearer than any assignable 
quantity ; but these limits cannot be compared, An Mmi«« 
in respect to magnitude, with any known stand- 
ard, so as to give a finite ratio. 

§ 306. It may, perhaps, appear somewhat par- wiiyumiti? 
adoxical, that zero and infinity should be defined 
as " the limits of number and space" when they 
are in themselves not measurable. But a limit 
is that " which sets bounds to, or circumscribes ;" DeOnitioD or 
and as all finite space and finite number (and *^*^^ 
such only are implied by the terms Space and orspMeud 
Number), are contained between zero and in- ^'™'*'- 
finity, we employ these terms to designate the 
limits of Number and Space. 
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OF THE EQUATION. 

DedadhFB § 307. We have seen that all deductive rea- 

raoflODlng. 

soning involves certain processes of comparison, 

and that the syllogism is the formula to which 

those processes may be reduced.* It has also 

comparimi b^^^ stated that if two quantities be compared 

of quantitiee. 

together, there will necessarily result the condi- 
OondiUon. tion of equality or inequality. The equation is 
an analytical formula for expressing equality. 

sa^ectof § 308. The subject of equations is divided 

equations : 

how divided, into two parts. The first, consists in finding 
nret part: the equation ; that is, in the process of express- 
ing the relations existing between the quantities 
considered, by means of the algebraic symbols 
statement, and formula. This is called the Statement of 
seouDd part: the proposition. The second is purely deduc- 
tive, and consists, in Algebra, in what is called 
Solution, the solution of the equation, or finding the value 
of the unknown quantity ; and in the other 
branches of analysis, it consists in the discus- 
Discuflrion of siou of the equation ; that is, in the drawing out 
"° ^ from the equation every thing which it is ca- 

pable of expressing. 

♦ Section 98. 



i! 
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§ 309. Making the statement, or finding the statement: 
equation, is merely analyzing the problem, and whatuiB. 
expressing its elements and their relations in 
the language of analysis. It is, in truth, col- 
lating the facts, noting their bearing and con- 
nection, and inferring some general law or prin- 
ciple which leads to the formation of an equation. 

The condition of equality between two quan- Eqnautjor 
tities is expressed by the sign of equality, which ^^^ 
is placed between them. The quantity on the h«^ •»• 
left of the sign of equality is called the first mem- ig^n^m^er. 
ber, and that on the right, the second member a^ member, 
of the equation. The first member corresponds 
to the subject of a proposition ; the sign of equal- suttiect. 
ity is copula and part of the predicate, signify- Pwdkate. 
ing, IS EQUAL TO. Hence, an equation is merely 
a proposition expressed algebraically, in which Propoi*ti<». 
equality is predicated of one quantity as com- 
pared with another. It is the great formula of 
analysis. 

§ 310. We have seen that every quantity is Abetmcu 
either abstract or concrete :* hence, an equa- Concrete, 
tion, which is a general formula for expressing 
I equality, must be either abstract or concrete. 

An abstract equation expresses merely the 

♦ Section 75. 



Abfltnct 
equation. 



Ckmcrete 
eqaatioo. 



relation of equality between two abstract quan- 
tities : thus, 

a + b =:x, 

is an abstract equation, if no unit of value be 
assigned to either member; for, until that be 
done the abstract unit one is understood, and the 
formula merely expresses that the sum of a and h 
is equal to z, and is true, equally, of all quantities. 
But if we assign a concrete unit of value, that 
is, say that a and b shall each denote so many 
pounds weight, or so many feet or yards of 
length, X will be of the same denomination, and 
the equation will become concrete or denominate. 



Five open- § 311. We havc seen that there are five oper- 
performed, ations which may be performed on an algebraic 
quantity.* We assume, as an axiom, that if 
the same operation, under either of these pro- 
cesses, be performed on both members of an 
equation, the equality of the members will not be 
changed. Hence, we have the five following 



Axioma. 



First 



AXIOMS. 



1. If equal quantities be added to both mem- 
bers of an equation, the equality of the members 
will not be destroyed. 



♦ Section 288. 




2. If equal quantities be subtracted from both 
members of an equation, the equality will not be 
destroyed. 

3. If both members of an equation be multi- 
plied by the same number, the equality wiU not 
be destroyed. 

4. If both members of an equation be divided 
by the same number, the equality will not be 
destroyed. 

5. If the same root of both members of an 
equation be extracted, the equality of the mem- 
bers will not be destroyed. 

Every operation performed on an equation 
will fall under one or other of these axioms, and 
they afford the means of solving all equations 
which admit of solution. 



BOOOIIQa 



Third. 



Fourth. 



FUlh. 



UaeoT 



§ 312. The term Equality, in Geometry, ex- BquaMty: 

ItB meaning 

presses that relation between two magnitudes inCeometiT. 
which will cause them to coincide, throughout 
their whole extent, when applied to each other. 
The same term, in Algebra, merely implies that itimeming 

in Algebra. 

the quantity, of which equality is predicated, 
and that to which it is affirmed to be equal, 
contain the same unit of measure an equal num- 
ber of times : hence, the algebraic signification 
of the term equality corresponds to the signi- com»poodi 

toequiva- 

fication of the geometrical term equivalency. lencj. 
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§ 313. We have thus pointed out some of the 

marked characteristics of analysis. In Algebra, 

caa^of the elementary branch, the quantities, about 



1 

Ai-ebra. which the scicncc IS conversant, are dividea, 






as has been already remarked, into known and 
unknown, and the connections between them, 
expressed by the equation, afford the means of 
tracing out further relations, and of finding the 
values of the unknown quantities in terms of the 
known. 

In the other branches of analysis, the quanti- 
How diTided ties Considered are divided into two general 

IniheoCher ^ 

branches of classes, Constant and Variable ; the former pre- 

Analytia. 

serving fixed values throughout the same pro- 
cess of investigation, while the latter undergo 
changes of value according to fixed laws ; and 
from such changes we deduce, by means of the 
equation, common principles, and general prop- 
erties applicable to all quantities. 

Correspond- § 314. The Correspondence between the pro- 

ence lu 

methods of ccsscs of reasoning, as exhibited in the subject of 
ii^^ted general logic, and those which are employed in 
mathematical science, is readily accounted for, 
when we reflect, that the reasoning process is 
essentially the same in all cases ; and that any 
change in the language employed, or in the sub- 
ject to which the reasoning is applied, does not 



for. 
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at all change the nature of the. process, or mate- 
rially vary its form. 

§ 315. We shall not pursue the subject of 
analysis any further; for, it would be foreign 
to the purposes of the present work to attempt objects or 
more than to point out the general features and ^q^. 
characteristics of the different branches of math- 
ematical science, to present the subjects about 
which the science is conversant, to explain the 
peculiarities of the language, the nature of the 
reasoning processes employed, and of the con- 
necting links of that golden chain whicif 1)inds esILied. 
together aU the parts, forming an harmonious 
whole. 



SXrGGESTIONS FOR THOSE WHO TEACH ALGEBRA. 

lv<Be careful to explain that the lettcns em- Letters are 
ployed, are the mere symbols of quantity. That gyj^^ 
of, and in themselves, they have no meaning or 
signification whatever, but are used merely as 
the signs or representatives of such quantities 
as they may be employed to denote. 

2. Be careful to explain tjiat the signs which signs indi- 

are used are employed merely for the purpose iiom. 

of indicating the five operations which mpy be 

performed on quantity; and that they indicate 

19 




operations merely, without at all afTecting the 

nature of the quantities before which they are 

placed. 

j^etterauid 3- Explain that the letters and signs are the 

eie^S^of clen^eiits of the algebraic language, and that the 

huigiiage. language itself arises from the combination of 

these elements. 
Algebraic 4. Explain that the finding of an algebraic 
formula is but the translation of certain ideas, 
first expressed in our common language, into 
the language of Algebra ; and that the interpre- 
its Interpret- tation of an algebraic formula is merely trans- 

ation. • 

lating its various significations into common 
language. 
Language. 5. Let the language of Algebra be carefully 
studied, so that its construction and significa- 
tions may be clearly apprehended. 
Coefficient, 6. Let the difference between a coefficient 
Exponent and an exponent be carefully noted, and the 
office of each often explained ; and illustrate fre- 
quently the signification of the language by at- 
tributing numerical values to letters in various 
algebraic expressions. 
Similar 7. Point out often the characteristics of sim- 

quantitiea. 

ilar and dissimilar quantities, and explain which 
may be incorporated and which cannot. 
Minus sign. Q. .Explain the power of the minus sign, as 
shown in the four ground rules, but very par- 



i 
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ticularly as it is illustrated in subtraction and 
multiplication. 

9. Point out and illustrate the correspondence 
between the four cround rules of Arithmetic Ariounetfc 

f , and 'Algebra 

and Algebra; and impress the fact, that their compared, 
differences, wherever they appear, arise merely 
from differences in notation and language : the 
principles which govern the operations being 
the same in both. 

10. Explain with great minuteness and par- Bqnatioo. 
ticularity all the characteristic properties of the »■ p»«p«*- 
equation ; the manner of forming it ; the differ- 
ent kinds of quantity which enter into its com- 
position ; its examination or discussion ; and 

the different methods of elimination. 

11. In the equation of the second degree, be Equation er 
careful to dwell on the four forms which em- ^uigne, 
brace all the cases, and illustrate by many ex- 
amples that every equation of the second de- 
gree may be reduced to one or other of them. lu forms. 
Explain very particularly the meaning of the 

term root ; and then show, why every equation ^ "»^ 
of the first degree has one, and every equation 
of the second degree two. Dwell on the prop- 
erties of these roots in the equation of the sec- 
ond degree. Show why their sum, in all the ibeirfum. 
forms, is equal to the coefficient of the second 
term, taken with a contrary sign ; and why their 
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Their prod- product is equol to the absolute term with a 
"**■ contrary sign. Explain when and why the roots 
are imaginary. 
oeoerd 12. In fine, remember that every operation 
and rule is based on a principle of science, and 
that an intelligible reason may be given for it. 
Find that reason, and impress it on the mind 

Should be of your pupil in plain and simple language, and 

"^ by familiar and appropriate illustrations. You 

will thus impress right habits of investigation 
and study, and he will grow in knowledge. The 
broad field of analytical investigation will be 
opened to his intellectual vision, and he will 
have made the first steps in that sublime science 

ilMyieidto which discovers the laws of nature in their most 

fBDeral laws. 

secret hiding-places, and follows them, as they 
reach out, in omnipotent power, to control the 
motions of matter through the entire regions of 
occupied space. 



t 
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UTILITY OP MATHEMATICS. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THS UnUTT OF MATHEMATIOB CONSIDERED AS A MEANS OF INTKLLEOniAL 

TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

§ 316. The first efibrts in mathematical sci- Fiii»«ftrtfc 
ence are made by the child in the process of 
counting. He counts his fingers, and repeats 
the words one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, ^^<*«°*|n««' 

■euibleob- 

eight, nine, ten, until he associates with these i«et^ 
words the ideas of one or more, and thus ac- 
quires his first notions of number. Hence, the 
idea of number is first presented to the mind by 
means of sensible objects ; but when once clear- 
ly apprehended, the perception of the sensible 
objects fades away, and the mind retains only 
the abstract idea. Thus, the child, after count- g«>««u«^ 
ing for a time with the aid of his fingers or his 
marbles, dispenses with these cumbrous helps, and 
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Atetraction. employs Only the abstract ideas, which his mind 
embraces with clearness and uses with facility. 

AnaiyUeid § 317. In the first stages of the analytical 

methods, where the quantities considered are 

usMioisibie represented by the letters of the alphabet, sen- 
objects at 
iinL sible objects again lend their aid to enable the 

mind to gain exact and distinct ideas of the 

things considered ; but no sooner are these ideas 

obtained than the mind loses sight of the things 

themselves, and operates entirely through the 

instrumentality of symbols. 

Geometiy. § 318. So, also, in Geometry. The right line 
may first be presented to the mind, as a black 
Fi«t impres- mark on paper, or a chalk mark on a black- 
Bibie objects, board, to impress the geometrical definition, that 
" A straight line does not change its direction 
between any two of its points." When this 
definition is clearly apprehended, the mind needs 
no further aid from the eye, for the image is 
forever imprinted. 

A plane. § 319. The idea of a plane surface may be 
Deflniuon: impressed by exhibiting the surface of a polished 
mirror; and thus the mind may be aided in 
How iuustra. apprehending the definition, that " a plane sur- 
face is one in which, if any two points be taken. 
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the straight line which joins them will lie wholly 
in the surface." But when the definition is 
understood, the mind requires no sensible object '^ i™«^ 

oonceptluo. 

to aid its conception. The ideal alone fills the 
mind, and the image lives there without any 
connection with sensible objects. 



§ 320. Space is indefinite extension, in which 
all bodies are situated. A solid or body is any 
portion of space embracing the three dimensions 
of length, breadth, and thickness. To give to 
the mind the true conception of a solid, the aid 
of the eye may at first be necessary; but the 
idea being once impressed, that a solid, in a 
strictly mathematical sense, means only a por- 
tion of space, and has no reference to the mat- 
ter with which the space may be filled, the mind 
turns away from the material object, and dwells 
alone on the ideal. 



Space. 
Solid: 



HOWCOD- 

oeiyedi 



What it 
really is. 



1 1 



§ 321. Although quantity, in its general sense, Quanuty: 
is the subject of mathematical inquiry, yet the 
language of mathematics is so constructed, that Language: 
the investigations are pursued without the slight- 
est reference to quantity as a material substance. 
We have seen that a system of symbols, by 
which quantities may be represented, has been symbob: 
adopted, forming a language for the expression 



How cun- 
•tructiMl. 
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Nitoreof 
the lan- 
guage: 



of ideas entirely disconnectedi^om material ob- 
jects, and yet capable of expressing fUid repre- 
senting such objects. This symbolical language, 
at once copious and exact, not only enables us 
to express our known thoughts, in every aepart- 



whatuao- mcnt of mathematical science, but is^ ti potent 
means of pushing our inquiries into unexplored 
regions, and conducting the mind with^ certainty 
to new and valuable truths. • 



Advantages 

of an exact 

language. 



§ 322. The nature of that culture, Which the 
mind undergoes by being tfained in the use of 
an exact language, in which the connection be- 
tween the sign and the thing signified is unmis- 
takable, has been well set forth by a living 
author, greatly distinguished for his scientific 
attainments.* Of the. pure sciences, he says : 

• " Their object^ are so definite, and our no- 
tions of them so distinct, that we can reason 
about them with an assurance that the words and 
signs of our reasonings are full and true repre- 
sentatives of the things signified; an(J, conse- 
Kxactian- qucntly, that when we use language or signs in 
argument, we neither by their use introduce 
extraneous notions, nor exclude any part of the 
case before us from consideratiorf. For exam- 



Ilenchel^s 
Tiews. 



guage pre- 
vents error. 



♦ Sir John Herschel, Discourse on the study of Natural 
Philoeophy. 



'I 



1 1 
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pie : the words space, square, circle, a hundred, ifathemaiicii 
&c., convey to the mind notions so complete 
in themselves, and so distinct from every thing 
else, that we are sure when we use them we 
know and have in view the whole of our own 
meaning. It is widely different with words ex- Didbrent in 
pressing natural objects and mixed relations, other terma. 
Take, for instance, Iron, Different persons at- 
tach very different ideas to this word. One who 
has never heard of magnetism has a widely dif- 
ferent potion of iron from one in the contrary 
predicament. The vulgar who regard this metal How iron is 

regarded by 

as incombustible, and the chemist, who sees it the chemist: 
bum with the utmost fury, and who has other 
reasons for regarding it as one of the most com- 
bustible bodies in nature; the poet, who uses The poet: 
it as an emblem of rigidity ; and the smith and 
engineer, in whose hands it is plastic, and mould- 
ed like wax into every form ; the jailer, who prizes ThejkUer: 
it as an obstruction, and the electrician, who ibeeiedri- 
sees in it only a channel of open communication 
by which that most impassable of obstacles, the 
air, xt^y be traversed by his imprisoned fluid, — 
have all different, and all imperfect notions of 
the same word. The meaning of such a term Finaiiuu*- 

tnUion. 

is like the rainbow— everybody sees a different 
one, and all maintain it to be the same." 

" It is, in fact, in this double or incomplete 
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Incomplete sense of words, that we must look for the origin 

wiurce of ^f ^ v®ry large portion of the errors into which 

error. ^^ f^jj ]>Jq^^ ^^g studjT of the abstract sciences, 

Mathomatki such as Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, dtc., 

•uch enon. whilc they afford scope for the exercise of rea^ 

soning about objects that are, or, at least, may 

be conceived to be, external to us; yet, being 

free from these sources of error and mistake, 

RiKiuireta accustom US to the strict use of language as 

strict u« of . - J i_ r M- • • 

lujiguage. an instrument of reason, and by familianzmg us 
in our progress towards truth, to walk uprightly 
and straightforward, on firm ground, give us 
that proper and dignified carriage of mind which 

B«wtta. could never be acquired by having always to 
pick our steps among obstructions and loose 
fragments, or to steady them in the reeling tem- 
pests of conflicting meanings." 

Two ways of § 323. Mr. Lockc lays down two ways of in- 
acquiring 
knowledge, creasing our knowledge : 

1st. "Clear and distinct ideas with settled 
names ; and, 

2d. " The finding of those which show their 
agreement or disagreement ;" that is, the search- 
ing out of new ideas which result from the com- 
bination of those that are known. 
FinL In regard to the first of these ways, Mr. Locke 

says : " The first is to get and settle in our minds 
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determined ideas of those things, whereof we Uumoc 
have general or specific names; at least, of so bedtettnci. 
many of them as we would consider and im- 
prove our knowledge in, or reason about." * * * 
" For, it being evident; that our knowledge can- 
not exceed our ideas, as far as they are either im- b«w>. 
perfect, confused, or obscure, we cannot expect 
to have certain, perfect, or clear knowledge." 

§324. Now, the ideas which make up our why k is 
knowledge of mathematical science, fulfil ex- ^^^ n ^ 
actly these requirements. They are all im- 
pressed on the mind by a fixed, definite, and 
certain language, and the mind embraces them 
as so many images or pictures, clear and dis- 
tinct in their outlines, with names which sug- 
gest at once their characteristics and properties. 

§ 325. In the second method of increasing second, 
our knowledge, pointed out by Mr. Locke, math- 
ematical science offers the most ample and the why matbe- 
surest means. The reasonings are all based on 
self-evident truths, and are conducted by means 
of the most striking relations between the known 
and the unknown. The things reasoned about, 
and the methods of reasoning, are so clearly 
apprehended, that the mind never hesitates oi 
doubts. It comprehends, or it does not compre- 



thei 
means. 
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CharaeCote- 
Uosofthe 
reaaooing. 

Itsadranr 



DemoDBti*' 
tioQ certain. 

MatbemftUoB 

indudeaa 

certain ^ya* 

tern. 



hend, and the line which separates the known 
from the unknown, is always well defined. These 
characteristics give to this system of reasoning 
a superiority over every other, arising, not from 
any difference in the logic, but from a difference 
in the things to which the logic is applied. Ob- 
servation may deceive, experiment may fail, and 
experience prove treacherous, but demonstration 
never. 

" If it be true, then, that mathematics include 
a perfect system of reasoning, whose premises 
are self-evident, and whose conclusions are irre- 
sistible, can there be any branch of science or 
knowledge better adapted to the improvement 
of the understanding? It is in this capacity, 
as a strong and natural adjunct and instrument 
of reason, that this science becomes the fit sub- 
ject of education with all conditions of society, 
whatever may be their ultimate pursuits. Most 
sciences, as, indeed, most branches of knowledge, 
address themselves to some particular taste, or 
subsequent avocation ; but this, while it is be- 
fore all, as a useful attainment, especially adapts 
itself to the cultivation and improvement of the 
thinking faculty, and is alike necessary to all 
who would be governed by reason, or live for 
usefulness."* 



An adjunct 

and instriH 

ment of rea- 

aon; 



and neceasft- 
17 to aH 



* Mansfield's Discourse on the Mathematics. 



§ 326. The following, among other consider- cboddera- 
ations, may serve to point out and illustrate the ^ueof* 
value of mathematical studies, as a means of ™^«°*'*«- 
mental improvement and development. 

1. We readily conceive and clearly appre- «»«». 
hend the things of which the science treats ; qimt ooiioei>- 
they being things simple in themselves and read- ^^^ 
ily presented to the mind by plain and familiar 
language. For example : the idea of number, of 

one or more, is among the first ideas implanted Ezimpie. 
in the mind ; and the child who counts his fin- 
gers or his marbles, understands the art of num- 
bering them as perfectly as he can know any 
thing. So, likewise, when he learns the definition Tii^Mtab- 
of a straight line, of a triangle, of a square, of rotation be- 
a circle, or of a parallelogram, he conceives the '"« ^T 
idea of each perfectly, and the name and the ^^'^^ 
image are inseparably connected. These ideas, 
so distinct and satisfactory, are expressed in the 
simplest and fewest terms, and may, if necessary, 
be illustrated by the aid of sensible objects. 

2. The words employed in the definitions second. 

Words are 

are always used in the same sense — each ex- always used 
pressing at all times the same idea; so that "^^ 

when a definition is apprehended, the concep- 
tion of the thing, whose name is defined, is per- 
fect in the mind. 

There is, therefore, no doubt or ambiguity 



^ 
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Henoe,tti8 either in the language, or in regard to what is 

affirmed or denied of the things spoken of ; but 

all is certainty, both in the language employed 

and in the ideas which it expresses. 

Thifd. 3. The science of mathematics employs no 

no definitkm definition which may not be clearly compre- 

wkteBTMd l^^^^ded — lays down no axioms not universally 

*'"'• true, and to which the mind, by the very laws 

of its nature, readily assents ; and because, also, 

in the process of the reasoning, no principle or 

truth is taken for granted, but every link in 

Theoonneo- the chain of the argument is immediately con- 

tion evident. . i •.! i /? •^« • "xl 

nected with a definition or axiom, or with some 
principle previously established. 
Fourth. 4. The order established in presenting the 
■trengthens subjcct to the mind, aids the memory at the 
**""^JJJ^^*^ same time that it strengthens and improves the 
reasoning powers. For example: first, there 
How ideas are the definitions of the names of the things 
""ed!"^ which are the subjects of the reasoning; then 
the axioms, or self-evident truths, which, to- 
gether with the definitions, form the basis of the 
science. From these the simplest propositions 
How ifie de- ^i^c deduccd, and then follow others of greater 
difficulty ; the whole connected together by rig- 
orous logic — each part receiving strength and 
light from all the others. Whence, it follows, 
that any proposition may be traced to first prin- 



dttctioDs fol- 
low. 






oerudn. 
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ciples ; its dependence upon and connection Propotitiou 
with those principles made obvious ; and its truth their MMmm 
established by certain and infallible argiunent. 

5. The demonstrative argument of mathe- ™^- 

AigmiMot 

matics produces the most certain knowledge themoK 
of which the mind is susceptible. It estab- 
lishes truth so clearly, that none can doubt or 
deny. For, if the premises are certain — that is, 
such that all minds admit their truth without 
hesitation or doubt, and if the method of draw- 
ing the conclusions be lawful — that is, in accord- 
ance with the infallible rules of logic, the infer- 
ences must also be true. Truths thus established 
may be relied on for their verity ; and the.knowl- socii knowl- 
edge thus gained may well be denominated 
Science. 



^ 327. There are, as we have seen, in mathe- Two^rt- 
matics, two systems of investigation quite difier- 
ent from each other: the Synthetical and the BynthMis, 
Analytical ; the synthetical beginning with the ^^y»^ 
definitions and axioms, and terminating in the 
highest truth reached by Geometry. 

"This science presents the very method by 
which the human mind, in its progress from 
childhood to age, develops its faculties. What 
first meets the observation of a child ? Upon 
what are his earliest investigations employed? 



Synthetical. 



FInt noUooa. 
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whM I* ti* Next to color, which exists only to the sight, 
figure, extension, dimensioti, are the first objects 
which he* meets, and the first which he ezatniDes. 
He ascertains and acknowledges their existence ; 
then he perceives plurality, and begins to enu- 

ihigmot merate ; finally he begins to draw conclusions 
from the parts to the whole, and makes a law 
from the individual to the species. Thus, he 
has obtained figure, extension, dimension, enu- 
meration, and generalization. This is the teach- 
ing of nature ; and hence, when this process 

Fneeade- becomes embodied in a perfect system, as it is 
tkeiTaemof ii^ Geometry, that system becomes the easiest 

'''™'^- and most natural means of strengthening the 
mind in its early progress through the fields of 
knowledge." 

FintHw " Long after the child has thus begun to gen- 

jatijOM: eralize and deduce laws, he notices objects and 
events, whose exterior ^lations afford no con* 
elusion upon the subject of his contemplation. 
Machinery is in motion — effects are produced. 

nuDMhod. He is surprised; examines and inquires. He 
reasons backward from effect to cause. This is 
Analysis, the metaphysics of mathematics ; and 

vnutihe through all its varieties — in Arithmetic — in Alge- 

''*™*''' bra — and in the DitTerential and Integral Calcu- 
lus, it furnishes a grand armory of weapons for 
acute philosophical investigation. But analysis 



advances one step further by its peculiar nota- whaittdo«: 
tion; it exercises, in the highest degree, the fac- 
ulty of abstraction, which, whether morally or 
intellectually considered, is always connected 
with the loftiest efforts of the mind. Thus this 
science comes in to assist the faculties in their 
progress to the ultimate stages of reasoning; 
and the more these analytical processes are cul- whatu 
tivated, the more the mind looks in upon itself, oompuihet. 
estimates justly and directs rightly those vast 
powers which are to buoy it up in an eternity 
of future being."* 

§ 328. To the quotations, which have already 
been so ample, we will add but two more. 

"In the mathematics, I can report no defi- Bacon't 

/T* opinion of 

cience, except it be that men do not sum- .«,th^«ti^, 
ciently understand the excellent use of the pure 
mathematics, in that they do remedy and cure 
many defects in the wit and faculties intellectual. 
For, if the wit be too dull, they sharpen it ; if 
too wandering, they fix it ; if too inherent in the 
sense, they abstract it."t Again : 

" Mathematics serve to inure and corroborate "ow uie 

■tndyor 

the mind to a constant diligence in study, to 



* Mansfield's Discourses on Mathematics, 
f Lord Bacon. 
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mBthematics Undergo the trouble of an attentive meditation, 

mind. and cheerfully contend with such difficulties as 

lie in the way. They wholly deliver us from 

credulous simplicity, most strongly fortify us 

against the vanity of skepticism, effectually re- 

itBinfloenoeB. Strain US from a raJsh presumption, most easily 
incline us to due assent, perfectly subjugate us 
to the government and weight of reason, and 
inspire us with resolution to wrestle against the 
injurious tyranny of false prejudices. 

How they are " If the fancy be unstable and fluctuatmg, it 

exerted. 

is, as it were, poised by this ballast, and steadied 
by this anchor ; if the wit be blunt, it is sharp- 
ened by this whetstone ; if it be luxuriant, it is 
pruned by this knife; if it be headstrong, it is 
restrained by this bridle ; and if it be dull, it is 
roused by this spur."* 

§ 329. Mathematics, in all its branches, is, in 
fact, a science of ideas alone, unmixed with mat- 
Mathematics ter or material things; and hence, is properly 
^'wBoe. termed a Pure Science. It is, indeed, a fairy 
land of the pure ideal, through which the mind 
is conducted by conventional symbols, as thought 
is conveyed along wires constructed by the 
hand of man. 



* Dr. Barrow. 
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§ 330. In conclusion, therefore, we may claim what may 
for the study of Mathematics, that it impresses daimedfor 
the mind with clear and distinct ideas ; culti- "•***®™***** 
vates habits of close and accurate discrimina- 
tion; gives, in an eminent degree, the power 
of abstraction ; sharpens and strengthens all the 
faculties, and develops, to their highest range, 
the reasoning powers. The tendency of this itatcndenqr. 
study is to raise the mind from the servile habit 
of imitation ta the dignity of self-reliance and 
self-action. It arms it with the inherent ener- 
gies of its own elastic nature, and urges it out ^« 
on the great ocean of thought, to make new 
discoveries, and enlarge the boundaries of men- 
tal effort 
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CHAPTER II. 



THI UTILITY or MATHEMATICS REGARDED AS A MBA5B OF AOQUmOia . 
KNOWLEDGE — BACONLAN PmLOBOPHY. 



Matiicaiuuios: § 331. Jn the preceding chapter, we consid- 
ered the effects of mathematical studies on the 
mind, merely as a means of discipline and train- 
How condd- ing. We regarded the study in a single point 

ered hereto* 

tore: of view, viz. as the drill-master of the intel- 
lectual faculties — the power best adapted to 
bring them all into order — to impart strength, 
and to give to them organization. In the 
How now present chapter we shall consider the study un- 
der a more enlarged aspect — as furnishing to 
man the keys of hidden and precious knowl- 
edge, and as opening to his mind the whole 
volume of nature. 



considered. 



Material § 332. The material universe, which is spread 
out before us, is the first object of our rational 
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regards. Material things are the first with which 

we have to do. The child plays with his toys 

in the nursery, paddles in the limpid water, 

twirls his top, and strikes with the hammer. H 

At a maturer age a higher class of ideas are 

embraced, fhe earth is surveyed, teeming with g 

its products, and "filled with Rfe. Man looks 

around him with wondering and delighted eyes, obtained by 

The earth h^ stands upon appears to be made 

of firm soil and liquid waters. The land is 

broken into an irregular surface by abrupt hills 

and firowning mountains. The rivers pursue 

their oourses through the valleys, without any coimeof 

1 /• II ' Datura ! 

apparent cause, and finally seem to lose them- 
selves in their own expansion. He notes the 
return of day and night, at regular intervals, 
turns his eyes to the starry heavens, and in- 
quires how far those sentinels of the night may 
be from the world they look down upon. He 
is yet to learn that all is governed by general Gorenwd 
laws imparted by the fiat t)f Him who created ^^!^ 
all thiftgs ; that matter, in all its forms, is sub- 
ject to those laws ; and that man possesses the Man poa- 
capacity to investigate, develop, and understand ^^^ J***^. 
them. It is of the essence of law that it in- ^^•■^*«^ ■«* 

QDderitand 

eludes' all possible contingencies, and insures ^^'^ 

m 

implicit obedience; and such are the laws of 
nature. 



ft 
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§ 333. To the man of chance, nothing is more 
mysterious than the developments of science. 

tjniimiiyi He does not see how so great a uniformity can 
Variety : jonsist with the infinite variety which pervades 
every department of nature. While no two 
individuals of a species are exactly alike, the 
resemblance and conformity are so close, that 
the naturalist, from the examination of a sin- 
gle bone, finds no difliculty in determining the 
species, size, and structure of the animal. So, 

Theyappetf also, in the Vegetable and mineral kingdoms: 

in all things. 

all the structures of growth or formation, al- 
though infinitely varied, are yet conformable to 
like general laws. 
Science ne- This wonderfuI mechanism, displayed in the 
the devei- structure of auimals, was but imperfectly under- 
opm^t of gtood, until touched by the magic wand of sci- 
ence. Then, a general law was found to per- 
vade the whole. Every bone is of that length 
Whatidenoo and diameter best adapted to its use ; every 
muscle is inserted at the right point, and works 
about the right centre ; the feathers of every 
bird are shaped in the right form, and the curves 
in which they cleave the air are best adapted 
What may to vclocity. It is demonstrable, that in every 

bo demon- 

itrated. casc, and in all the variety of forms in which 
forces are applied, either to increase power or 
gain velocity, the very best means have been 
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adopted to produce the desired result. And why vnj it ^ b 
should it Dot be so, since they are employed 
by the all-wise Architect ? _ 



^ 334. It is in the investigations of the lawt a 
of nature that mathematics finds its widest ^ 
range and its most striking applications. 

Experience, aided by ohservaiiun and enlight- 
ened by experimeiil, is the recognised fountain 
of all knowledge of nature. On this foundation 
Bacon rested his Philosophy. He saw that the 
Deductive process of Aristotle, in which the 
conclusions do not reach beyond the premises, aimoim: 
was not progressive. It might, indeed, improve 
the reasoning powers, cultivate habits of nice 
discrimination, and give great proficiency in 
verbal dialectics ; but the basis was too narrow 
for that expansive philosophy, which was to ii»ii<*ei«. 
unfold and harmonize all the laws of nature. 
Hence, he suggested a careful examination of wim Daoni 
nature in every deparinienl, and laid the foun- "*'''™- 
dations of a new philosophy. Nature was to 
be interrogated by experiment, observation was 
to note the results, and gather the facts into the 
storehouse of knowledge. Facts, so obtained, TbtuMuiu 
were subjected to analysis and collation, and 
general laws inferred from such classification by 



Bacon*! a reasoning process called Induction. Hence, 
bdoc^e. ^^ system of Bacon is said to be Inductive. 

P 
New Phfloao- § 335. This ncw philosophy gave a startling 

impulse to the human mind. Its subject was 

Nature — ^material and immaterial ; its object, the 

discovery and analysis of those general laws 

What u did. wtiich pcrvadc, regulate, and impart uniformity 
to all things ; its processes, experience, experi- 
ment, and observation for the ascertainment of 
Its nature, facts ; analysis and comparison for their classifi- 
cation; and reasoning, for the establishment of 

What aided general laws. But the work would have been 
incomplete without the aid of deductive science. 
General laws deduced from many separate cases, 
What it by Induction, needed additional proof; for, they 
might have been inferred from resemblances too 
slight, or coincidences too few. Mathematical 
science affords such proofs. 

The troths of §336. Regarding general laws, established by 
Induction: inductJQ,^^ ^s fundamental truths, expressing these I 

by means of the analytical formulas, and then | 
operating on these formulas by the known pro- 
How verified ccsscs of mathematical science, we are enabled, , 

by Analysis. I 

not only to verify the truths of induction, but ' 
often to establish new truths, which were hidden i 
from experiment and observation. As the in- 




ductive process may involve error, while the 
deductive cannot, there are weighty scientific 
reasons, for giving to every science as much 
of the character of a Deductive Science as pos- 
sible. Every science, therefore, should be con- 
structed with the fewest and simplest possible 
inductions. These should be made the basis of 'Jl*'"!!!?* 
deductive processes, by which every truth, how- 
ever complex, should be proved, even if we 
chose to verify the same by induction, based on 
specific experiments. 



ABfluras 

poeribIe,aU 

Bcienoes 



Uye. 



« 



It DOW 

deductive. 



§ 337. Every branch of Natural Philosophy Natund pw- 
was originally experimental; each generaliza- experimen- 
tion rested on a special induction, and was de- 
rived from its own distinct set of observations 
and experiments. From being sciences of pure 
experiment, as the phrase is, or, to speak more 
correctly, sciences in which the reasonings con- 
sist of no more than one step, and that a step 
of induction; all these sciences have become, 
to some extent, and some of them in nearly their 
whole extent, sciences of pure reasoning : thus, 
multitudes of truths, already known by induc- 
tion, from as many different sets of experiments, 
have come to be exhibited as deductions, or co- Mathemati- 
rollaries from inductive propositions of a simpler 
and more universal character. Thus, mechan- 



calor 



lit 
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Deductive ics, hydrostatics, optics, and acoustics, have 

successively been rendered mathematical ; and 

astronomy was brought by Newton within the 

laws of general mechanics. 

Their advMh The Substitution of this circuitous mode of 

tages: 

proceeding for a process apparently much easier 

and more natural, is held, and justly too, to be 

the greatest triumph in the investigation of nature. 

They reet on But, it is uccessary to remark, that although, by 

Indoetioiie. 

this progressive transformation, all sciences tend 
to become more and more deductive, they are 
not, therefore, the less inductive ; for, every step 
in the deduction rests upon an antecedent in- 
Bdencesde- duction. The Opposition is, perhaps, not so 

ductiveorex- 

perimentaL much between the terms Deductive and Induc- 
tive as between Deductive and Experimental. 



Experimen- 
tal Bdence: 



When de- 
ductive. 



§ 338. A science is experimental, in propor- 
tion as every new case, which presents any pe- 
culiar features, stands in need of a new set of 
observations and experiments, and a fresh in- 
duction. It is deductive, in proportion as it can 
draw conclusions, respecting cases of a new 
kind, by processes which bring these cases un- 
der old inductions, or show them to possess 
known marks of certain attributes. 

5 339. We can now, therefore, perceive, what 



■D 



is the generic distinction between sciences that 
can be made deductive and those which must, 
as yet, remain experimental. The difierence 
consists in our having been able, or not yet 
able, to draw from first inductions as from a 
general law, a series of connected and depend- 
ent truths. When this can be done, the de- 
ductive process can be applied, and the sci- 
ence becomes deductive. For example : when 
Newton, by observing and comparing the mo- 
tions of several of the heavenly bodies, discov- 
ered that all the motions, whether regular or 
apparently anomalous, of all the observed bodies 
of the Solar System, conformed to the law of 
moving around a common centre, urged by a 
centripetal force, varying directly as the mass, 
and inversely as the square of the distance from 
the centre, he inferred the existence of such a 
law for all the bodies of the system^ and then de- 
monstrated, by the aid of mathematics, that no 
other law could produce the motions. This is 
the greatest example which has yet occurred of 
the transformation, at one stroke, of a science 
which was in a great degree purely experimen- 
tal, into a deductive science. 



DiflbraooB 

between De* 

dootiTeaiid 

Bxpetimeiital 



DednctfTe. 



Example. 



What New- 
ton inferred: 



What he 
proved. 



§ 340. How far the study of mathematics pre- study of 
pares the mind for suoh contemplations and 
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ptepuM the such knowledge, is well set forth by an old wri- 
ter, himself a distinguished mathematician. He 
says : 

Dr. BmowH a fhe steps are guided by no lamp more clear- 

oplnkML 

ly through the dark mazes of nature, by no thread 
more surely through the infinite turnings of the 
labyrinth of philosophy ; nor lastly, is the bottom 
of truth sounded more happily by any other line. 
Hoi^ I will not mention with how plentiful a stock 

mBthfloiatics 

funiiflh the of knowledge the mind is furnished from these ; 
with what wholesome food it is nourished, and 
what sincere pleasure it enjoys. But if I speak 
further, I shall neither be the only person nor 
the first, who aflirms it, that while the mind is 

Abfftract abstracted, and elevated from sensible matter, 

■Dd elevate 

It: distinctly views pure forms, conceives the beau- 
ty of ideas, and investigates the harmony of pro- 
portions, the manners themselves are sensibly 
corrected and improved, the afiections composed 
and rectified, the fancy calmed and settled, and 
the understanding raised and excited to more 
conflrmedby divine Contemplations : all of which I might de- 

phUoBophera. 

fend by the authority and confirm by the suf- 
frages of the greatest philosophers."* 

HencheTii § 341. Sir John Herschel, in his Introduction 



♦ Dr. Barrow. 






to his admirable Treatise on Astronomy, very opinioiia. 
justly remarks, that, 

"Admission to its sanctuary [the science of M«theii»v 

loll edenoe, 

Astronomy], and to the privileges and feelings indiapennp 
of a votary, is only to be gained by one means — knowledge of 
sound and sufficient knowledge of mathematics, ^■'^"'^"y- 
the great instrument of all exact inquiry, with- 
out which no man can ever make such advances 
in this or any other of the higlier departments 
of science as can entitle him to form an inde- 
pendent opinion on any subject of discussion 
within their range. 

"It is not without an effort that those who inform*. 

ttoncumoi 

possess this knowledge can communicate on begiyen 

such subjects with those who do not, and adapt i^^j^jj* 

their language and their illustrations to the ne- ""^*^* ' '" ' 
cessities of such an intercourse. Propositions 
which to the one are almost identical, are the- 
orems of import and difficulty to the other ; nor 
is their evidence presented in the same way to 

the mind of each. In treating such proposi- Except 

tions, under such circumstances, the appeal has jj^iii m«th- 



I to be made, not to the pure and abstract reason, 
but to the sense of analogy — to practice and 
experience : principles and modes of action have 
to be established, not by direct argument from 

acknowledged axioms, but by continually refer- 

I 

ring to the sources from which the axioms them- 



ods. 



o. 
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Mwt begin selves have been drawn, viz. examples ; that is to 
pkssteie- ^^7* ^7 bringing forward and dwelling on simple 
°**°*** and familiar instances in which the same prin- 
ciples and the same or similar modes of action 
take place; thus erecting, as it were, in each 
particular case, a separate induction, and con- 
structing at each step a little body of science to 
i"»*»>*on meet its exigencies. The difference is that of 

of the differ- 

enoe be- pioneering a road through an untraversed coun- 
iCracUoDby ^U* ^^^ advancing at ease along a broad and 
*TOdentute* ^^^®^ highway ; that is to say, if we are deter- 
""sttioda. mined to make ourselves distinctly understood, 
and will appeal to reason at all." Again : 
Methemauca " A Certain moderate degree of acquaintance 
°*^hy«ia*** ^^^^ abstract science is highly desirable to every 
one who would make any considerable progress 
in physics. As the universe exists in time and 
place ; and as motion, velocity, quantity, num- 
ber, and order, are main elements of our knowl- 
edge of external things and their changes, an 
acquaintance with these, abstractedly consid- 
Whj it Is eo ered (that is to say, independent of any consid- 
eration of particular things moved, measured, 
counted, or arranged), must evidently be a use- 
ful preparation for the more complex study of 
nature."* 



* Sir John Herschel on the study of Natural Philoflophy. 
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§ 342. If we consider the department of chem- Neoenary in 
istry, — which analyzes matter, examines the ele- 
ments of which it is composed, develops the laws 
I which unite these elements, and also the agencies 
I which will separate and reunite them, — we shall 
I find that no intelligent and philosophical analysis 
' can be made without the aid of mathematics. 

§ 343. The mechanism of the physical uni- i^wiiong 

unknown. 

verse, and the laws which govern and regulate 
its motions, were long unknown. As late as the 
17th century, Galileo was imprisoned for pro- ctaiuea 
mulgating the theory that the earth revolves on 
its axis; and to escape the fury of persecution, bis theory, 
renounced the deductions of science. Now, ev- 
ery student of a college, and every ambitious boy now known 
of the academy, may, by the aid of his Algebra ^ 
and Geometry, demonstrate the existetice and 
operation of those general laws which enable By what 
him to trace with certainty the path and mo- nifmrtrmffi. 
tions of every body which circles the heavens. 

§ 344. What knowledge is more precious, or y^iub 
more elevating to the mind, than that which ^jJ^J^J^ 
assures us that the solar system, of which the 
sun is the centre, and our earth one of the 
smaller bodies, is governed by the general law 
of gravitation; that is, that each body is re- 
tained in its orbit by attracting, and being at- 
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What traded by, all the others ? This power of attrac- 
tion, by which matter operates on matter, is the 
great governing principle of the material world. 
The motion of each body in the heavens de- 
The thingB pends on the forces of attraction of all the 
others ; hence, to estimate such forces — varying 
as they do with the quantity of matter in each 
body, and inversely as the squares of their dis- 
tances apart — is no easy problem ; yet analy- 
AnaiTBis: sis has solved it, and with such certainty, that 
the exact spot in the heavens may be marked 
at which each body will appear at the expiration 

WTiat It has of any definite period of time. Indeed, a tele- 
done : f 

scope may be so arranged, that at the end of 

How a that time either one of the heavenly bodies 
be verifled would present itself to the field of view ; and 
byerperi- jj. ^j^^ instrument could remain fixed, though the 

time were a thousand years, the precise mo- 
ment would discover the planet to the eye of the 
observer, and thus attest the certainty of science. 



§ 345. But analysis has done yet more. It 

has not only measured the attractive power of 

Anaiysia q^q]^ q{ ^^g heavenly bodies ; determined their 

determines 

balancing distauccs from a common point and from each 



ment. 



forces. 



Other; ascertained their specific gravities and 
traced their orbits through the heavens; but 
has also discovered the existence of balancing 
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and conservative forces, evincing the highest Evidence of 
evidence of contrivance and design. ^' 

§ 346. A superficial view of the architecture Arehitecture 

fit t of the heAT> 

of the heavens might inspire a doubt of the sta- ens shows 
bility of the entire system. The mutual action p®™*'*®"*'^- 
of the bodies on each other produces what is 
called an irregularity in their motions. The 
earth, for example, in her annual course around Exwnpie of 

- , the ettith : 

the sun, is affected by the attraction of the 
moon and of all the planets which compose the 
solar system ; and these attracting forces appear 
to give an irregularity to her motions. The 
moon in her revolutions around the earth is also ofthemooo: 
influenced by the attraction of the sun, the earth, 
and of all the other planets, and yields to each a 
motion exactly proportionate to the force exert- 
ed ; and the same is equally true of all the bodies of the other 

planeCs. 

which belong to the system. It was reserved 
for analysis to demonstrate that every supposed 
irregularity of motion is but the consequence of 
a general law ; that every change is constancy, 
and every diversity uniformity. Thus, mathe- Mathematics 

, . , , proves the 

matical science assures us that our system has permanency 
not been abandoned to blind chance, but that ^^^^^ 

' tern.. 

a superintending Providence is ever exerted 

through those general laws, which are so minute 

as to govern the motions of the feather as it is 

21 



L. 
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Goiierautyor waftcd along on the passing breeze, and yet so 



laws. 



omnipotent as to preserve the stability of worlds. 



§ 347. But analysis goes yet another step. 

That class of wandering bodies, known to us by 

( omets: the name of comets, although apparently escaped 

from their own spheres, and straying heedlessly 

ni iihH*iia ^^^''^^g'^ illimitable space, have yet been pursued 

provta in re- by the tclescopc of the observer until sufficient 

KanltothoDL 

data have been obtained to apply the process 
of analysis. This done, a few lines written upon 
paper indicate the precise times of their reap- 

Rmuits atrf- pearance. These results, when first obtained, 
were so striking, and apparently so far beyond 
the reach of science itself, as almost to need 

vcriflcation. the Verification of experience. At the appointed 
times, however, the comets reappear, and sci- 
ence is thus verified by observation. 

Nature § 348. The great temple of nrfture is only to 

cannot be in- 
vestigated be opened by the keys of mathematical science. 

mathemlLca. ^® ^^Y peihaps reach the vestibule, and gaze 
with wonder o6 its gorgeous exterior and its 
exact proportions, but we cannot open the por- 

lUuatnttoQ. tal and explore the apartments unless we use 
the appointed means. Those means are the 
exact sciences, which can only be acquired by 
discipline and severe mental labor. 



I 

i' 

i; 

I ■ 

! 
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The precious metals are not scattered pro- sdenoe: 
fusely over the surface of the earth ; they are, 
for wise purposes, buried in its bosom, and can 
be disinterred only by toil and labor. So with 
science : it comes not by inspiration ; it is not 
borne to us on the wings of the wind ; it can oniy to be 

acquired by 

neither be extorted by power, nor purchased by guidy: 
wealth ; but is the sure reward of diligent and 
'assiduous labor. Is it worth that labor ? What ft ^ worth 

•tody. 

is it not worth? It has perforated the earth, 

and she has yielded up her treasures ; it has wb«t 

It has done 

guided in safety the bark of commerce over dis- forthewaota 
tant oceans, and brought to civilized man the 
treasures and choicest products of the remotest 
climes. It has scaled the heavens, and searched 
out the hidden laws which regulate and govern 
the material universe ; it has travelled from 
planet to planet, measuring their magnitudes, sur- 
veying their surfaces, determining their days and 
nights, and the lengths of their seasons. It has 
also pushed its inquiries into regions of space, wbat 
where it was supposed that the mind of the to make us 
Omnipotent never yet had energized, and there ^*jj|^*^ 
located unknown worlds — calculating their di- ^"«- 
ameters, and their times of revolution. 

§ 349. Mathematical science is a magnetic how 
telegraph, which conducts the mind from orb "■''**°***** 
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Bid the to orb through the entire regions of measured 
Inquiries: space. It enables us to weigh, in the balance 
of universal gravitation, the most distant jdanet 
of the heavens, to measure its diameter, to de- 
termine its times of revolution about a common 
centre and about its own axis, and to claim it 
as a part of our own system. 
How they In these far reachings of the mind, the im- 
agination has full scope for its highest exercise.* 
It is not led astray by the false ideal and fed by 
illusive visions, which sometimes tempt reason 
from her throne, but is ever guided by the de- 
May be ductions of science; and its ideal and the real 
are united by the fixed laws of eternal truth. 

Mind § 350. There is that within us which delights 

certainty. ^^ Certainty. The mists of doubt obscure the 
mental, as the mists of the morning do the phys- 
ical vision. We love to look at nature through 
a medium perfectly transparent, and to see every 
object in its exact proportions. The science of 
Why mathematics is that medium through which the 

mathematics 

aflbrdit. mind may view, and thence; understand all the 
parts of the physical universe. It makes man- 
ifest all its laws, discovers its wonderful harmo- 
nies, and displays the wisdom and omnipotence 
of the Creator. 



^ 



',-< ' > 



U'v,^:: T^ .1!. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THS UnUTT or XATHKMATIOB CONSIDERED AS FUa2a8HING TH08S RULES Ot 
ART Wmcn MAKE KNOWLEDGE PRACTICALLT EVFECTIVE. 



§ 351. There is perhaps no word in the Eng- Practical: 
lish language less understood than Practical. Litue 
By many it is regarded as opposed to theoreti- 
cal. It has become a pert question of our day, its popular 
" Whether such a branch of knowledge is prac- 
tical ?" " If any practical good arises from pur- Oneauooa 

relatiog to 

suing such a study?" "If it be not full time studies and 
that old tomes be permitted to remain untouched ^^'^ 
in the alcoves of the library, and the minds of 
the yoimg fed with the more stimulating food of 
modem progress ?' 



)>» 



§ 352. Such inquiries are not to be answered inqniri.**: 
by a taunt. They must be met as grave ques- How to be 

cuDsidi-red. 

tions, and considered and discussed with calm- 
ness. They have possession of the public mind ; Their 

liifluence. 

they affect the foundations of education ; they 



r 
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Their influence and direct the first steps ; they control 
^****^**** the very elements from which must spring the 
systems of public instruction. 

pncucai: §353. The term "practical," in its common 
oommoa acceptation, that is, in the sense in which it is 
often used, refers to the acquisition of useful 
knowledge by a short process. It implies a sub- 
wbattt stitution of natural sagacity and "mother wit" 
in»pu»- fQj. ijjg results of hard study and laborious effort. 
It implies the use of knowledge before its acqui- 
sition ; the substitution of the results of mere 
experiment for the deductions of science, and 
the placing of empiricism above philosophy. 

In this seoBe, § 354. lu this view, the practical is adverse 
^v^xa^m^ to sound learning, and directly opposed to real 
progress. If adopted, as a basis of national edu- 
cation, it would shackle the mind with the iron 
fetters of mere routine, and chain it down to 
the drudgery of unimproving labor. Under 
such a system, the people would become imita- 
conae- tors and rule-men. Great and original principles 
would be lost sight of, and the spirit of inves- 
tigation and inquiry would find no field for its 
legitimate exercise. 
Right But give to "practical" its true and right 

rfgnifl^-Hon. signification, and it becomes a word of the 



choicest import. In its right sense, it is the best Beat mcnns 
means of making the true ideal the actual ; that kn^^jlige*! 
is, the best means of carrying into the business 
and practical affairs of life the conceptions and 
deductions of science. All that is truly great 
in the practical, is but the actual of an antece- 
dent ideal. 



§ 355. It is under this view that we now pro- Mauicmati- 

calBcienoe: 

pose to consider the practical advantages of 
mathematical science. In the two preceding 
chapters we have pointed out its value as a 
means of mental development, and as affording 
facilities for the acquisition of knowledge. We 
shall now show how intimately it is blended its practical 
with the every-day affairs of life, and point out 
some of the agencies which it exerts in giving 
practical development to the conceptions of the 
mind. 



value. 



§ 856. We begin with Arithmetic, as this Arithmouc 
branch of mathematics enters more or less into ppunuljiy. 
all the others. And what shall we say of its 
practical utility? It is at once. an evidence and 
element of civilization. By its aid the child in 
the nursery numbers his toys, the housewife 
keeps her daily accounts, and the merchant sums 
up his daily business. The ten little characters, 
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What traded by, all the others ? This power of attrac- 
tion, by which matter operates on matter, is the 
great governing principle of the material world. 
The motion of each body in the heavens de- 
The thingB pends on the forces of attraction of all the 
others ; hence, to estimate such forces — varying 
as they do with the quantity of matter in each 
body, and inversely as the squares of their dis- 
tances apart — is no easy problem ; yet analy- 
AnaiTBis: sis has solvcd it, and with such certainty, that 
the exact spot in the heavens may be marked 
at which each body will appear at the expiration 

What it has of any definite period of time. Indeed, a tele- 
done : f 

scope may be so arranged, that at the end of 

How a that time either one of the heavenly bodies 

nsolt might . ir i /• i i /- • i 

be verified would present itseli to the field of view ; and 

^^^^ if the instrument could remain fixed, though the 

time were a thousand years, the precise mo- 

mient would discover the planet to the eye of the 

observer, and thus attest the certainty of science. 



Analyaia 

determines 

balancing 

forces. 



§ 345. But analysis has done yet more. It 
has not only measured the attractive power of 
each of the heavenly bodies ; determined their 
distances from a common point and from each 
other; ascertained their specific gravities and 
traced their orbits through the heavens; but 
has also discovered the existence of balancing 



il 



I . 
I 



.1 



and conservative forces, evincing the highest Evidence of 
evidence of contrivance and design. ^ 

§ 346. A superficial view of the architecture Architecture 

of the hoBT- 

of the heavens might inspire a doubt of the sta- ens shows 
bility of the entire system. The mutual action p®™"**™^* 
of the bodies on each other produces what is 
called an irregularity in their motions. The 
earth, for example, in her annual course around Example of 

the etilh : 

the sun, is affected by the attraction of the 
moon and of all the planets which compose the 
solar system ; and these attracting forces appear 
to give an irregularity to her motions. The 
moon in her revolutions around the earth is also of the moon: 
influenced by the attraction of the sun, the earth, 
and of all the other planets, and yields to each a 
motion exactly proportionate to the force exert- 
ed ; and the same is equally true of all the bodies of the other 

planets. 

which belong to the system. It was reserved 
for analysis to demonstrate that every supposed 
irregularity of motion is but the consequence of 
a general law ; that every change is constancy, 
and every diversity uniformity. Thus, mathe- Mathematics 

. proYesthe 

matical science assures us that our system has permanency 

not been abandoned to blind chance, but that ^^^^ 

a superintending Providence is ever exerted 

through those general laws, which are so minute 

as to govern the motions of the feather as it is 

21 



tern.. 
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AUisbut slackens. All this is the result of mathematical 
calculation. When the curious shall visit these 
exhibitions of ingenuity and skill, let them not 
suppose that they are the results of chance and 
experiment. They are the embodiments^ by in- 
telligent labor, of the most difficult investigations 
of mathematical science. 

§ 359. Another striking example of the appli- 
cation of the principles of science is found in 
fileamBhip: the Steamship. 

In the first place, the formation of her hull, 

How the huu so ^s to divide the waters with the least resist- 

iflftrmed. ^j^qq^ qj^^ ^^ ^jjg Same time receive from them 

the greatest pressure as they close behind her, 
Her masts: IS not an easy problem. Her masts are all 
to be set at the proper angle, and her sails so 
adjusted as to gain a maximum force. But the 
complication of her machinery, unless seen 
through the medium of science, baffles investi- 
gation, and exhibits a startling miracle. The 
burning furnace, the immense boilers, the mass- 
Machinery: ^^^ cylinders, the huge levers, the pipes, the 
lifting and closing valves, and all the nicely- 
adjusted apparatus, appear too intricate to be 
comprehended by the mind at a single glance. 
The whole Yet in all this complication — in all this variety 

oonstracied /• • • i i i i • , 

oi principle and workmanship, science has ex- 



How 

adjusted. 
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erted its power. There is not a cylinder, whose 

dimensions were not measured — not a lever, 

• 

whose power was not calculated — ^nor a valve, 
which does not open and shut at the appointed 
moment. There is not, in all this structure, a 
bolt, or screw, or rod, which was not provided 
for before the great shaft was forged, and which 
does not bear to that shaft its proper proportion. 
And when the workmanship is put to the test, 
and the power of steam is urging the vessel on 
her distanl" voyage, science alone can direct her 
way. 

In the captain's cabin are carefully laid away, 
for daily use, maps and charts of the port which 
he leaves, of the ocean he traverses, and of the 
coasts and harbors to which he directs his way. 
On these are marked the results of much scien- 
tific labor. The shoals, the channels, the points 
of danger and the places of security, are all in- 
dicated. Near by, hangs the barometer, con- 
structed from the most abstruse mathematical 
formulas, to indicate changes in the weight of 
the atmosphere, and admonish him of the ap- 
proaching tempest. On his table lie the sextant, 
and the tables of Bowditch. These enable him, 
by observations on the heavenly bodies, to mark 
his exact place on the chart, and learn his posi- 
tion on the surface of the earth. Thus, practical 
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sdenoe science, which shaped the keel of the ship to 

guides tlia 

•hip : its proper form, and guided the hand of the me- 
chanic in every workshop, is, under Providence, 
the means of conducting her in safety over the 
ocean. It is, indeed, the cloud by day and the 
^'^■* pillar of fire by night. Guiding the bark of 
piiflhee. commcrcc over trackless waters, it brings dis- 
tant lands into proximity, and into political and 
social relations. 

" We have before us an anecdote communi- 

DlnstratioiL 

cated to us by a naval officer,* distinguished 

for the extent and variety of his attainments, 

which shows how impressive such results may 

oupL HaU'a ^ccome in practice. He sailed from San Bias, 

▼oyage. ^^ ^jj^ ^gg^ qq^i q{ Mexico, and after a voyage 

Its length; of eight thousand miles, occupying eighty-nine 

. days, arrived off Rio de Janeiro ; having in this 

interval passed through the Pacific Ocean, round- 

nnd ed Cape Horn, and crossed the South Atlantic, 

loddeDta. 

Without makmg any land, or even seeing a single 
sail, with the exception of an American whaler 
off Cape Horn. Arrived within a week's sail 
of Rio, he set seriously about determining, by 
ObaorvaUoDB lunar observations, the precise line of the ship's 

taken. ..... 

course, and its situation in it, at a determinate 
moment ; and having ascertained this within 



* Captain Ba^sil Hall. 
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from five to ten miles, ran the rest of the way Remarfcabie 
by those more ready and compendious methods, ^ ^"^ 
known to navigators, which can be safely em- 
ployed for short trips between one known point 
and another, but which cannot be trusted in long shoit 
voyages, where the moon is the only sure guide. 

" The rest of the tale, we are enabled, by his 
kindness, to state in his own words : ' We steered Particoters 
towards Rio de Janeiro for some days after ta- 
king the lunars above described, and having 
arrived within fifteen or twenty miles of the Arrival at 

Bio. 

coast, I hove-to at four in the morning, till the 
day should break, and then bore up : for although 
it was very hazy, we could see before us a couple 
of miles or so. About eight e'clock it became so 
foggy, that I did not like to stand in further, and 
was just bringing the ship to the wind again, be- 
fore sending the people to breakfast, when it sud- 
denly cleared off, and I had the satisfaction of niaeovenrof 

Harbor. 

seeing the great Sugar- Loaf Rock, which stands 

on one side of the harbor's mouth, so nearly right 

ahead that we had not to alter our course above 

a point in order to hit the entrance of Rio. This 

was the first land we had seen for three months, pint laod in 

after crossing so many seas, and being set back- moniha. 

wards and forwards by innumerable currents 

and foul winds.' The effect on all on board 

might well be conceived to have been electric : 



Il 
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QQ the crow, and it is needless to remark how essentially the 
authority of a commanding officer over his crew 
may be strengthened by the occurrence of such 
incidents, indicative of a degree of knowledge 
and consequent power beyond their reach."* 

Barreying. § 360. A uscful application of mathematical 
science is found in the laying out and measure- 
Measure- ment of land. The necessity of such measure- 
ment of land. - _ /• ■ 

ment, and of dividing the surface of the earth 
into portions, gave rise to the science of Geom- 
owBerahip: etry. The ownership of land could not be de- 
How termined without some means of running boun- 

determined. 

dary lines, and ascertaining limits. Levelling 
is also connected with this branch of practical 
mathematics. 

By the aid of these two branches of practical 
science, we measure and determine the area or 

Contents of Contents of ground ; make maps of its surface ; 
measure the heights of hills and mountains ; 
Rivera, find the directions of rivers ; measure their vol- 
umes, and ascertain the rapidity of their cur- 
rents. So certain and exact are the results, that 
entire countries are divided into tracts of con- 
venient size, and the rights of ownership fully 

Oertaiuty. seourcd. The rules for mapping, and the con- 
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ventional methods of representing tbe surface Mappb«. 
of ground, the courses of rivers, and the heights 
of mountains, are so well defined, that the nat- 
ural features of a country may be aU indicated Featorwof 

thegnnmd. 

on paper. Thus, the topographical features of 
all the known parts of the earth may be cor- Their repre- 
rectly and vividly impressed on the mind, by a *** ^^^^ 
map, drawn according to the rules of art, by the 
human hand. 



§ 361. Our own age has been marked by a Raowiji. 
striking application of science, in the construc- 
tion of railways. Let us contemplate for a mo- The problem 
ment the elements of the problem which is pre- ***™ 
sented in the enterprise of constructing a railroad 
between two given points. 

In the first place, the route must be carefully EzaminatioD 
examined to ascertain its general practicability, rouiee. 
The surveyor, with his instruments, then ascer- Burteju, 
tains all the levels and grades. The engineer 
examines these results to determine whether the offloeofthe 
power of steam, in connection with the best 
combination of machinery, will enable him to 
overcome the elevations and descend the decliv- 
ities in safety. He then calculates the curves Gaicuiatk»i 
of the road, the excavations and fillings, the 
cost of the bridges and the tunnels, if there are 
any ; and then adjusts the steam-power to meet 



oompietioa the Conditions. In a few months after the enter- 
prise is undertaken, the locomotive, with its long 
train of passenger and freight cars, rushes over 
the tract with a superhuman power, and fulfils 
the office of uniting distant places in commer- 
cial and social relations. 

The striunft But that which is most striking in all this, is 

(kct. 

the fact, that before a stump is grubbed, or a 
spade put into the ground, the entire plan of the 
work, having been subjected to careful analysis, 
is fully developed in all its parts. The construc- 
The whole tiou is but the actual of that perfect ideal which 
wdOTce. ^^^ mind forms within itself, and which can 
spring only from the far-reaching and immuta- 
ble principles of abstract science. 

§ 362. Among the most useful applications of 
practical science, in the present century, is the 
croton introduction of the Croton water into the city 
«,»dact of Ne^ York. 

• In the Highlands of the Hudson, about fifty 
miles from the city, the gushing springs of the 

Bourceeof mountains indicate the sources of the Croton 
river, which enters the Hudson a few miles 
below Peekskill. At a short distance from the 

Principal mouth, a dam fifty-five feet in height is thrown 

! iwervolr. 

across the river, creating an artificial lake for 
the permanent supply of water. The area of this 



ii 
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lake is equal to about four hundred acres. The its area, 
aqueduct commences at the Croton dam, on a Aqueduct, 
line forty feet above the level of the Hudson 
river, and runs, as near as the nature of the 
ground will permit, along the east bank, till it 
reaches its final destination in the reservoirs 
of the city. There are on the line sixteen tun- ita tunnels: 
nels, varying in length from 160 to 1,263 feet, 
making an aggregate length of 6,841 feet. The 
heights of the ridges above the grade level of the Their 

beightBi 

tunnels range from 25 to 75 feet. Twenty-five 
streams are crossed by the aqueduct in West- streams 
Chester county, varying from 12 to 70 feet below 
the grade line, and from 25 to 83 feet below the 
top covering of the aqueduct. The Harlem Haiiem riven 
river is passed at an elevation of 120 feet above 
the sxirface of the water. The average dimen- 
sions of the interior of the aqueduct, are about 
seven feet in width and eight'feet in height. 

The width of the Harlem river, at the point its width, 
where the aqueduct crosses it, is six hundred 
and twenty feet, and the general plan of the 
bridge is as follows : There are eight arches, ^^"^^ • 
each of 80 feet span, and seven smaller arches, 
each of 50 feet span, the whole resting on piers 
and abutments. The length of the bridge is its length: 
1,450 feet. The height of the river piers from 
the lowest foundation is 96 feet. The arches 

22 
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are semi-circular, and the height from the low- 
est foundation of the piers to the top of the 
parapet is 149 feet. The width across, on the 
top, is 21 feet. 

To afford a constant supply of water for dis- 
tribution in the city two large reservoirs have 
been constructed, called the receiving reservoir 
and the distributing reservoir. The surface of 
the receiving reservoir, at the water-line, is equal 
to thirty-one acres. It is divided into two parts 
by a wall running east and west. The depth of 
water in the northern part is twenty feet, and 
in the southern part thirty feet. 

The distributing reservoir is located on the 
highest ground which adjoins the city, known 
as Murray Hill. The capacity of this reservoir 
is equal to 20,000,000 of gallons, which is about 
one-seventh that of the receiving reservoir, and 
the depth of water is thirty- six feet. 

The full power of science has not yet been 
illustrated. A perfect plan of this majestic 
structure was arranged, or should have been, 
before a stone was shaped, or a pickaxe put into 
the ground. The complete conception, by a 
single mind, of its general plan and minutest 
details, was necessary to its successful prosecu- 
tion. It was within the range and power of 
science to have given the form and dimensions 
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of every stone, so that each could have been 
shaped at the quarry. The parts are so con- connee- 
nected by the laws of the geometrical forms, ****'^^'*** 
that the dimensions and shape of each stone was 
exactly determined by the nature of that portion 
of the structure to which it belonged. 

§ 363. We have presented this outline of the view of the 
Croton aqueduct mainly for the purpose of aqu«iuct: 
illustrating the power and celebrating the tri- why given, 
umphs of mathematical science. High intel- 
lect, it is true, can alone use the means in a 
work so complicated, and embracing so great 
a variety of intricate details. But genius, even uyj^ so- 
of the highest order, could not accomplish, with- **^,^^ 
out continued trial and laborious experiment, "cie"**- 
such an undertaking, unless strengthened and 
guided by the immutable truths of mathematical 
science. 

§ 364. The examination of this work cannot whnt 
but fill the mind with a proud consciousness of *^ *J^ *" 
the power and skill of man. The struggling 
brooks of the mountains are collected together — 
accumulated — conducted for forty miles through 
a subterranean channel, to form small lakes in 
the vicinity of a populous city. 

From these sources, by an unseen process, the 
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pure water is carried to every dwelling in the 

large metropolis. The turning of a faucet de- 

oonw livers it from a spring at the distance of fifty 

quenoos 

which have ipiles, as purc as when it gushes from its granite 
hills. That unseen power of pressure, which 
resides in the fluid as an organic law, exerts its 
force with unceasing and untiring energy. To 
minds enlightened by science, and skill directed 
by its rules, we are indebted for one of the no- 
blest works of the present century. May we 

coDdosion. not, therefore, conclude that science is the only 
sure means of giving practical development to 
those great conceptions which confer lasting 
benefits on mankind ? " All that is truly great 
in the practical, is but the result of an antece- 
dent ideal." 
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A COURSE OF MATHEMATICS ^WHAT IT SHOULD BE. 

§ 365. A COURSE of mathematics should pre- a oomw 
sent the outlines of the science, so arranged, ex- ^,th«m>ii^ 
plai^l^, and illustrated as to indicate all those 
general methods of application, which render it 
effective and useful. This can best be done by 
a series of works embracing all the topics, and 
in which each topic is separately treated. 



§.366. Such a series should be formed in ac- howu 

cordance with a fixed plan ; should adopt and toroitA. 
use the same terms in all the branches ; should 
be written throughout in the same style ; and 

present that entire unity which belongs to the unhyoftim 

subject itself. ~*^'"*- 



§ 367. The reasonings of mathematics and Renootngi 
the processes of investigation, are the mxne in 
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UHBunehi every branch, and have to be learDed but mice, 

if the same system be studied iluiHiglumt, Ttie 

iMifc™» difTerent kinds of notation, though somewhat un- 

tauoo. like in the difTerent subjects of the science, are, 

in fact, but dialects of a common language. 

'"WW § 308. If, then, the language is, or may be 

kuiKd bm made essentially the same in all the branches of 

mathematical science ; and if there is, as has 

been fully shown, no difference in the processes 

b villi ^^ reasoning, wherein lies that difficulty in the 

"J^^*** acquisition of mathematical knowledge which is 

olien experienced by students, and whence the 

origin of that opinion that the subject itsttf is 

dry and difficult ? 

A § 369. Just in proportion as a branch of know- 

u knowD, ledge is compactly united by a common law, is 
iu'^1^-. '''^ facility of acquiring that knowledge, if we 
observe the law, and the difficulty of acquiring 
fmuiiih it, if we pay no attention to the law. The study 
mtuionuuia. °^ mathematics demands, at every step, close 
attention, nice discrimination, and certain judg- 
ment. These faculties can only be developed 
iigw iirtt by culture. They must, like other faculties, pass 
through the slates of infancy, growth, and ma- 
turity. They must be first exercised on sensible 
and simple objects ; then on elementary ab- 
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stract ideas ; and finally, on generalizations and on what 
the higher combinations of thought in the pure ciaed. 
ideal. 



§ 370. Have educators fully realized that the Arithmetic 
first lessons in numbers impress the first elements portaot 



branch. 



Antha 

■ulileeti 

nected. 



of mathematical science? that the first con- 
nections of thought which are there formed be- 
come the first threads of that intellectual warp 
which gives tone and strength to the mind ? 
Have they yet realized that every process is, or 
should be, like the stone of an arch, formed to 
fill, in the entire structure, the exact place for 
which it is designed ? and that the unity, beauty, 
and strength of the whole depend on the adapta- 
tion of the parts to each other ? Have they 
sufficiently reflected on the confusion which must Necessity 

f' . • , I , , of unity in aU 

arise from attemptmg to put together and har- the port^ 
monize different parts of discordant systems ? 
to blend portions that are fragmentary, and to 
unite into a placid and tranquil stream * trains of 
thought which have not a common source ? 



§ 371. Some have supposed that Arithmetic 
may be well taught and learned without the aid 
of a text-book ; or, if studied from a book, that a tcxtrbook 
the teacher may advantageously substitute his 
own methods for those of the author, inasmuch 




lowed. 



RoamM. 



ETenabetr 
ter method, 

when ■QboU- 
tated, maj 
Dothanno- 

nlze with the 
other parts 

of the work. 



DlustraUon. 



as such substitution is calculated to widen the 
field of investigation, and excite the mind of the 
pupil to new inquiries. 

Admitting that every teacher of reasonable 
intelligence, will discover methods of communi- 
cating instruction better adapted to the peculiar- 
ities of his own mind, than all the methods em- 
ployed by the author he may use ; will it be safe, 
as a general rule, to svhstitute extemporaneous 
methods for those which have been subjected 
to the analysis of science and the tests of expe- 
rience? Is it safe to substitute the results of 
known laws for conjectural judgments ? But if 
they are as good, or better even, as isolated pro- 
cesses, will they answer as well, in their new 
places and connections, as the parts rejected? 
Will the balance-wheel of a chronometer give 
as steady a motion to a common watch as the 
more simple and less perfect contrivance to 
which all the other parts are adapted ? 



1 1 



§ 372. If these questions have significance, we 
One of the have found at least one of the causes that have 
mothoTnaUca impeded the advancement of mathematical sci- 
ence, viz. the attempt to unite in the same course 
of instruction fragments of different systems; 
thus presenting to the mind of the learner the 
same terms differently defined, and the same 




i: 



principles diflferently explained, illustrated, and 
applied. It is mutual relation and connection connection 

Tery lra|»or- 

which bring sets of facts under general laws ; it 
is mutual relation and connection of ideas which 
.form a process of science ; it is the mutual con- 
nection and relation of such processes which 
constitute science itself. 



§ 373. I would by no means be understood as ^ 
expressing the opinion that a student or teacher ''*°'*{^^ 
of mathematics should limit his researches to a ■witeKhone 

■lyitenn. 

single author ; for, he must necessarily read and 
study many. I speak of the pupil alone, who 
must be taught one method at a time, and taught 
that well, before he is able to compare different 
methods with each other. 



ORDER OF THE SUBJECTS — ARITHMETIC. 

§ 374. Arithmetic is the most useful and Arithmetic: 
simple branch of mathematical science, and is 
the first to be taught. If, however, the pupil . 
has time for a full course, I would by no means connection 
recommend him to finish his Arithmetic before Ai^eb 
studying a portion of Algebra. 
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ALGEBRA. 

Aiglbrm: § ^'^^' Algebra is but a universal Arithmetic, 
with a more comprehensive notation. Its ele- 
ments are acquired more readily than the higher 
and hidden properties of numbers ; and indeed, 
the elements of any branch of mathematics are 
more simple than the higher principles of the 
How preceding subject; so that all the subjects can 

studied: best be Studied m connection with those which 
precede and follow. 

Should § 376. Algebra, in a regular course of instruc- 
Geometry : tion, should preccdc Gcomctry, because the ele- 
mentary processes do not require, in so high a 
\vhj. degree, the exercise of the faculties of abstrac- 
tion and generalization. But when we have 
When completed the equation of the second degree, 
BhouTd^bl the processes become more difficult, the abstrac- 
tions more perfect, and the generalizations more 
extended. Here then I would pause and com- 
mence Geometry. 



commenced. 



GEOMETRY. 



Geometry. § 377. Geometry, as one of the subjects of 
mathematical science, has been fully considered 
in Book II. It is referred to here merely to mark 
its place in a regular course of instruction. 
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TRIGONOMETRY — PLANE AND SPHERICAL. 

§ 378. The next subject in order, after Geom- wgooome.* 
etry, is Trigonometry : a mere application of the 
principles of Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry what it ib. 
to the determination of the sides and angles of 
triangles. As triangles are of two kinds, viz. 
those formed by straight lines and those formed 
by the arcs of great circles on the surface of a 
sphere ; so Trigonometry is divided into two Two unda. 
parts: Plane and Spherical. Plane Trigonom- 
etry explains the methods, and lays down the "«»• 
necessary rules for finding the remaining sides 
and angles of a plane triangle, when a sufficient 
number are known or given. Spherical Trigo- spiMikaL 
nometry explains like processes, and lays down 
similar rules for spherical triangles. 



SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. 

§ 379. The application of the principles of 
Trigonometry to the measurement of portions 
of the earth's surface, is called Surveying ; and surreyiug. 
similar applications of the same principles to the 
determination of the difference between the dis- 
tances of any two points from the centre of the 
earth, is called Levelling. These subjects, which i^txoat, 
follow Trigonometry, not only embrace the va- 
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What they rious methods of Calculation, but also a descrip- 
tion of the necessary Instruments and Tables. 
They should be studied immediately after Trigo- 
nometry ; of which, indeed, they are but appli- 
cations. 

DESCRIPTIVE 6E0METRT. 

De0eriptiTe § 380. Descriptive Geometry is that branch 

Geometiy: 

of mathematics which considers the positions of 
the geometrical magnitudes, as they may exist in 
space, and determines these positions by refer- 
ring the magnitudes to two planes called the 
Planes of Projection, 
ittnatora. It is, indeed, but a development of those gen- 
eral methods, by which lines, surfaces, and solids 
may be presented to the mind by means of 
drawings made upon paper. The processes of 
What Its this development require the constant exercise of 
"pLhoL™ ^^^ conceptive faculty. All geometrical mag- 
nitudes may be referred to two planes of pro- 
jection, and their representations on these planes 
will express to the mind, their forms, extent, and 
also their positions or places in space. From 
How. these representations, the mind perceives, as it 
were, at a single view, the magnitudes them- 
selves, as they exist in space ; traces their boun- 
daries, measures their extent, and sees all their 
parts separately and in their connection. 
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In France, Descriptive Geometry is an impor- How 
tant element of education. It is taught in most ^^j^,^^ 
of the public schools, and is regarded as indis- 
pensable to the architect and engineer. It is, 
indeed, the only means of so reducing to paper, 
and presenting at a single view, all the compli- 
cated parts of a structure, that the drawing or 
representation of it can be read at a glance, and 
all the parts be at once referred to their appropri- 
ate places. It is to the engineer or architect not ita Taia« 

■■ a practical 

only a general language by which he can record branch, 
and express to others all his conceptions, but is 
also the most powerful means of extending those 
conceptions, and subjecting them to the laws of 
exact science. 



SHADES, SHADOWS, AND PEESPECTIVE. 

§ 381. The application of Descriptive Geom- 
etry to the determination of shades and shadows, sbadea, 

1 r r Shadow*, 

as they are found to exist on the surfaces of and 
bodies, is one of the most striking and useful ap- ^"p^**^ 
plications of science ; and when it is further 
extended to the subject of Perspective, we have 
all that is necessary to the exact representation 
of objects as they appear in nature. An accu- 
rate perspective and the right distribution of 
light and shade are the basis of every work of 
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Their UM. the fine arts. Without them, the sculptor and 
the painter would labor in vain : the chisel of 
Canova would give no life to the marble, nor the 
touches of Raphael to the canvas. 



importaooe: 



ANALYTICAL OEOMETRT. 

Analytical § 382. Analytical Geometry is the next sub- 
Geometry. j^^^ ^^ ^ regular coursc of mathematical study, 

though it may be studied before Descriptive Ge- 
ometry. The importance of this subject cannot 
Its be exaggerated. In Algebra, the symbols of 
quantity have generally so close a connection 
with numbers, that the mind scarcely realizes 
Valuable as the cxtcut of the generalization ; and the power 
* " ^' of analysis, arising from the changes that may 
take place among the quantities which the sym- 
bols represent, cannot be fully explained and de- 
veloped. 

But in Analytical Geometry, where all the 
Reuaoua. magnitudes are brought under the power of anal- 
ysis, and all their properties developed by the 
combined processes of Algebra and Geometry, we 
are brought to feel the extent and potency of 
those methods which combine in a single equa- 
tion every discovered and undiscovered property 
of every line, straight or curved, which can be 
formed by the intersection oi a cone and plane. 



L 
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To develop every property of the Conic Sec- its extent 
tions from a single equation, and that an equa- 
tion only of the second degree, by the known 
processes of Algebra, and thus interpret the re- 
sults, is a far different exercise of the mind from 
that which arises from searching them out by 
the tedious and disconnected methods of separate 
propositions. The first traces all from an inex- its methods 
haustible fountain by the known laws of analyti- 
cal investigation, applicable to all similar cases, 
while the latter adopts particular processes ap- 
plicable to special cases only, without any gen- 
eral law of connection. 



DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

§ 383. The Differential and Integral Calculus Differential 
presents a new view of the power, extent, and i„tegrai 
applications of mathematical science. It should ^^■^^^ 
be carefully, studied by all who seek to make whatj^er- 
high attainments in mathematical knowledge, or ^^jy i^. 
who desire to read the best works on Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy. It is that field of 
mathematical investigation, where genius may 
exert its highest powers and find its most certain 
rewards. 
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. . .That hcult J of the mind which eosblea ua, in aontem- 
plating anj object to attend exdodTelj to aome paz- 
ticulv orcumstance, and quite withhold our attentioti 
from the real. Section 12. 
" Is med in three MDMi, 13. 

Abatisct Quantit;, IB, 9S. 

Addition, Reading in, 116. 

* ExampleB in, 1S1. 

otFractiona, Rule for, 191. 
Combinations in, 192, 193. 
■■' Definitions ot, 203. 

** One principle goTema all operBtions in, 232. 

jGtna, How for designated bj the tenn mountain, 20. 

A Qeometrical Prapottion, 6S. 

ALanftA. A epccies of tFuivenal Arithmetic, in which letlen and 

agaa Atb empWiyed to abridge and genecaliie all pn>> 
cesses involving numbers, SBO. 
- Diiided into two parls, 2S0. ■* 

" Difficulties of, f^om what arising, 288. 

' Principles of, deduced from definitions and aiiDRH, 297. 

" Should precede Oeomo'try in instruction. S7<(. 

Alphabet of the language ofnumWrs, 60, 3, Hi. 

" Laoguage of Arithma'.ic, formed from, 191. 

Analjtioal Form, for whnt beat miited, 71, SB. 

AiiALnm AtermembrucinguLlljeoperatJoiUjthatcaabeparfonned 

oo quantiiics icpresenled by letlera. 87, 88, 274, 327. 
' It also denotes tlie process of separating a complex wbole 

into its parts, S9. 
" of problema in Arithmetic, 17S, 176. 
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Akaltbis Three branches of^ Sections 279, 285, 286. 

** First notions of, how acquired, SI 7. 

•* Problems it has solved, 844-847. 

Angles Right angle, the unit o^ 250. 

** A class of Geometrical Magnitudes, 278. 

Apothecaries* Weight — Its units and scale, 188. 

AppasHXNBioN Simple apprehension is the notion (or conoeptioQ) of 

object in the mind, 7. 
** Incomplez apprehension is of one object or of several 

without any relation being perceived between them, 7. 
** Complex is of several with such a relation, 7. 

Area or Contents, Number of times a surfiice contains its unit of 

measure, 141. 
Aigument with one premiss suppressed is called an Enthjmeme, 47. 

** Two kinds of objections to an, 47. 

** Every valid, may be reduced to a syllogism, 52. 

** at full length, a syllogism, 56. 

** concerned with connection between premises and omclu- 

sion, 57. 
" Where the fault (if any) lies, 69. 

Arguments, In reasoning we make use of^ 42. 

** Examples of unsound, 50. 

** Rules for examining, 70. 

Aristotle did not mean that arguments should always be stated 

syllogistically, 53. 
** accused of darkening his demonstrations by the use of 

symbols, 57 

* His philosophy not progressive, 834. 

AaAoTLc's Dictum — Whatever is predicated (that is, affirmed or de- 

• nicd) universalii/f of any class of things, may 

be predicated, in like manner (viz. affirmed 
Dr denied), of any thing comprehended in 
that class, 54. 

* " Keystone of his logical system, 54. 

Objections to, 54, 55. 
** "a generalized statement of all demonstration, 56. 

** " applied to terms represented by letters, 66. 

** •* not complied with, 59, 60. 

* ** All sound arguments can be reduced to the form 

to which it applies, 65, 66. 
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AsiTHNRio b both a sdeiice aad ui Mi, SectioD 172. 

■ It IB k Bcience in ill that relates to the properties, law^ 

uid pToportiona of Dumben, IIS. . 
" It U lui art III ull that coocems their application, IIS. 

■ Proceveaot not aflectedb; the nature of the otfjeeti, 48. 

• D!u9tratii)ii fruni, 46. 

• How ila pnuciples »houlil be explained, 174. 

■ Its requisiliims M Ml art, 111. 

■ Faculties cultiraled b; it, ISO. 

■ AppUcalion uf prindplca, 188. 

■ Qeocrallj preceded by a auudler Ireatwe, ItO, 

■ Methods afplncmg subjects examined, IBI. 

■ CoDibinstions in, 193-1^9. 

■ What iti study aliould BMompliah, SO*. 

■ Art nf, its imporUmce, 206. 

• Elementary ideas at, learned by wnnble otgect^ SOf. 

■ Principloa «f, how thdj Bhoold be taught, SOB. 
" FiBST, what it alioulJ iioc.iiiipli-'li, 214. 

■ ' anangement of lessons, SI4-229. 

■ " what should bo taught in it, 226. 

- SEcoyi>,>.|.ini1,l U' .'..ni|,l,-ie uiiii praoticBl, SSl. 

- • jirriin-.Tii..rit „i si.tFJ.ct.s, SSB. 
•> ' introductioD of subjects, Z2S. 

•• - reading of figures should be omielautly {tfao- 

Used, 230. 
" Tnan.the subject now taught ai a sdenee, 281. 

■ ' r^uirtnienta from the pupil for, 391. 

• " iteJuclioD and ilie ground rules brought tntdar OM 

pnucipl.-. ;32. 
' " doiiigu of, metliodu must differ from smaller 

works, 233. 
■■ ■ example* in the grouDd rules, 234. 

■ " what subjects should be transferred bom elemeu* 

tary woika, 23B. 

• Practical utility o^ SSfl, 86T. 

' shiiuld not bo tiumhed before Algebra is com m Mwed, 874. 

Aiithmetkttl ProportioD, 168. 

•• Ratio, 168. 

AiT. 'Hie application of knowledge to pndiee, 28. 

■ It* relatioDB to sdeDce, 22. 
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Art. 



Astronomy 



AuthcHv, 



Auziliaiy 
AToirdupois 

Axiom. 

Axioms 
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.A single one often formed from sereral sciencea»SectiaD 22. 
of AritbmeUc, 173, 177, 182. 

brought by Newton within the lawB of mechanics, 837. 
How it became deductive, 339. 
Mathematics necessary in, 341. 
methods of finding ratio, 165, 170. 

" of pUicing Rule of Three, 187. 
quotations from, on Arithmetic, 201-204 
definition of proportion, 268. 
Quantities, 269, 261. 
Weight, its imits and scale, 136 
.A self-evident truth, 27, 97. 
of Geometry, process of learning them, 27. 
or canons, for testing the validity of syllogisms, 67. 
of Geometry established by Induction, 78. 
for forming numbers, 79. 

for comparison relate to equality and inequality, 102. 
for inferring equality, 102, 268, 260, 264. 

" " inequality, 102. 
employed in solving equations, 278, 311. 



Bacon, Lord, 
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Barometer, 
Barrow, Dr., 
BeUef 



ft 



Blakewell, 
Bowditch, 
Breadth.... 
Bridge, 

Calculus, . 

« 

Canons 
Cause 



Quotation from, 328. 

Foundation of his Philosophy, 334 ; its subject Nature, 

386, page 12. 
His system inductive, 384. 
Object and means of his philosophy, 886 
Construction and use of, 869 
Quotation fix>m, 828, 340. 
essential to knowledge, 23. 
and disbelief are expressed in uropositions, 86. 
steps of his discovery, 32. 
Tables of, used in Navigation, 369. 
.A dimension of space, 82. 
Harlem, description of, 862. 

. In its general sense, means any operation performed on 

algebraic quantities, 281, 282. 
Differential and Integral, 288-286, 388. 
for testing the validity of syllogisms, 67. 
and effect, their relation the scientific basis of induction, 88. 
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Chemist^ Ilkustratioii, Section 68 ; idea of iron, 822. 

Chemistry aided by Mathematics, 842. 

OiEGLK A portion of a plane included within a corye, all the | 

points of which are equally distant from a certain point i 

within called the centre, 244. 
** The only curve of Elementary Qeometzy, 244. 

" Property of, 266. 

Circular Measure, its imits and scale, 149. 

Classes Divisions of species or subspecies, in which the charac- | 

teristic is less extensive, but more full and complete, 16. j 

Classification. . .. .The arrangement of objects into classes, with reference to 

some common and distinguishing characteristic, 16. 
" Basis of, may be chosen arbitrarily, 20. i 

Coefficient of a letter, 291 ; of a product, 292. \ 

" Differential, 288, 284. 

Coins should be exhibited to give ideas of numbers, 188. 

CombinatioDS in Arithmetic, 192-199. 

taught in Pint Arithmetic, 216-218. 
Comets, Problem with reference to, 847. 

Comparison, Knowledge gained by, 96. 

" Reasoning carried on by, 26, 807. 

CoNOLUBioir The third proposition of a syllogism, 40. 

" in Induction^ broader than the premises, 81. 

** deduced from the premises, 40, 41, 46, 47, 49. 

" contradicts a known truth, in negative demonstrations^ 

264, 266. 
Concrete Quantity, 76, 96. 

Conjunctions causal, illative, 48. 

* denote cause and effect, premiss and conclusion, 48. 

CoiTBTAins Quantities which preserve a fixed value throughout the 

same discussion or investigation, 282, 288, 818. • 

** represented by the first letters of the alphabet, 284 

Copula That part of a proposition which indicates the act of 

judgment, 88. 
« must be " is" or " is not^" 88, 89. 

Cousin, quotation from, 180. 

Curves, circumference of circle the simplest o( 289. 

CrotoQ river, its sources, 862. 

" dam, its construction, 862 ; lake, are^ of, 862 

* aqueduct, description of, 862. 
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Decimals, 
DsDucnoN 



Deductiye 



Dkhnxtion 



DefinitioDB, 
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DzMONsnunoN 
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Descartes, 
Dictum, 

DlFFKBKNnAL 



Discussion 
Distribution 



language and scale for, Sections 156, 157. 

.A process of reasoning by which a particular truth is in- 
ferred firom other truths which are known or admitted, 84^ 

Its formula the syllogism, 84. 

Sciences, why they exist, 98. 

" aid they gire in Induction, 885. 

.A metaphorical word, which literally signifies laying 
down a boundary, 1. 

Is o'f two kinds, 1. 

Its various attributes, 2-5. 

General method of framing, 8. 

Rules for framing, 5 (Note). 

and axioms, tests of truth, 97, 99. 

signs of elementary ideas, 200. 

Necessity of exact, 200. 

.A series of logical alignments brought to a conclusion, in 
which the major premises are definitioDS, axinmfl, or 
propositions already established, 287. 

of a demonstration, 66. 

to what applicable, 288. 

of Proposition L of Legendre, 268. 

positive and negative, 262-266. 

produces the most certain knowledge, 826. 

originator of Analytical Geometry, 281 

Aristotle's, 64, 66, 66. 

AND Integral Caloulu& The science which notes the 
changes that take place acco|xling to fixed laws estab- 
lished by algebraic formulas, when those changes are 
indicated by certain marks drawn from the variable 
symbols, 288. 

Coefficients — Marks drawn frt)m the variable symbols, 
283, 284. 

and Integral Calculus — Difference between it and Ana- 
lytical Geometry, 284. 
*<*«** What persons should study it, 883. 

of an Equation, 308. 

.A term is distributed, when it stands for all its signifi- 
cates, 61. 

A term is not distributed when it stands for only a part 
of its significates, 61. 
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of quaotitie., how indioitod, SM. 


I DtjUeuoK, 


Itaum(8uia>ca]e,UT. 




unit*, U2^144. 


1 Eoglid. Money. 


Its units and suae, 13S. 


! ENIHTHniB 




j BjDAI. 


..Two gforneirical fiaurcs ate wud to be equal when they 1 


1 


can 1h- »j Hi<iiUe.l to ^jicli other ■■ to coincide throogb- 




out dii'lr whuk oxl-'iii. ass, S18. ! 


BwiLITT 


..In Geometry eipremea that two figiues ctrineide. In | 


i 


Algebra it merely implies that each member of an j 


1 


equation contains the same unit an equal number of 1 




times, 312. 






! 


A propoeition exi^eased algebraioaUy, in which equaUty 


] 






other, 309. 




eitlitT i^>!itjact or concrete, 310. 


EquitioDi, 


subject .>t ciivLdfii into two parls, 808. 




HTOaiioniBfto solving, 811. 


EwiT*LiirT 






they contain the same unit of measure an equal num- 




ber of times, US. 


Ezamplei 


in ground rules of Third Arittmetic, 284. 




Of Lttleose to vary twms ot without chanpng the priu- 






Eiperiment, 


in what ssnss used, 25 (Note). 


EironxT. 
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pU7ed.298. 


1 Extrenlei. 




' Fact. 


..Any thing which has been or is, M. 
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liiwh*t*en.Hu.ed,a8. 
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regarded u A genus, SB. 
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Federal MoDej, 

Figure 

Figures 
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first Arithmetic, 
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Fractions 
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Fractional 



u 



.Any unsound mode of arguing which appears to demand 
our conviction, and to be decisive of the question in 
hand, when in fairness it is not, Section 68. 

Illustration of) 63. 

Example and analysis of, 59, 60. 

Material and Logical, 69. 

Rules for detecting, 70. 

units increase by scale of tens, 129, 134. 

Methods of reading, 129, 134. 

.A portion of space limited by boimdaries, 88. 

Each geometrical, stands for a class, 277. 

in Arithmetic sliow how many times a unit is taken, 125. 

do not indicate the kind of unit, 125. 

Laws of the places of) 126, 127. 

have no value, 128, 201. 

Methods of reading, 130 ; of writing, 199. 

Definitions of, 201, 202. 

should be early used in Arithmetic, 219. 

what should be taught in it, 226. 

Faculties to be cultivated by it, 214. 

Construction of the lessons, 214-218. 

Lesson in Fractions, 220-22^ 

Tables of Denominate Numbers — Examples, 225. 

come from the unit one, 182. 

should be constantly compared with one, IM. 

Reasons for placing Conimon Fractions immediately alter 
Division examined, 189. 

not " unexecuted divisions," 189. 

Elementary idea of, 189. 

Expression for, the same as for Division, 189. 

Definitions of, 204. 

Lessons in, in First Arithmetic, 220-224. 

units, 155 ; orders of; 156 ; language of; 156-159, 197. 
three things necessary to their apprehension, 160. 
advantages of, 161. 
two things necessary to their being oqual, 161. 
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Galileo, imprisoned in the 17th century, 848. 

GKNi£aAUZATioN....The process of contemplating the agreement of several 

objects in certain points, and giving to all and each of 



theae objecU a name applicable to them in respect to 
tluB ngn-cuient. Suctiou 11. 
Ocneialintko iiopUca ubatrnctiun, 14, 

" must be preci: Jtd by knowledge, 184. " 

GE!iUi. lie most extensive term of cIsBBiGcation. aod coose- 

quently (Ik- i.'tif nuwhin^; the fewest particulan, 16,17. 
" HlaaiHr. That which cannot be referred to a more ex- 

tended ckaaficatiiin, 19. 
■■ SCBALTEBM. A species of a more extended classiGc*- 



Oeumetrical 



Hsignitudea, three classes of, 238, STS. 






.■iil. 



' " tbeir boundaries or limits, 247. 

" " each has its unit of measure, 2C>3. 

" " Bnalyeia of coQipHriion, 27(1, 871. 

•• * to what the examination of properties hM 

reference. 27.3. 
■■ Propmrtion, 133 ; Ratio, 163 ; Progresskii^ 170. 

QcoitEtBi 'fteats of space, and compares portimn of epace with each 

other, for the purpose of pwDtlt^ out their propertica 
and mutual relations. S37. 

■ Whj a deductiTo science, 2e7. 

" Fiirt notious of; how acquired, SI8-820. 

" Practical utiUty oC, 357. 

■ Origin of the sdence, 360. 

" Its place in a course of instniction, S77. 

' Ahilttuui, Examines the properties, meaanrea, and re- 

lations of the Oeometrical Magtutudes by 
means of the analytical symbola, 2BI, 2S2. 

•• " originated with DeMiutes, 2S1. 

■ " difference between it and Calculus, 2B4. 

■ " its importance, latent, and metbodn, SSS. 
Tbal branch of mothamntica which *oti 

aider? the pusitiooa of the G eoroctrical 
3(agnitudcB ti ihcy may exist in space, 
and delenninee thoe pii^itiiina by re- 
ferring the magnitudes to iwu plane* 
call.:d the Tknes of rnyoclioii, 8*0. 
Iiuw TCKurriHi in France, SBtt 
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Orammar 
OraviUtion, 
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defined, Section 118. 
Law of; 32, 844. 



Hall, cIptain'B, voyage from San Bias to Rio Janeiro, 859. 
Harlem river, Bridge over, and width, 862. 
Herachel, Sir John, Quotation from, 27, 822, 841, 869. 
Hull of the steamship, how formed, 859. 



Dlative 
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Indefinite 
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Inertia 

Infinity, 

Integer Numbers, 



Intuition. 



Iron, 



Judgment 



Eant, 
Knowlsdob 



OonjunctionB, 48. 

.When a term is distributed in the ooodusioQ which was 
not distributed in one of the premises, 67. 

Propositions, 62. 

of a root, 295. 

Is that part of Logic which infSers truths fixmi hds, 80-88. 

Logic o( SO. 

supposes necessary obaervations accurately made, 82. 

Example of; Blakewell, 82 ; of Newton, 32. 

based upon the relation of cause and effect, 88. 

Reasoning from particulars to generals, 84. 

its place in Logic, 72. 

how thrown into the form of a syllogism, 74, 99. 

Truths of; verified by Deduction, 835, 886. 

proportioned to weight, 268. 

.The limit of an increasing quantity, 802-806. 

why easier than fractions, 162. 

constructed on a single principle, 281. 
.Is strictly applicable only to that mode of contemplation, 
in which we look at facts, or classes of facts, and im- 
mediately apprehend their relations, 27. 

different ideas attached to the word, 822. 

Is the comparing together in the mind two of the notions 
(or ideas) which are the objects of apprehension, and 
pronouncing that they agree or disagree, 8. 

IS either Affirmative or Negative, 8. 

quotation frx)in, 21. 

Is a clear and certain conception of that which is true, 28. 

facts and truths elements of; 25. 

of facts, how derived, 25. 
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Knowledge 
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some possessed aatecedentlj to reasoning, SectLoo 29. 

the greater part matter of inference, 29. 

must precede generalization, 184. 

two ways of increasing, 828. ^ 

cannot exceed our ideas, 828. 

the increase of^ renders classificatioQ necessary, page 20. 



Lanouagb 
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Laws of Nature, 

« 



Length 
Lessons 

M 

Letter 

M 

LXVKLUNO 



M 



Limit, 
Lnne... 



A£fords the signs by which the operations of the mind are 
recorded, expressed, and conmiunicated, 10. 

Every branch of knowledge has its own, 11. 

of numbers, 80 ; of mathematics, 91, 92. 

of mathematics must be thoroughly learned, 92. 
" " its generality, 98. 

for fractional units, 166, 169, 197. 

Arithmetical, 192-199. 

exact, necessary to accurate thought, 206. 

of Arithmetic, its uses, 219. 

of Algebra, the first thing to which the pupil's mnid 
should be directed, 290. 

Culture of the mind by the use of exact, 822. 

Science makes them known, 21, 816. 

** refers individual cases to them, 66. 

generalized fScuits, 66, page 14. 

include aU contingencies, 382. 

every diversity the effect of^ 846. 

one dimension of space, 81. 

in First Arithmetic, how arranged, 214. 

** ** " their connections, 218. 

may stand for aU numbers, 276. 

represents things in general, 277. 

.The application of the principles of Trigonometry to the 
determination of the difference between the distances 
of any two points from the centre of the earth, 879. 

Its practical uses, 860. 

definition of^ 806. 

.One dimension of space, 88, 289. 

A straight line does not change its direction, 88, 289, 818. 

Curved lino, one which changes its direction at every 
point, 83, 289. 

Axiom of the straight, 289. 



Line^ limiU o( SeeticQ 247 ] 

" Auiiliury. 259. j 

liquid Heuure, Its uniw jind scali!. 148. 
" Locti *ue of a lig.irc. l.a.^ no -ifjiiificujici.'. 188, SOI. 

Locke, Q,H.r.i(ii.ii frn»,, ;i-j^<, | 

Loeio Takes note of and deddee upon the mfficieoc; of the evi- 
dence by which truths ue established, 2S. '.i 

■ Ne:irl)' (Lu nluie ur;,i:ii:iici: ud COD duct uneaable lo.!9. !; 

■ of Induction, it* miture, 80, 

" AreLbiEhop Wh«ieley'«Tiew< ot 7!, J 

Hr. Mill's views o( 12. ,; 

Lcgicml Fallacj, SB. I 

Jbdiiiwrj of bctories arranged on a gener&l pUn, SBS. | 

" .ot tho eleamship, 369. | 

U^for Premisi, often suppreaaed, caanotbe demed, 46. i| 

" llllilniite, of InduCtba, 74, 99. il 

M^ Premiaea of Oeomeiry, 237, 957 ] 

MansGeld, Mr„ Quotiition from, 3-25, 327 I 

liUai> Tliu evidence coniuined id the attribates implied in a 

general muoe, by which Vf infer lliut Uiy thing called 
by that Dame poascssea another jit tribute or set of at- 
tributes. Fw example: All cquiialeraltriaitglea are 
equiangular." Knowing Oua genenU proposition, wlii-n 
we OMiBider any ndjtct posscRiin^ the atlribufes impbcd 
b the term "equilalLTul Irinnglc. Wif rrtfly iiiftr thiit il 
possesses the attributes implied in the term ' equian- 
gular;" thus using the dml nltrlbutCB ai a mark or 
i'viili'iiee of tilt' teronii Hence, whalever possesses 
any mark poasesses those attributes of which it is a 
mark. SB, 267 269. I 

Maata of the sleamship. how placed, S69. ! 

Materia] Fallacy, 69. 

Mathematical Reasonitig conform; to It^csl ruleii, 73. I 

" " every truth established by, is developed by a ! 

process iif Ariiliiiic'lic, Oeomtlry, or Analy- 
sis, or a combioatioD of them. 90. ', i 

IfATBDUTics .The uieDce of qunntlty 70. '| 

• Pure, tiiilii;ices tjii; priuciplcs of the science, 78-78, i 

" on what based, 97. '] 
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MlASU&K 



Middle Term 



Mill, Mr. 

Mind, 
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Minus sign, 

Motion 

Multiplication, 

u 

M 



.Mixed, embraces the applications, Section 76. 

Primary signification, 77. 

Language of, 91. 

** Exact science,"* 97. 

Logical test of truth in, 97. 

a deductive science, 97, 98. 

concerned with number and space, 73, 76, 78, 101. 

What gives rise to its existence, 100. 

Whj peculiarly adapted to give dear ideas, 824-826» 829. 

a pure science, 829. 

considered as furnishing the keys of knowledge, 881. 

Widest applications are in nature, 834. 

Effects on the mind and character, 828, 840. 

Guidance through Nature, 340. 

Its necessity in Astronomy, 841. 

Results reached by it, 849, 350. 

Practical advantages of^ 356. 

What a course of^ should present, and how, 365, 866. 

Reasonings of, the same in each branch, 867. 

Faculties required by, 369. 

Necessity of, to the philosopher, page 16. 

.A term of comparison, 94. 

Unit ot should be exhibited to give ideas of numbers, 188. 
*" for lines, surfaces, solids, 249. 

of a magnitude, how ascertained, 249. 

distributed when the predicate of a negative proposi' 
tion, 64. 

When equivocal, 67. 

his views of Logic, 72, 74. 

Operations of, in reasoning, 6. 

Abstraction a faculty, process, and state of) 13. 

Processes of) which leave no trace, 68. 

Faculties of) cultivated by Arithmetic, 180. 

Thinking faculty of) peculiarly cultivated by mathemat- 
ics, 826, 826. 

Power of) fixed by definition, 297. 

proportional to force impressed, 268. 

Readings in, 122 ; examples in, 168. 

What the definition of) requires, 177. 

Combinations in, 195. 
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Moltiplicatioii, All operations in, goveraed by one principle, Sectioo 282. 
** in Algebra, illustrations o( 299-30L 

Names, Definitions are of, 1. 

" given to portions of space, and defined in Geometry, 288. 

Natiiralist determines the species of an animal firom examining a 

bone, 838. 
Kagakare premises, nothing can be inferred from, 67. 

* demonstration, its nature, 268, 265 ; illustratioo o^ 264. 

KewtOD, his method of discovery, 82. 

" changed Astronomy from an experimental to a deductive 

science, 887, 889. 
Ncn-distributioii of terms, 61. 

" Word ** some" which marks, not always expressed, 62 

HbioiBS Are expressions for one or more things of the same kind, 

• 79, 106. 
" How learned, 79. 

** Axioms for forming, 79, 804. 

" Three wayp of expressing, 107. 

" Ideas of, complex, 108, 124. 

" Two things necessary for apprehending clearly, 110. 

" Simple and Denominate, 112. 

« Examples of reading Simple, ISO. 

** Two ways of forming from one, 181. 

** firat learned through the senses, 188, 816. 

** Two ways of comparing, 163. 

** compared, must be of the same kind, 171, 176. 

« Definitions of; 201, 202. 

** must be of something, 276. 

" may stand for aU things, 276. 

" First lessons in, impress the first elements of mathemati- 

cal science, 370. 

Olmsted^B Mechanics, quotation from, 269. 

Optician, Illustration, 212. 

Oral Arithmetic, its inefiiciency without figures, 219. 

Order of subjects in Arithmetic, 182, 188. 

Parallelogram .. A qundrilAtcral having its opposite sides taken two and 

two parallel, 242. 
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Parallelogram 


regarded as a speaes, Section 17 ; as a genus, 18. 


u 


Properties of^ 266. 


Particular 


proposition, 62. 


a 


premises, nothing can be proved from, 67. 


Pendulum, 


the standard for measurement^ 258. 


Phflosophy, 


Natural, originally experimental, 887. 


a 


** has been rendered mathematical, 887. 


Place 


idea attached to the word, 81. 


tt 


designates the unit of a number, 202. 


Plans 


...That with which a straight line, haying two points *kk 




common, and any how placed, will coincide, 240. 


a 


First idea of^ how impressed, 819. 


Plans Fiouss ... 


.Any portion of a plane bounded by lines, 240. 


Plane Figures 


in general, 248. . ' 


Point 


...That which has position in space without occupying any 




part of it, 81. 


Points, 


extremities or limits of a Line, 289. 


Practical 


Rules in Arithmetic, 177, 178. 


« 


The true, 207, must be the consequent of science, 228. 


« 


Popular meaning o( 851, 858. 


« 


Questions with regard to, 851, 862. 


tt 


Consequences of an erroneous view ol, 864. 


tt 


True signification o^ 854. 


Practice 


precedes theory, but is improved by H» 4S, 


tt 


without science is empiricism, page IS. 


Pesdioats 


...That which is affirmed or denied of the subject, 88 


« 


Distribution, 68. 


tt 


Non-distribution, 68. | 


« 


sometimes coincides with the subject^ 68. 


Prsmibs 


. .Each of two propositions of a syllogism admitted to be 




true, 40. 




Major Premiss — ^The proposition of a syllogism which 




contains the predicate of the conclusion, 40. 




Minor Premiss — ^Thc proposition of a syllogism which j 




contains the subject of the conclusion, 40. 


Pressure, 


a law of fluids, 864. 


Principle 


of science applied, 22 


« 


on which valid arguments are constructed, 52. 


« 

1 


Value of a, greater as it is more simple, 64. 


M 


Aristotle's Dictum, a general, 66. 
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Principles 
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ProceM 

Product 

Progresuon, 

Property 

PaopoinoN. 



Pboposition 
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the same in the ground rules for simple and denominate 
numbers, Sections 161-154, 282. 

of science and rule of art^ 179. 

should be separated from applications, 186, 187. 

of science are general truths, 208. 

of Arithmetic, how taught, 208. 

should precede practice, 229. 

of Mathematics, deduced from definitions and axioms, 297L 

of acquiring mathematical knowledge, 816-820. 

of several numbers, 292. 

(Geometrical, 170. 

of a figure, 256. 

.The relation which one quantity bears to another with re- 
spect to its being greater or less, 168, 267-269 

Arithmetical and Geometrical, 168. 

Reciprocal or Inverse, 269. 

of geometrical figures, 270-278. 

.A judgment expressed in words, 85. 

All truth and all error lie in propositions, also answers to 
all questions, 86. 

formed by putting together two names, 37. 

eonsists of three parts, 88. 

subject, and predicate, called extremes, 38. 

Affirmative, 89 ; Negative, 89. 

Three propositions essential to a syllogism, 40. 

Universal, 62. 

Particular, 62. 
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Quadrilateral. ...A portion of a plane bounded by four straight lines, 242. 
" regarded as a genus, 17. 

" DiflFcrent varieties of, 242. 

of a proposition refers to its being afiirmative or nega- 
tive, 63. 
only of the some kind can be compared, 267. 
Two classes of, in Algebra, 287, 818. 
« « « " in the other branches of Analysis, 282, 

288, 818. 
" compared, must be equal or unequal, 102, 807. 

QuAirrnT Is a general term applicable to everything which can 

be increased or diminished, and measured, 76, 321. 



Quality 
Quantitic:! 
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Quantity, 
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Questions 



M 



Quotations 



Abstract) does not involve matter, Sections 75, 96. 

Concrete does, 76, 96, 

Propositions divided according to, 62. 

presented by symbols, 98. 

consists of parts which can be numbered, 276 

Ck>nstant, 282. 

Variable, 282. 

Five operations can be performed on, 288, 295. 

represented by five signs, 289. 

Nature of; not affected by the sign, 290, 296. 

known, when all propositions are known, 86. 

with regard to number and space, 78. 

Analysis of) 176, 176. 

Difficult, in Fractions avoided, 191 

with regard to methods of instruction, 871. 

from Kant, 21 ; Sir John Herschel, 27, 822, 841, 859 ; 

Cousin, 180; Olmsted's Mechanics, 268; Locke, 328; 

Mansfield's Discourse on Mathematics, 326, 827 ; Lord 

Bacon, 828 ; Dr. Barrow, 828, 840. 



Railways, 
Rainbow, 
Ratio 
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Reading 
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Reason, 
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Problem presented in, 861. 

Illustration, 322. 

.The quotient arising from dividing one nmnber or quan- 
tity by another, 163, 267. 

Discussion concerning it, 165-171. 

Arithmetical and Geometrical, 168. 

How determined, 165. 

An abstract number, 267, 272. 

Terms direct, inverse, or reciprocal, not applicable to, 269. 

in Addition, 116, 117 ; advantages of, 118. 

in Subtraction, 120. 

in Multiplication, 122. 

in Division, 123. ^ 

of figures, its aid in practical operations, 230. 

To make use of arguments, 42. 

A premiss placed after the conclusion, 48. 

.The act of proceeding from certain judgments to another, 
founded on them, 9. 

Three operations of the mind concerned in, 6. 

Process, sameness of the, 42, 48, 46, 814. 

24 
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Reaaoning . proceaaes of mathematics coosiBt of two parts, Section 731 

** in Analysis is based on the supposition that we are deal- 

ing with things, 278. 
Reciprocal or Inverse Proportion, 269. 

Urctakolb A parallelogram whose angles are right angles, 242. 

Remarks, Concluding subject of Arithmetic, 286. 

Reservoirs, Croton, description of, 362. 
Right angle Definition of, 258. 



Roman Table, when taught, 215. 
I , Root, Symbol for the extraction of^ 295. 
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Rule of Three, Solution of questions in, 169. 
** Comparison of numbers, 186. 

** should precede its applications, 187. 

Rules^ Every thing done according to, 21. 

** of reasoning analogous to those of Arithmetic, 45 

** Advantages of logical, 60. 

for teaching, 186. 
How framed, 297. 
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Scale of Tens, Units increasing by, 124-130, 167, 183. 

SoLEKGK In its popular sense means knowledge reduced to order, 

21, 326. 

** In its technical sense means an analysis of the laws of 

nature, 21. 

** contrasted with art, 22. 

* of Arithmetic, 172. 

« Principles of, 200, 208. 

<* Methods of, must be followed in Arithmetic, 228. 

" of Geometry, 237, 248, 267. 

" Objects and means of pure, 322. 

** should be made as much deductive as possible, 886. 

" Deductive and experimental, 337. 

** when expeilmental, 338, 339 ; when deductive, 338, S.30. 

** What it has accomplished, 348. 

** Practical yalue of; in factories, 368. 

** " •• « in constructing steamships, 369. 

" " ** " in laying out and measuring land, 360. 

* " ** " in constructing railways, 361. 

* Its power illustrated iu Croton aqueduct, 362. 

* What constitutes it» 872. 
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Second Arithmetic, its placo and construction, Section 227-230. 
Sextant, its uses in Navigation, 859. 

Shades, Shadows, and PfiasPEcnvE — An application of Descriptive Geom- 
etry, 881. 

SioinFiOATB An individual for which a common term stands, 16. 

Signs, Five used to denote operations on quantity, 289. 

" How to be interpreted, 290. 

** do not affect the nature of the quantity, 290, 296. 

" indicate operations, 296, 298. 

Solid A portion of space having three dimensions, 86. 

** A portion of space combining the three dimensions of 

length, breadth, and thickness, 246, 820 
Limit o^ 247. 
** First idea of^ how impressed, 820. 

Solids bounded by plane and curved surfaces, 86. 

** Three classes of, 246. 

Analysis of comparison, 271, 272. 
** Comparison of, under the supposition of changes in their 

volumes, 272. 
Solution of all questions in the Rule of Three, 169. 

** of an equation in Algebra, 808. 

Space Is indefinite extension, 81, 82. 

** has three dimensions, length, breadth, and thickness, 82. 

** Clear conception o^ necessary to understnud Geometry, 

23a. 
Species One of the divisions of a genus in which the characteris- 
tic is less extensive, but more full and complete, 16, 17. 
ScBSPECixs — One of the divisions of a species, in which 
the characteristic is less extensive, but more full and 
complete, 16, 19. 
Lowest SpxaEs — A species which cannot be regarded 
as a genus, 17. 
Spelling, 118 ; in Addition, (fee, iI6-123. 

Square A quadrilateral whose sides are equal, and angles right 

angles, 242. 
Statement of a proposition in AlgebrBi 808. 

** in wliat it consists, 809. 

Steamship, an ap])lication of science, 869. 

Subject The name denoting the person or thing of which some- 
thing is affirmed o^eniud, 3S. 
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Subjects, How presented in a text-book, Section 209-212. 

Subtraction, Readings in, 120. 

** Examples in, 152. 

** Combinations in, 194. 

' - ** All operations in, governed bj one principle, 282 

** in Algebra, illustration o( 298. 

Suggestions for teaching Geometry, 278. 

" for teaching Algebra, 815. 

Sum, Its definition, 208. 

Surface A portion of space haTiqg two dimenwioiMi, 84, 240, 819. 

Plane and Curved, 84, 240. 
Surfaces, Curved, 245. , 

of fUementary Geometry, 245. 
Limits of^ 247. 

SuRVETiNO The application of the principles of Trigonometry to the 

measurement of portions of the earth's surface, 879. 
A branch of practical science, 360. 

(' Stllooism A form of stating the connection which may exi>t 

for the purpose of reasoning, between three proposi- 
tions, 40. 
A formula for ascertaining what may be predicated. — 

How it accomplishes this, 41. 
not meant by Aristotle to be the form in which arguments 

should always be stated, 53. 
not a distinct kind of argument, 54. 
an argument stated at full length, 56. 
Symbols used for the terms o^ 56. 
Rules for examining syllogisms, 67. 
has three and only three terms, 67. 

" propositions, 67. 
test of deductive reasoning, 72, 99, 307. 

Symbols The letters which denote quantities, and the signs which 

indicate operations, 87, 93, 296. 
used for the terms of a syllogism, 56. 
Advantages of, 57. 

Validity of the argument still evident, 58. 
Truths inferred by means of, true of all things, 277. 
regarded as things 278. 
Two classes o^ in analysis, 296. 
Abstract and coarete quantity represented by, 321. 
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Stkthisis The process of first coDsideriug the elements separately, 

then combining them, and ascertaining the results of 
combination, Sections 89, 827. 

Synthetical form, for what best adapted, 71, 89. 

Tables of Denominate Nmnbers, firactions occur five times in, 190. 

TECH^acAL Particular and limited sense, 91. 

Term Is an act of apprehension expressed in words, 15. 

A singular tenn denotes but a single individual, 16. 

A oonmion denotes any individual of a whole class, 15. 
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** " affords the means of classification, 16. 

" •* Nature o^ 20. 
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No real thing corresponding to, 20. 
Why applicable to several individual?, 20. 
Major Term — The predicate of the conclusion, 40. 
Minor Term — The subject of the conclusion, 40. 
Middle Term — ^The common term of the two premises, 40. 
" Distributed — A term is distributed when it stands for all 

its significates, 61. 
" NOT DISTRIBUTED— When it stands for a part of its sig- 

nificates only, 61. 

Terms Two of the three parts of a proposition, 88. 

The antecedent and consequent of a proportion, 164, 261 
should always be used in the same sense, 170, 205. 

Text-Book Should be an aid to the teacher in imparting instruction, 

and to the learner in acquiring knowledge, 209. 

Thickness A dimension of space, 82. 

Third Arithmetic, Principles contained in, and method of construction, 

281-286. 
I'ime, Measure o( its imits and scale, 148. 
Topography, Its uses, 860. 

Trapezoid A quadrilateral, having two sides parallel, 242. 

Triangle A portion of a plane boimded by three straight lines, 24 L 

The simplest plane figure, 241. 
Different kinds of, 241. 
*' regarded as a genus, 266. 

TkiooNOMRmr ....An application of the principles of Arithmetic, Algebra, 

and Geometry to the determinatioQ of the sides and 
angles of triangles, 878. 
* Plane and Spherical, 878. 
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Troy Weight, Its units and scale, Section 187. 

TsoTH An exact accordance with what has been, is, or shall 

be, 24. 
Two methods of ascertaining, 24. 

is inference from facts or other truths, 24, 25. I ■ 

regarded as a species, 26. I 

How inferred from facts, 26. !; 

A true proposition, 86. 

Trcths Intuitive oa SsLF-EYiDnrr — Are such as become known 

' by considering all the facts on which they depend, and 

' apprehending the relations of those facts at the Mime 

i time, and by the same act by which we apprehend the 

facts themselves, 27. 
' ! ** Logical — Those inferred from numerous and complicated 

! facts ; and also, truths inferred from truths, 28. 

\ « of Geometry, 237. 

, " Three classes of, 287. 

j , ** Demonstrative, 287. 



Unit fixed by the place of the figure, 127. 

** of the fniction, 160, 161. 

" of the expression, 160. 

Unities Advantages of the system of, 150-164. 

Unit of Measure . .The ntandard for measurement, 94. 
" for lines, surface:*, solids, 249. 

" only basis for estimating quantity, 251. 

UxiT ONE A single thing, 104. 

** All numbers come from. 108, 109, 132, 150. 

Method of impressing its values, 133. 
Three kinds of operations performed upon, 182-186. 
Units, Abstract or simple, 111, 132. 

Denominate or Concrete, 111. 
of currency, 132. 
of weight, 132. 
of measure, 182, 189, 249. 
of length, 140. 
of surface, 141. 
Duodecimal, 142. 
of solidity, 145. 
Fractional, 155, 186. 
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Vnm — 01OT Any thing regarded as » whole, Sectums 109, 110 

I'liiTersal PropoeitioD, 62. 

L'lility tad Progresa, leading JdcM, page 11. 

Vabjuuh Quantitiea which uhJit^ ccrtaiii changei of valnc^ tiM 

laws of which liitt mdic.iteJ by the algebftic oxprea- 
aiona into wliidi ihifj eiit..T, ;h2, B88, SIS. 
' rep-eiieated b; the final letters of the alphabet, !S4. 

Tariatione, Theory of, 29S. 

Viirjing Scales, Uoila incrcaaing by, 131, 18S. 
Velocity known by meararemeDt, QS. 

Weight known by measurement, SS. 

" A, abould be eihitnted lo give ideas of numbers, ISS. 
Standard for, 254. 

Whstdey, Arclibia)iop,}il9 riewt ofli^c, 72. 

Wcnis, DeGnitioDot 13. 

" eipressing reaulu of combinalioDS, IBS-ieT. 

" Double or incomplete seaic o^ 322. 

Zebo The limit of a decreasing quantity, SOS-SOe 
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CHAMBERS' EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

THE SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 



^V>AM^^SAA/<i/\/\/S/^W\A^/^^SM^^V 



Hie Mean. Qiamben have employed the flnt prolbaKra lii Sootiand In the prepanp 
tioD of these works. Th&j are now olfered to the schools of the United StatoSy under 
the American revision of D. BL Rkksi, M. D., LL. D., laU SuptrinUndaU <>' PuUic 
SekooiM in CAc city and eountf of AVw Tprk. 

I. CHAMBERS' TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

II. CLARK'S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING AND PERSPECTIVE. 

III. CHAMBERS' ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

IV. REID & BAIN'S CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY. 

V. HAMILTON^ VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY 
VI. CHAMBERS' ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. 
VIL PAGE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 



'^ ft is wen known that the original publishers of these worka (the Mowib. Chamben 
of Edinburgh) are able to command the best talent in the preMration of their hooka, 
and that it is iheir praetice to deal faithfiilly with the public. This series will not dis- 
appoint the rpasonabto expectations thus excited. They are elementary works pre- 
pared by autliors in every way capable of doin«: Justice to their respective undertakings, 
and who have evidently bestowed upon them the necessary time and labor to adapt 
them to their purpoee. We recommend them to teachere and parents with oonfldence. 
If not introduced as class-boolcs in the school, tliey may t>e used to exceUeot advantage 
in general exerciHCM, and (Kxsisional class exercises, for which every teacher ought to 

Eride hinLxf if with an ample store of materials. The volumes may be had separati^ 
and the one flrst named, in the hands of a tcaclier of the younger clasaes, might 
ish an Inexhaiuiible fund of amusement and instruction. Together, they would 
constitute a rich In>a8ure to a flunily of intelligent children, and impart a thlnit tot 
knowledge.** — yermant Chronicle, 



**Of all the niimemus works of this class that have been published, there are 
that have ncquired h mure thoroughly deserved and high reputation than this seriea. 
The Chambers of Edinburgh, well known as the careAil ana intelligent publishers of 
a vast numbiT of works of much importance in the educational world, are the fiUhera 
of thib ^ries of books, and the American editor has exercised an unusual degree of 
Judgment in their preparation for the use of scho(^ as weD aa private families in this 
country."— PA iVaif. Bulletin. 

<*The tities ftimish a key to the contents, and it fa ooly necessary ibr us to nv, thsi 
the material of each volume is admirably worked up, preseoting with sufficient fulnea 
and with much cleamMs of method the several sutjects which are treated."— Om. 
Oaietu. 



**• We notice these works, not merely because they are tekod bookg^ but fbr the jmf* 
poae of expreasinflT our thanks, as the * advocate* of the educational intereeta orflie 
people and their children, to the enterprising publishes of these and many other val- 
uable works of the same character, the tendency of which is to diffuse useful knoir* 
ledm throughout the masses, for the good work they are d(ring, and the hope thai 
their reward may be commensurate with their deserts."— JVotas School ^dvocato. 
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NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHYf 

FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 

BY R. G. PARKER, A. M., 

Author of *^RJuiorieal Reader;^ ^Exercise* in English CompotiUon,^ *^0uUin49 

of History,*' etc., etc. 

I. PARKER'S JUVENILE PHILOSOPHY. 

n. PARKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

III. PARKER'S SCHOOL COMPENDIUM OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The use of school apparatus Tor illustrating and oxempUfying the principles of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy^ hois within the last few years, become so general as 
to render necessary a work which should combino, in the some course of iMtruction, 
the theory, with a full description of the apparatus neocasary for Illustration and 
expertenit. The woric of Profe:«or Parker, it is confidently believed, fuUy meets that 
requirement. It is also very full in the gi'uerul ftots which it presents — clear and 
ooudae in Its style— and entirely scientidc and natural in its arrangement. 



^ This work is better adapted to the presi'nt state of natural science than any other 
similar production with which wo are acquainted.'* — fVayne Co. Whig. 

** This is a adioc^book of no mean pretensions and no ordinary Taluo." — Mbamf 
Spectator. 

** We predict for this valuable and beautifully-printed work the utmost success.** — 
A*M0arA Daitf Advertiser. 

** The present volume strikes us as having ver}' mtu-kcd merit.^ — A*. Y. Courier. 

** It seems to me to have hit a happy me<liura between the too simple and the two ' 

abstract*^ — B. A, Smithy Principal of Lricestir.icadem^, Mass. 

** I have no hesitation in suyiiig that Purker*:* Natural PhiloAophy is the most valuabUi 
elementaiy work I have seen. — 0/76fr£ Langdon Humr^ Pri»j. Xat. FkU. JV. Y. City. I 

** I am happy to say that Parker's Philo!«ophy will bo introduced and adopted in 
* Victoria College,' at the commencement of the next colieKiati^ year in autumn ; and I 
hope that will be but the commencement of the use of so valuable an elementary work i 

In our schools in this country. The small work of Porker's (Parker's First Lessons) was i 

introduced the lust term in a primary class of the institution referred to, and that with ' 

great success. I intend to recommend its use shortly into the modei hcIiooI in this city, j 

and the larger work to the students of tlie pruvincial Normal School.** — E. Ryrrson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Upper C4inada. \ 

*^ I have examined Parker's First Ltnsons and Com|MMi(liuni of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, and am much pleastnl with them. I have long felt dinatisniction i 
with the Tfxt-Books on this subject mo»(t in iivo in this section, and aim happy now to 
fliwl tMMika that I can reconunend. 1 shall introduce them immediately into my school.** 
Hirmm Orcutt^ Principal of Tketford jicadrmih Vcrmunt. 

**1 have no hesitation in prouomicing it the bfst work on the subject now published, j 

We shall iwe it here, and I have already secun-d iU adoption in some of the high- 
8clu)oUi and academies in our vicinity."— .V. I). lAggett., Sup. of H'arren Public Schools. 

^ W« are glad to see this little work on natural philosophy, because the amount of i 

valuable information under all thtwe heads, to be gained f^m it by any llUie boy or ! 

gtrit is inestimable. It puts tliem, too. upon the ri^ht track after knowledge, and pre- 
vents their minds from being weakene<l and waited by the sickly sentimentality of 
tales, novels, and poetry, which will always occupy the attention of the mind whan 
nothing more uaefUi has token possession of ilP—JVississippian. 
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